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Social Security in Review 


THE REAPPOINTMENT of George E. Bigge of Rhode 
Island as member of the Social Security Board for 
a term expiring August 13, 1947, was confirmed by 
the Senate on August 7, 1941. Mr. Bigge was first 
appointed on August 6, 1937, for the remainder of 
the unexpired term resulting from the resignation 
of John G. Winant. 


THE FIRST MAJOR occupational displacement in 
industry arising from the curtailment of normal 
production of consumer goods took place during 
August in connection with the abrupt shortage of 
raw silk. The Bureau of Employment Security set 
in motion procedures for transferring to other 
employments workers in the silk industry whose 
jobs are threatened. State employment service 
offices were instructed to give special attention to 
the registration of workers who have been laid off by 
silk-processing establishments, and particularly to 
get a detailed record of skills from previous expe- 
rience which will permit immediate transfers to jobs 
in other industries and a record of characteristics 
which make the worker suitable for training in 
defense occupations. 

Some 25,000 workers, or 14 percent of the silk 
industry’s labor force, are affected by the shortage. 
It is anticipated that the absorption of displaced 
workers by defense plants will be rapid, in view of 
the concentration of the silk industry in the heavily 
industrialized sections of the East, where the de- 
mand for defense workers has been greatest and 
where labor from other areas has often had to be 
imported. Moreover, a large proportion of the 
workers in the silk industry are women with a high 
degree of manual dexterity and well qualified for 
light assembly work in defense plants and other 
essential jobs. 

A similar progam has been inaugurated for 
workers in the automobile industry, which started 
seasonal lay-offs in July, before the introduction of 
new models. To offset the effect of the reduction 
in passenger-car production of 26.6 percent, 


ordered on August 21 for the months of August, 
September, October, and November, a joint com- 
mittee of representatives of industry and labor was 
appointed by Sidney Hillman, Associate Director 
of the Office of Production Management. The 
committee, which includes representatives of the 
United States Employment Service, is to carry out 
a program involving transfer of workers to defense 
plants now being built by the automobile industry 
and to other defense industries and provisions for 
a special training program for the displaced 
workers. At the same time, a survey to gather 
information on the extent and location of the im- 
mediate furloughs and lay-offs is to be made by 
the regional labor supply committees, through the 
facilities of the employment service offices. The 
survey will cover all areas of the country but will 
concentrate especially on Detroit. 


Tue Hovusse Committee Investigating National 
Defense Migration, it is announced, will also hold 
hearings in Detroit on September 23-25 to study 
the effect on communities and on individual work- 
ers of the shift from nondefense to defense pro- 
duction. 


Aut operations of the employment security 
program during July reflected some aspect of the 
increasing impact of the defense program on 
production and on the available labor supply. 
Placements through State employment service 
offices, which usually decline between June and 
July, this year increased 6 percent from the 
June figure and 62 percent from the July 1940 
total. This year’s volume of placements—in 
July nearly half a million—has been exceeded 
only by the peak months of 1936; at that time, 
however, the high levels represented placements 
on public works and public relief projects while 
now the placements are preponderantly in pri- 
vately managed enterprises. During the first 
7 months of this year, 3 million placements were 
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made by the State employment offices; only 1.9 
million were made in the comparable 1940 period. 

The increase from June was not shared equally 
by all the States; 18 jurisdictions, among which 
were included 6 leading industrial States, were 
affected by delayed delivery or temporary short- 
age of materials and reported fewer placements. 
Although there was an increase in July in the 
extent to which placements of women exceeded 
those made in the same month a year earlier, 
placements of women in that month were only 
45 percent higher than in July 1940 while those of 
men were 72 percent higher. 

Growing shortages of raw materials in the air- 
craft industry, the chief outlet for graduates of 
defense vocational training programs, was the 
principal reason for a decline in June of 8 percent 
from May in placements by public employment 
offices of trainees under the program. Referrals 
of new candidates for training increased nearly 
one-third, however, as the close of the regular 
school year freed considerable numbers of students. 

The number of job seekers registered for work 
at the end of July was less than 5 million, for the 
first time since December 1940; the July registra- 
tions represent a decrease of 3 percent from June 
and 11 percent from July 1940. Paralleling the 
decrease in registrents, benefit payments of 
$29.3 million represented a decline of 4 percent 
from June and were only about half the amount 
in the previous July. More than 752,500 workers 
received compensation for more than 2.7 million 
weeks of unemployment; a year ago 1.4 million 
workers received compensation for 5.5 million 
weeks of unemployment. 


MONTHLY BENEFITS IN FORCE under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program increased 5.4 
percent to 392,000 in July. The proportion in 
current-payment status was slightly less than in 
June, as a result of the fact that many beneficiaries 
are preferring to continue working, with the result- 
ing suspension of their benefit payments while 
they are actively employed. The amount certified 
for payments totaled $8.1 million. Of this amount, 
$6.9 million represented monthly payments to 
nearly 360,000 individuals, and $1.2 million repre- 
sented lump sums certified for claims based on 
the wage records of 8,600 deceased workers. 


ToTaL PAYMENTS for public assistance and earnings 
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under Federal work programs, which have been 
decreasing every month since March, dropped 
another 11 percent in July. Totaling $166.9 mil- 
lion, they were 21 percent lower than in the pre. 
vious July and were the smallest for any month 
since June 1934. It is estimated that these pay- 
ments benefited 11.1 million persons in 4.2 million 
different households, the smallest number of per- 
sons in any month during the period for which 
the Board has data—from the beginning of 1933 
to the present. Total payments for the special 
types of public assistance decreased slightly from 
June but increased 14 percent from July a year 
ago. General relief payments were nearly 40 
percent below expenditures for July 1940. 


For THE puRPOSE “of assuring adequate health 
and welfare services to meet needs of the national 
defense program,’’ an Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services was established by the President, 
by Executive Order of September 3. The new 
Office is an integral part of the Office of Emer- 
gency Management, within the Executive Office of 
the President. Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator, who has served as Coordinator of 
Health, Welfare, and Related Defense Activities 
since November 28, 1940, has been designated 
Director of the new Office. Health and welfare 
services are defined in the Executive Order as “all 
health, welfare, medical, nutrition, recreation, and 
related services including those aspects of educa- 
tion under the jurisdiction of the Federal Security 
Agency.” 


A VOLUNTARY PHYSICAL REHABILITATION program 
for selectees rejected for Army service has been 
recommended by the Commission on Physical Re- 
habilitation, appointed by Mr. McNutt to study 
the seriousness of the extent of physical impairment 
of American youth as revealed by medical exami- 
nations under the Selective Service Act. An- 
nouncing that steps are now being taken through 
appropriate channels to obtain the necessary legis- 
lation for the proposed Government-financed 
program, Mr. McNutt pointed dut that, although 
the program “‘is directed primarily toward making 
more men available for military service, it has far 
greater implications on the future public health of 
the country, particularly in relation to the oppor- 
tunities for the replacement of these registrants 
into civilian pursuits after the emergency is over.” 
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Effects of Migration on Unemployment 


Benefit Rights 


Ipa C. MerrRIAM AND Exizaseta T. Buiss* 


THE COEXISTENCE of 51 State unemployment 
compensation systems creates problems with re- 
spect to the benefit rights of workers who move 
from one State to another in search of employment. 
Eligibility provisions designed to disqualify workers 
whose attachment to the labor market is weak re- 
sult in inequalities in the degree of protection 
against unemployment afforded industrial mi- 
grants and nonmigrants with comparable earnings 
and employment experience. Migrants who 
would qualify for benefits if their total taxable 
wages were credited under a single system are in- 
eligible because their earnings in covered employ- 
ment in any one State are insufficient to meet the 
minimum requirement. Others qualify in one or 
more States, but—when weekly benefits and the 
number of payments are proportional to earnings 
in a base period—their weekly benefit amount and 
total potential benefits are less than would have 
been the case had all their wage credits been 
combined. Conversely some migrants acquire 
double or nearly double the usual maximum bene- 
fit rights, if their covered employment and earn- 
ings are so divided as to make them eligible for the 
maximum benefits allowed in more than one State 
of employment. 

Recognition of the problems of the interstate 
worker has been responsible for various special 
provisions for this group under the State unem- 
ployment compensation systems. The interstate 
benefit-payment plan, under which each State 
unemployment compensation agency agrees to act 
as agent for all others in the taking of claims, en- 
ables workers who have acquired benefit rights in 
one State to receive benefits for total unemploy- 
ment although they are no longer residents of that 
State when they become unemployed. Further- 
more, in order to permit all of a worker’s taxable 
wages from a single employer to be credited with 
one State agency even though the worker is em- 
ployed in more than one State, the majority of 
State laws define covered employment to include 





“Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Coordination Studies. 
This article is a partial summary of a more detailed report on the same subject, 
to be published by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
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an individual’s entire service with one employer if 
the major part of the service is performed in the 
State, or if the base of operations is within the 
State or, in case the base of operations is outside 
all States in which the service is performed, if the 
worker resides in the State. It is also possible 
under the laws of many States for the administra- 
tive agency to enter into reciprocal arrangements 
with other State agencies to determine borderline 
coverage cases. 

These provisions only partially meet the prob- 
lem of the interstate worker. In some cases 
employers are not aware of the possibility of 
reporting to a single agency all earnings of workers 
employed in more than one State. The inter- 
state benefit-payment plan applies only to workers 
who are able to qualify in at Jeast one State. No 
States have entered into arrangements whereby 
earnings in all States of employment can be used 
as a basis for benefit payment under a single 
agency, although all State laws permit such 
action. Furthermore, the interstate benefit-pay- 
ment plan does not at present apply to partially 
unemployed workers, although several States have 
undertaken the payment of partial benefits to 
such workers outside the interstate benefit-pay- 
ment plan. 

In order to obtain some information on the 
extent of employment in more than one State in 
the course of a year—the usual base period for 
the determination of unemployment compensation 
rights—and the effect of divided earnings on such 
benefit rights, a study was undertaken of the 
earnings experience during 1938 of a 1-percent 
sample of workers with recorded taxable earnings 
in 1938. The wage records of the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance program were used 
in preference to those of the State unemployment 
compensation agencies because of the practical 
difficulty of obtaining information from all the 
different State agencies with respect to the earnings 
of individual workers. Since the old-age and 
survivors insurance wage records include wages 
received from employers of one or more in covered 
industries while most of the State unemployment 
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compensation laws have less inclusive coverage 
definitions, the tabulations understate the effect of 
existing unemployment compensation eligibility 
provisions. 

The effect of four alternative eligibility provi- 
sions was analyzed on the hypothesis that each 
applied uniformly in all States. Three of the pro- 
visions tested require minimum taxable wages of 
specified flat sums in the base year, amounting to 
$100, $150, and $250, respectively. The fourth 
calls for taxable wages of at least $150 in the base 
year with the additional requirement that the 
total taxable wages must equal 30 times the 
worker’s weekly benefit amount. The weekly 
benefit amount is assumed to be %; of the highest 
quarter’s wage, with a minimum of $5 and a 
maximum of $15. This formula, designated 
the “high-quarter earnings formula” in the study, 
approximates wage qualifications now in effect in 
22 States. 

Benefit rights were computed on the basis of 
taxable wages in the calendar year 1938 on the 
assumption that this was the base period for the 
entire group. Of necessity, therefore, the analysis 
relates to potential rather than actual eligibility 
and gives an indication of the adequacy of the 
insurance protection migrants receive under multi- 
state insurance systems rather than an estimate 
of probable losses of benefit rights in 1939. 





Employment Experience of Migrants and Non. 
migrants 


Of the approximately 277,000 cases studied, 
slightly more than 15,000 or 5.5 percent had wages 
taxable under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program in more than one State during 1938. For 
convenience in reference, these workers are desig. 
nated as migrants. The great majority of these 
migrants, 94 percent, had taxable wages in two 
States only. 

Analysis of the wage-record data indicated that 
there were two fairly distinct types of migrants 
included in the sample. Approximately 6,000, 
or 39 percent of the migrants, had only one em- 
ployer in 1938 (table 1). While it is possible that 
some of these were actually nonmigrants mis- 
takenly coded as migrants,' fully 75 percent were 
unquestionably workers employed in two or more 
States. They may have been either workers who 
were continuously on the pay roll of a multistate 
concern and transferred by the management from 
one unit to another or workers who were employed 
in industries dominated by several large concerns 

1 Some workers classified as 1-employer migrants may have actually been 
nonmigrants continuously employed outside the State of the employer’s home 
office. If an employer with more than 1 establishment fails to indicate on a 
quarterly report the State in which a worker is employed, the employee is 
coded as having been employed in the State of the home office. If in sucha 
case the actual State of employment were indicated on the employer’s other 


quarterly wage reports for 1938, the worker would be classified as working in 
2 States although he had actually been employed in only one. 


Table 1.—Number and percentage distribution of migrants and nonmigrants with one and with more than one 
employer, by amount of taxable wages, 1938 ' 



















































































Migrants Nonmigrants 
Number Percent | Number | Percent 
Taxable wages vr | 
| With am With | sie) With | ai With 
| With 1 more ith 1 more | With1 | more | With! more 
Total lemployer| than 1 Total employer| than 1 Total jemployer | than 1 Total lemployer| thanl 
| employer employer jemployer | employer 
| | BP cies 
| 
Pukka inininwaeion ams cones 15, 124 | 5, 896 9, 228 100.0 100. 0 | 100. 0 261, 526 207, 459 | 54, 067 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
129 421 3.6 2.2 4.6 29, 215 25, 838 3, 377 11.2 12.5 6.2 
121 485 4.0 2.1 5.3 15, 308 11, 617 3, 691 5.8 5.6 6.8 
232 954 7.9 3.9 10.3 21, 436 14, 942 6, 494 8.2 7.2 12.0 
225 923 7.6 3.8 10.0 16, 301 10, 915 5, 386 6.2 5.3 10.0. 
242 858 7.3 4.1 9.3 14, 433 9,771 4, 662 5.5 4.7 8.6 
275 741 6.7 4.7 8.0 13, 617 9, 478 4, 139 5.2 4.6 7.6 
1, 671 2, 496 27.6 28.3 | 27.1 63, 763 49, 650 14, 113 24.4 23.9 26.1 
1, 367 1,175 16.8 23. 2 12.7 42, 510 35, 879 6, 631 16.3 17.3 12.3 
822 9.4 13.9 6.5 22, 627 19, 603 3, 024 8.6 9.4 5.6 
380 4.1 6.5 2.7 10, 333 9,114 1, 219 4.0 4.4 2.3 
195 112 2.0 3.3 1.2 4, 756 4, 238 518 1.8 2.0 1.0 
237 214 3.0 4.0 2.3 7, 227 6, 414 813 2.8 3.1 1.5 
I os 5, 606 | 1, 224 4, 382 37.1 20.8 47.5 | 110, 310 82, 561 27,749 | 42.1 39.9 51.2 
meeemen 1000..-................ 12,315| 4,262) 8,053] 81.5 72.3 87.3 | 216,583 | 168,090 | 48,493) 82.8 81.1 89.6 
Median taxable wage. ..__....._.__- $734. 70 ($1, 019. “pe, ) ee! Re PES $660.38 | $713.18 | $482, 71 |-- | OBER ing 
1 DataYbased on a sample of approximately 1 percent of wage records of all workers with taxable wages in 1938 under the old-age and survivors insurance 


—S designates those workers who received taxable wages in more than 1 State, “nonmigrants” those who received, taxable wages in 1 
tate o: 
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and, having lost their jobs in one State, were by 
chance employed by another unit of their original 
employing concern in another State. The one- 
employer migrants had both steadier employment 
and higher earnings than the nonmigrants. Their 
median taxable wage was $1,019 as compared with 
$660 for the nonmigrants. In contrast to the non- 
migrants, a much larger proportion had some 
earnings in covered employment in all quarters of 
1938 and a much smaller proportion had earnings 
in only one quarter (table 2). 

The remaining migrants, those employed by 
more than one employer during 1938, were 
characterized by relatively low taxable wages. 
Almost half the group had reported wages of less 
than $500 in 1938 and three-fourths had reported 
wages of less than $1,000 for the same period. 
Their median taxable wage, $546, was less than 
that of the nonmigrants by more than $100. 
Their earnings, however, compared favorably with 
those of the multi-employer nonmigrants. A 
much smaller proportion of the multi-employer 
migrants than of the nonmigrants had earnings 
in covered employment in only one quarter 
(tables 1 and 2). 

Many of the one-employer migrants are un- 
doubtedly protected against loss of unemploy- 
ment benefit rights by the uniform definition of 
employment in State laws and by the reciprocal 
agreements described above. However, only those 
workers sent by their employers from State to 
State in the course of their employment are there- 
by protected against division of wage credits 
among several State agencies. Employees of large 
corporations who become unemployed, migrate 
to another State, and find new jobs in another 
employing unit of the same concern, would be in 
the same position as multi-employer migrants 
with respect to the reporting of their taxable wages 
for unemployment compensation.? Similarly, the 
wage credits of employees who are permanently 
transferred by management during the year may 
be divided between two compensation systems, 
thus causing potential benefit loss. It was esti- 
mated that from 25 to 30 percent of the one- 
employer migrants were either permanently trans- 
ferred by management or moved on their own 





? All establishments under a single ownership carried the same employer 
code number on the 1938 old-age and survivors insurance records. Thus all 
units of the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, or the U. 8. Steel Corporation, 
wherever located and whatever they were producing, were classified as 1 
employer. 
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initiative and, hence, would have had their wages 
reported to more than one State in 1938. 

Unfortunately, there is no way of determining 
which of the one-employer migrants would have 
had taxable wages reported to more than one State 
unemployment compensation agency. Conse- 
quently the analysis of the effect of divided wage 
credits on unemployment benefit rights is based 
primarily on the experience of the multi-employer 
migrants. 


Benefit Rights of Multi-Employer Migrants 

Total loss of rights—Under each of the four 
assumed formulas, some multi-employer migrants 
who would meet the specified eligibility require- 
ment if all their taxable wages were credited under 
a single insurance system would fail to qualify 
for benefits in any State of employment because 
of the distribution of their taxable wages among 
several States. Depending upon the particular 
eligibility requirement under consideration, from 
3.5 to 13.6 percent of all the multi-employer 
migrants would have been ineligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits in any State solely because of a 
division of earnings (table 3). 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of workers with 
specified number of States of employment, by num- 
ber of quarters of employment, 1938 









































Workers with employment 
Number 2 
Number of States of of Total 
employment workers 
1 quar-|2 quar-|3 quar-|4 quar- 
ter ters | ters | ters 
All workers 
Ridki<kcacastiticetakisacnamcemmaae 261,526 | 100.0} 15.6) 14.1] 142 56. 1 
Din icxstniinsnneiad 15, 124 | 100.0 18] 13.6} 20.8 63.8 
RSS S58 2. 14, 189 | 100.0 1.9] 13.9] 2.8 63.4 
— iaievicebeneieail 807 | 100.0 2 7.7 | 22.7 69.4 
Oe Mi tsidacsncnnsen 128 | 100.0 1.6 6.2} 15.6 76.6 
With 1 employer 
ARIE Pe: camasaae 207,459 | 100.0 | 18.5/| 13.0] 11.7 56.8 
2 or more......... s caeodeale alae 5, 896 | 100.0 6] 10.0] 13.5 75.9 
Bo oid ki hencatgheicleall 5, 754 | 100.0 6} 10.2] 13.5 75.7 
SASSER 126 | 100.0; (*) 2.4} 143 83.3 
SOS TI ccncecsicsneie 16 © . |on.<.cchincuseeeeeene 
With more than 1 employer 

Se Seen ee ....--| 54,067 | 100.0 4.2] 18.5] 23.6 53.7 
ee 9, 228 | 100.0 2.6) 15.8] 25.5 56.1 
EEE LS 8, 435 | 100.0 2.8| 16.5) 25.7 55.0 
— ee 681 | 100.0 3 8.7 | 24.2 66.8 
TERRES 112 | 100.0 1.8 6.3 | 16.1 76.8 




















1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Percentages not computed; numbers of workers in this group with taxable 
wages in 1, 2, 3, and 4 quarters were 0, 2, 2, and 12, respectively. 











The high-quarter earnings formula was by far 
the most stringent in excluding from benefits 
multi-employer migrants who would have met the 
minimum requirements if all their taxable wages 
had been credited under a single system. It 
was the only one which excluded from benefits in 
all States some migrants earning more than 
$1,000. More than twice as many of the multi- 
employer migrants were totally disqualified under 
this formula as under a flat earnings requirement 
of $150 in the base year. This situation is not 
surprising, since to qualify for benefits under 
this formula a claimant must not only have accu- 
mulated minimum wage credits of $150 in one 
State but must also have worked in that State 
in at least 2 quarters.* 

Under each of the four assumed eligibility for- 
mulas, the proportion of workers losing all benefit 
rights because of divided wage credits was greater 
for workers employed in three States than in two. 
Under each of the three flat earnings requirements, 
the proportion of workers employed in four or 
more States who were thus disqualified was 
smaller than in the case of workers employed in 
three States; under the $100 earnings require- 
ment the proportion disqualified was less for 
workers employed in four or more States than for 
those employed in two. Evidently the higher 
earnings of the former group offset the effect of 
division of earnings among a larger number of 
States. Under the high-quarter earnings formula, 
on the other hand, 27 percent of the workers em- 
ployed in four or more States, as compared with 
13 percent of those employed in two States and 
18 percent of those employed in three, were ineli- 
gible for benefits because of the distribution of 
their wage credits. In this case, the requirement 
of employment in more than one quarter counter- 
acts the higher earnings and operates with increas- 
ing force as the number of States of employment 
increases. 

Unused wage credits.—In addition to the multi- 
employer migrants who would lose all benefit 
rights, another large group would qualify in one 
but not in all States of employment. *Under an 
insurance system in which benefit rights are related 
to past earnings and employment experience, most 
of these workers would have lower weekly benefit 


8 With the exception of workers earning $450 or more in the State, who can 
qualify even though employed in only 1 quarter, because of the effect of the 
maximum weekly benefit amount on the computations. 
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amounts or a shorter potential duration of benefits 
because of their inability to obtain full credit for 
their taxable wages in the computation of benefit 
rights. The amount earned in States in which 
the worker did not qualify for benefits was cal. 
culated for each migrant eligible in at least one 
State. These amounts are called “unused w 
credits” throughout this discussion (tables 3 
and 4). 

The existence of unused wage credits, that is, 
the inability to obtain insurance credit for total 
taxable wages, has varied consequences depending 
on the formula used to compute the weekly 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of multi-employer 
migrants with specified number of States of employ- 
ment, by availability of wage credits under four 
assumed eligibility requirements, 1938 




























































































Total wage credits Workers with 
unused because of — unused 
steal cecciieeascsetaanianalia credits 
Total less than 
with maximum 
No un- | some benefit 
Number of /|Total ! “ase Failure to Distri- un- tights 
States of - meet bution used 
employment eodits minimum of wage 
; require- wages cred- My \ 
ment g its | dura | dura- 
tion | tion 
for for- 
mula *) mula? 
| 
| $100 wages required in base year 
| 
} 
2 or more | 100.0 42.5 9.8 3.5 44.2 38.4 26.6 
Riidhialircsinalints 100.0 43.8 10.3 3.3 42.6 37.5 26.5 
3 . } 100.0 29.2 4.6 6.6 59.6 46.7 26.6 
4 or more__| 100.0 19.6 3.6 1.8 75.0 55.4 20.5 
} 
$150 wages required in base year 
2 or more__....| 100.0 32.0 14.9 5.4 47.7 41.0 B.4 
2 - | 100.0 33.3 15.5 5.2 46.0 40.2 23.4 
3 : 100.0 20.1 9.1 7.8 63.0 49.0 27.9 
4 or more 100.0 8.0 4.5 7.1 80.4] 58.0 34.8 
$250 wages required in base year 
l | 
2 or more_.....| 100.0 19. 5 25.2 | 8.2| 47.1] 30.3) 25.2 
2 seu 100.0 20.3 26.1 | 7.7 45.9 38.8 25.2 
| ar oe 100.0 10.7 16.9 | 13.8 58.6 42.7 | 24.5 
4 or more__| 100.0 5.4 10.7 | 10.7 | 73.2] 51.8 | 31.2 
High-quarter wage requirement 
| 
2 or more__....| 100.0 11.5 15.7 | 13.6 59.2 48.7 32.0 
iat actus 100.0 12.5 16.3 | 13.1} 58.1] 48.0] 315 
So 100.0 1.3 | 9.1 18.1 71.5 56.5 38.5 
4 or more 100. 0 1.8 | 5.3 26.8 66.1] 49.1 29.5 
| 











1 Represents 9,228 workers receiving taxable wages from more than 1 
employer; for distribution see table 2. 

2 Migrants with total taxable wages of less than $1,000 having unused wage 
credits and migrants with total taxable wages of $1,000 or more whose total 
taxable wages minus their unused wage credits were less than $1,400. 
Credited earnings of $1,400 were assumed to give maximum benefit rights. 

3 Migrants with total taxable wages of less than $500 having unused wage 
credits and migrants with total taxable wages of $500 or more whose total 
taxable wages minus their unused wage credits were less than $900. Cred- 
ited earnings of $900 were assumed to give maximum benefit rights. 

4 Number failing to meet minimum requirement estimated as sum of 
number earning less than $150 and number earning $150 or more but 
having employment in only 1 quarter. 
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benefit amount and the duration of benefits. If 
weekly benefit amounts are determined on the 
basis of annual-earnings schedules, failure to 
obtain full credit for taxable wages will result in 
a migrant’s receiving lower weekly benefits than 
under a single system, unless his credited earnings 
are sufficient to entitle him to the maximum 
benefits payable. If weekly benefit amounts are 
a computed fraction of total wages during the 
claimant’s highest quarter of earnings, a division 
of earnings among States during such a period 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of multi-employer 
migrants with specified taxable wages in 1938, by 
amount of unused wage credits under three assumed 
eligibility requirements 





Total wage 
credits unused Some unused wage 


because of— credits 
No 
unused 
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Failure | 
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mum re-| tion of| ‘gi99 | 209 | 499 
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Taxable wages |Total ! 














$150 wages required in base year 


Total... | 100.0 | 32.0 | 14.9 | 6.4 | 34 
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0 5} 11.2] @ | 
Less than $500..| 100.6 | 5.9| 31.4] 11.3 | 40.9 | 10.5 ae 
600-009.........| 100.0 | 43.0 | |, 42.2) 14.8 
1,000-1,499 100.0 | 63.6 | 26.7) 96) 0.1 | 
1,500-1,909.. 100.0 | 70.2 | 222) 7.6 
2,000-2,499. 100.0 | 73.6 | | 15.8 | 10.6 | 
2,500-2,990 100.0 | 86.6 | | 80) 54] 
3,000 or more 100. 0 | 82.2 | | 10.8 | 7.0 ee 
Less than 1,000.| 100.0} 194 | 20.0) 7.2) 413/121 | 
Less than 1,800.| 100.0) 288/ 17.1] 62|392/117/ @ | 








$250 wages required in base year 
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19.5 25. 2 | a2 | 19.6 | 19.5 | (2) 















































Total.....| 100.0 | 27.0 
Less than $500..| 100. 0 --| $31] 17.0) 227] 7.2} 
_.....-.-} 100.0} 10.0 | | l4}309| 307/ 1.0] @ 
1,000-1,490.-----| 100.0 | 48.6 | | 25.9 2.2 | 1.3 | 
1,500-1,999.- 100. 0 56.7 21.4 | 21.2 5 | 2 
2,000-2,499.. 100. 0 63. 4 | 15.1) 21.1) .4| 
2,500-2,900....._| 100.0 <3 1-- | | 80] 98] .9| 
8,000 or more...| 100.0 | 76.2 | | 10.7 13.1 | 
Less than 1,000. 100.0} 6.9 | 33.9 | 10.9} 2.9)190) .4| @ 
Less than 1,500.| 100.0} 13.0) 29/| 94 28.5 | 19.7 | 5} @) 
| 
| High-quarter wage requirement 
] l l 
Total.....| 100.0 | 11.5 15.7 | 13.6 | 29.8 | 20.1 | a3} a1 
Less than $500.| 100.0} 1.5] 327/| 25.4|303/100/ 1)... 
-....---| 100.0| 13.6 2} 82/383/357| 67| 3 
1,000-1,499._. 100.0 | 25.5 2) 11/)243/] 269/182) 38 
1,500-1,999__ 100.0 28.2 | 2) .3] 10.6) 20.9) 19.7) 11 
2,000-2,499 ___ 100.0 | 29.7 | | .4]14.6] 191) 142) 220 
2,500-2,009....--| 100.0} 36.6).....-|.....| 63] 10.7 m3 | 32.1 
3,000 or more...| 100.0 | 34.1 | 2:3 9] 98/122] 7.0] 33.7 
a —— _—EE 
Less than 1,000.| 100.0| 5.9| 20.9) 181 33.2 | 19.3 2.5 | 1 
Less than 1,500. 100.0} 8.8 | 17.9 | 15.6 | 31.9 | 20.4 4.8) .6 








! Represents 9,228 workers receiving taxable wages from more than 1 
employer; for distribution see table 1. 
8 than 0.05 percent. 
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will have a similar effect. Only if benefits are 
based on reported full-time earnings is there little 
possibility of a reduction in the weekly benefit 
amount resulting from the existence of unused 
wage credits. Even in this case, a worker might 
have had higher full-time earnings in a State in 
which he was ineligible. 

More important than reductions in weekly 
benefit amounts is the decrease in total benefits— 
that is, the shorter duration of benefit payments— 
which results from the existence of unused wage 
credits when total benefits are determined by 
previous taxable wages. At the present time, 
only 13 States pay benefits of uniform duration 
to all qualified claimants. In the remaining 
States, the potential duration of benefits is limited 
by base-year earnings. An exact measure of the 
loss of benefit rights suffered by migrants who are 
eligible for benefits in at least one State but who 
have some unused wage credits would necessitate 
computation of weekly benefit amounts and total 
benefits payable under various formulas for each 
worker, on the basis of his total taxable wages and 
his taxable wages in each State in which he was 
eligible. This elaborate procedure was not pos- 
sible. The general character of the conclusions 
which can be drawn is not altered by this omission, 
although the measure of loss of benefit rights is 
less precise. 

Maximum benefit rights —Any worker who had 
accumulated sufficient earnings in one State to 
entitle him to maximum benefit rights, even 
though he had unused wage credits in another 
State, would fare as well as the nonmigrant under 
the individual State insurance systems. In other 
words, unused wage credits are to the migrant’s 
disadvantage only when the earnings used as a 
basis for calculating his benefit rights do not 
entitle him to maximum benefit rights.‘ It is, 
therefore, desirable for some purposes to exclude 
from the figures migrants who may be assumed to 
be eligible for maximum benefits. The maximum 
benefits payable vary greatly from State to State. 
The norm is about $15 a week, with maximum 
duration of 16 weeks. In States which do not 
provide benefits for a uniform duration, total 
benefits allowed are calculated as anywhere from 
¥% to \ of earnings in a 1-year base period.® 

4 This statement does not imply, of course, that existing maximum benefit 
rights are adequate. 


$ The only exception is the District of Columbia, in which total benefits 
are }% of wages. 











Estimates were made of the number of workers 
who would qualify for maximum or less than 
maximum benefit rights under two different dura- 
tion formulas. One assumed that total benefits 
were limited to 4 of base-year wages and the other 
to % of base-year wages. Both assumed an over- 
all maximum duration of 16 weeks and a weekly 
benefit amount of %; of the high-quarter wages, 
with a minimum of $5 and a maximum of $15. 
When the weekly benefit amount is computed as a 
specified fraction of the wages in the highest 
quarter and when total benefits allowed are 
limited to a specified proportion of base-period 
wages, it is possible to define the conditions under 
which a worker will receive maximum total bene- 
fits with relation to the ratio of high-quarter to 
annual earnings. 

Under the first duration formula described 
above, to receive maximum benefit rights, a 
worker’s base-vear earnings must be at least 2% 
times his high-quarter earnings,® except in the 
case of workers with taxable wages of $960 or 
more, the amount required to qualify for the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount of $15 for 16 weeks. 
Under the second formula, to receive benefits for 
16 weeks a worker’s base-year earnings must be 
at least 3% times his high-quarter earnings,’ unless 
they are $1,440 or more, the amount required to 
qualify for the assumed maximum weekly benefit 
amount of $15 for that period. Any migrant 
whose total taxable wages were less than the 
amount required for maximum benefits and whose 
base-year earnings did not equal the requisite 
multiple of his high-quarter earnings can be 
assumed to qualify for less than maximum bene- 
fits. If any of his wage credits were unused, 
under these conditions, his potential benefit rights 
would be less than would be the case under a 
single insurance system. 

On this assumption * it was estimated that, if 
the first of these benefit-duration formulas had 
been in effect in all States, from 27 to 32 percent 
of the multi-employer migrants, had they become 
claimants, would have had reduced benefits re- 
sulting from a division of wage credits: A con- 
siderably larger proportion, from 38 to 49 per- 


6 Base-year earnings required for maximum benefits = weekly benefit 
amount X 16X4=%%s high-quarter earnings X 16X4=2!44s HQE. 

7 Base-year earnings required for maximum benefits = weekly benefit 
amount X 16X6=%s high-quarter earnings X 16X6=3214s HQE. 

8 A more detailed description of the method used will be found in appendix 
C of the report on which this study is based. 
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cent, would have been adversely affected had the » 
more severe benefit-duration formula applied unj- 
formly. These proportions may be compared 
with the 44 to 59 percent of multi-employer 
migrants having unused wage credits (table 3), 

Of the multi-employer migrants assumed to have 
less than maximum benefit rights, the proportion 
who had unused wage credits increased with the 
number of States of employment under all of the 
flat earnings eligibility requirements. Under the 
high-quarter earnings formula, the proportion of 
three-State migrants with unused wage credits 
was larger than that of the two-State migrants, 
Because so high a proportion of the migrants em- 
ployed in four or more States were ineligible in all 
States under this formula, the proportion with un- 
used wage credits was smaller for the group with 
employment in four or more States than for the 
groups employed in fewer States. 

Amounts of unused wage credits —The amounts 
of unused wage credits of multi-employer migrants 
eligible in at least one but not all States are, of 
course, more substantial the more stringent the 
eligibility requirement applied (table 4). Under 
all the assumed eligibility formulas, there was a 
tendency for the amount of unused wage credits to 
increase with the number of States of employment. 
Under the $150 base-year wage requirement, 11.2 
percent of all multi-employer migrants and 11.7 
percent of those with total taxable wages of less 
than $1,500 in the year had unused wage credits of 
between $100 and $299. Under the $250 require- 
ment, the comparable percentages with unused 
wage credits of this amount were 19.6 and 19.7; 
under the high-quarter earnings formula, the com- 
parable percentages were 20.1 and 20.4. There 
were 3.1 percent under the high-quarter earnings 
formula who had unused wage credits of $500 or 
more, but the great majority of this group would 
have been entitled to maximum benefits, as de- 
fined above, in the States in which they qualified. 

The significance of a given amount of unused 
wage credits depends upon the method by which 
weekly benefit amounts and total benefits are 
computed. If total benefits were limited to } 
of wage credits, and weekly benefits ranged from 
$5 to $15, unused wage credits of $100 would 
represent benefits of $16.67 or 1-3 weeks of benefit 
payments. If total benefits were limited to \ of 
wage credits, the same amount of unused wage 
credits would represent 1.7-5 weeks of benefit 
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payments. Unused wage credits of $300 would, 
on these assumptions, represent a potential loss 
of benefit payments of 3-10 weeks under the \% 
duration formula, and 5-15 weeks under the % 
formula. The application of an over-all maximum 
of 16 weeks would, of course, limit the potential 
loss. 

This discussion has assumed that if a worker 
had sufficient taxable wages to qualify for benefits 
in all States in which he was employed he would 
suffer no loss of benefit rights as compared with 
a nonmigrant worker with similar earnings. 
However, under the interstate benefit-payment 
plan, claims are usually filed first against the 
State in which the worker is residing at the time, 
which will ordinarily be the State in which he 
was most recently employed. If a worker has 
several short spells of unemployment throughout 
his benefit year rather than one long spell of con- 
tinuous unemployment, the lapse of time before 
he can file a claim against a State of previous 
employment may eliminate from his base year 
sufficient earnings in that State to disqualify him. 
For this reason, the figures shown here for migrants 
who lose benefit rights may be an understatement. 

Increased benefit rights—Division of earnings 
among several systems may result in increased 
benefits as well as in loss of benefit rights. If all 
States paid benefits to qualified workers for a uni- 
form duration, all migrants who qualified in more 
than one State would be potentially eligible for 
double or more than double the maximum benefits 
available in a single State. Under the most 
stringent benefit formula discussed above—that 
limiting total benefits to % of wage credits— 
workers with taxable wages of $1,500 or more and 
eligible in all States in which they were employed 
would probably qualify for more than the maxi- 
mum benefits available in a single State. The 
proportion of migrants in this category ranged 
from 3.9 percent of the total group under the high- 
quarter earnings eligibility formula to 10.4 percent 
under the $100 earnings requirement, or from 30.4 
percent to 81.6 percent of those earning $1,500 or 
more (table 5). Similarly, if total benefits were 
limited to % of wage credits, those workers with 
taxable wages of $1,000 or more and eligible for 
benefits in all States of employment would pre- 
sumably be eligible for total benefits in excess of 
the maximum benefits available in a single State. 
In addition, other migrants in the same earnings 
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Table 5.—Percentage distribution of multi-employer 
migrants with base-year wages exceeding amount 
necessary for maximum benefit rights under two 
duration formulas, by potential benefit rights, 1938 









































Potential benefit rights 
In excess of maximum 
‘ . At maxi- 
Eligibility requirement | Total mum Eligible 
(eligib! in more Eligible 
nyga'| Tout | Sane | ae 
but not States 
in all 
Maximum total benefits % base-year wages ! 
$100 wages............... 100.0 14.8 85. 2 3.6 81.6 
150 wages._..........-.-.- 100. 0 20.0 80.0 5.3 74.7 
250 wages....... 100.0 29.7 70.3 6.2 64.1 
High-quarter wages ? 100.0 63.6 35. 4 6.0 30. 4 
Maximum total benefits 4 base-year wages * 
$100 wages__ 100. 19.2 80.8 41 76.7 
BP I ceeccnteccsusun 100.0 25. 6 74.4 5.3 69.1 
| EE 100.0 37.8 62.2 5.9 56.3 
High-quarter wages 4. 66. 5 32.3 4.4 27.9 
1 1,175 multi-employer niges ts with py net nae or more. 


21/0 percent of multi-em oer ee yodees 
2 2,350 multi-employer m its with taxable — $1,000 or more. 
41.2 percent of multi-employer migrants are ine! ineligible in all States. 


categories who had some unused wage credits, 
and who were eligible for benefits in more than one 
State but not in all States of employment, may 
have had a distribution of wage credits entitling 
them to larger total benefits than those to which 
they would have been entitled under a single sys- 
tem. However, this second group would be very 
small. For example, of those earning $1,500 or 
more in covered employment, from 3.6 percent 
under the $100 earnings formula to 6.2 percent 
under the $250 earnings formula were eligible for 
benefits in more than one State and had some un- 
used wage credits. Similarly, a very small pro- 
portion of those earning $1,000 or more—from 
4.1 percent to 5.9 percent—were eligible in more 
than one State and at the same time had some 
unused earnings. 

Of the entire group who might be entitled to 
benefits in excess of the maximum possible in any 
one State of employment, it is improbable that a 
significant number would be unemployed over a 
sufficiently long period of time to draw benefits for 
as much as 16 weeks in most years. Of the multi- 
employer migrants with taxable wages of $1,500 or 
more, 89.6 percent, and of those earning $1,000 or 
more in covered employment, 88.7 percent, had 
employment in all 4 quarters of 1938. 








Benefit Rights of One-Employer Migrants 


If the potential benefit rights of the one- 
employer migrants under the assumed formulas 
are studied, it becomes apparent that the higher 
earnings of this group make them less susceptible 
to benefit losses resulting from a division of 
earnings. This is, of course, particularly true 
when the only condition of eligibility is a specified 
earnings requirement. Under any of the assumed 
flat earnings formulas, a smaller proportion of the 
one-employer than of the multi-employer migrants 
would be disqualified from benefits in all States and 
a considerably smaller proportion of those one- 
employer migrants who qualified for benefits 
would have had enhanced benefit rights had all 
their wage credits been combined. Conversely a 
much larger proportion of the one-employer 
migrants would have had benefit rights in excess 
of the maximum possible in one State of 
employment. 

When employment, as well as earnings, is a 
factor in the determinstion of eligibility, as it is 
under the high-quarter earnings formula, the one- 
employer migrants were only slightly less suscep- 
tible to benefit losses resulting from divided wage 
credits than were the multi-employer migrants. 
While the proportion subject to total disqualifica- 
tion was smaller, the proportion whose total bene- 
fits would have been greater had it been possible 
to combine all wage credits in the computation of 
benefit rights was slightly larger than that of the 
multi-employer migrants. Approximately 5 per- 
cent of both the multi-employer and the one- 
employer migrants might gain in benefit rights by 
virtue of dual coverage under the high-quarter 
earnings formula. 

If it were possible to segregate those of the one- 
employer migrants who are not protected by the 
uniform definition of employment and to include 
them with the multi-employer migrants, the 
number of workers affected by a division of wage 
credits would be greater, but the extent of the 
loss of potential benefit rights would probably 
appear somewhat less than when the multi- 
employer migrants alone are taken into considera- 
tion. It is also clear that the arrangements for 
crediting all the taxable wages of a one-employer 
migrant with a single agency protect, in general, 
the higher paid and the more steadily employed 
migrants. The primary effect of such arrange- 
ments may be, therefore, to limit the number of 
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workers with potential rights in excess of the usual 
maximum. 


Conclusions 


There are definite limitations to the conclusions 
which can be drawn from a study of migration 
based on a single year’s experience. The number 
and the types of individuals who work in covered 
employment in more than one State during a 
year probably vary greatly with business condj- 
tions. Employment opportunities in 1938 were 
relatively limited, and it is probable that there 
were fewer migrants, as here defined, in that year 
than in 1937 or 1939. Certainly, the proportion 
of workers with some covered employment whose 
wage credits are divided among several unem- 
ployment compensation systems will be greater 
in 1941 than in 1938, and the problem may be 
expected to increase in importance throughout the 
defense and post-defense periods. 

It is estimated on the basis of the sample that in 
1938, had what we have called the high-quarter 
earnings eligibility requirement and the more 
generous of the duration formulas been in effect 
in all the States, and had employers of 1 or more 
been subject to the unemployment compensation 
laws in all States, approximately 126,000 multi- 
employer migrants, who would have qualified for 
benefits on the basis of their total taxable wages, 
would have lost all insurance protection because 
of a division of their wage credits. An additional 
295,000 would have lost some part—for many, & 
substantial part—of the insurance protection 
which would have been available to them had all 
their taxable wages been credited under a single 
system. About 76,000 multi-employer migrants, 
all workers with taxable wages of $1,000 or more 
during 1938 and with relatively steady employ- 
ment, might have qualified for more than the usual 
maximum weeks of benefits had they become un- 
employed. These figures somewhat understate the 
number of migrants whose potential protection 
would have been either reduced or enhanced by the 
existence of unused wage credits, because of their 
failure to include those one-employer migrants 
whose wages are not credited with a single agency. 
Inclusion of these workers would have increased by 
about 23,000 or 8 percent the group whose benefit 
rights would be enhanced by a combination of 
wage credits. More than 6,000 one-employer 
migrants, ineligible for benefits, could have 
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qualified if all their wage credits were considered 
in determining eligibility. An additional 6,000 
one-employer migrants might have qualified for 
more than the usual maximum weeks of benefits. 

The limitation of coverage, in many States, to 
employers of eight or more, would undoubtedly 
result in the disqualification of additional mi- 
grants; but there is no evidence, at present, as to 
whether coverage restrictions affect unequally 
workers employed in one and those employed in 
more than one State. A certain number of the 
migrants as well as of the nonmigrants included in 
this study may be assumed to have had railroad 
earnings in 1938 and thus a further division of their 
total taxable wages among insurance systems. 
Recent studies by the Railroad Retirement Board 
and the Social Security Board indicate the exist- 
ence of considerable movement between railroad 
employment and employments covered by the 
old-age and survivors insurance and unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 

In terms of the number of workers affected, 
other inadequacies of the present unemployment 
compensation systems bulk larger than those 
resulting solely from a division of wage credits 
between systems. Many of the changes which 
would minimize the inequities in the potential 
rights of migrants would also, however, increase 
the protection available to nonmigrants. 

Were all the States to provide benefits for a 
uniform duration of a specified number of weeks 
to all qualified workers, the major inequities of 
the multistate system would be remedied so far 
as those migrants who can qualify in one State 
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are concerned. If, in addition, all States com- 
puted weekly benefit amounts on the basis of full- 
time weekly wages or high-quarter earnings, with 
specified minimum benefits, the loss of benefit 
rights resulting from a division of earnings be- 
tween separate State insurance systems would be 
almost obviated for workers who qualify in one 
State. If national minimum benefit standards of 
this character were adopted, it might be desirable 
to amend the interstate benefit-payment plan to 
prevent a worker from drawing more than the 
maximum in benefit rights provided by any one 
State during a benefit year. Under the present 
system it seems improbable that a significant num- 
ber of migrants receive larger total benefits than 
nonmigrants in the same earnings categories but 
if the changes described above were made, the 
number profiting from multiple coverage would 
probably be considerably increased. 

These changes would still leave unprotected the 
migrants who would qualify for benefits on the 
basis of their total taxable wages but who fail to 
qualify in any one State under a multistate 
system. This group can be protected only through 
the use of their entire wage credits in the compu- 
tation of benefit rights, whether under a single 
unemployment insurance system or through some 
series of agreements and administrative arrange- 
ments between the separate State agencies. If the 
unemployment insurance system is to provide 
adequate protection against the hazards of unem- 
ployment, further attention should be directed 
to the rights of workers employed in more than 
one State. 
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Migration and National Defense 


Joyce CAMPBELL AND CATHERINE R. Harris* 


THE GREAT POPULATION MOVEMENTS which have 
played such an important role in the development 
of this country had their roots in the shifting 
pattern of economic opportunity. During the 
nineteenth century, millions of Europeans left 
poverty and the restricted horizons of the old 
country to seek a place in the expanding life of 
America. The pioneer West offered the farmer 
and the prospector wider opportunities than the 
already crowded areas of the eastern United States. 
The rapid development of mass production during 
the nineteen twenties caused a continuous flow 
of population from rural areas to expanding 
metropolitan centers. These migrations, funda- 
mentally a product of an expanding economy 
requiring for its development tremendous human 
resources, have had a profound effect on the spirit 
and structure of American democracy. 

Today the American people are again on the 
march, moving in response to tremendous indus- 
trial expansion, mobilizing in areas of economic 
opportunity. Since September 1940 the na- 
tional defense program, which has brought em- 
ployment to the highest level in the Nation’s 
history, has stimulated the migration of thousands 
of workers to centers of shipbuilding and aircraft 
production, to the cities where heavy industry is 
concentrated, and to large-scale construction 
projects. 

The geographic pattern of defense migration 
has been determined by the differing impact of 
defense activity on the various parts of the coun- 
try. While nonagricultural employment for the 
country as a whole increased by less than 10 per- 
cent between May 1940 and May 1941, the in- 
crease in New England and in the Great Lakes 
and South Atlantic regions was substantially 
greater.' On the other hand, in the West Central 
and Rocky Mountain regions, the increases were 
much less. Spectacular gains were reported 
in Rhode Island, Connecticut, Indiana, Maryland, 
and Virginia, in each of which nonagricultural 
employment, as estimated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, increased by more than 20 percent 

* Bureau of Employment Security, Research and Statistics Division. 


1U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Indexes 
of Nonagricultural Employment. 
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during the year. The smallest increases occurred 
in typically nonindustrial States, such as Iowa, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, West Virginia, and the 
Rocky Mountain States. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that employment in New York State in- 
creased only 6 percent. 

More than half of all defense contracts allocated 
from June 1, 1940 through April 30, 1941, were 
concentrated in 6 States containing one-third of 
the Nation’s population. Exactly 80 percent of 
the contracts were concentrated in 13 States con- 
taining exactly half of the total population. Con- 
tracts during this period were awarded in the 
highly industrialized areas suitable for the pro- 
duction of aircraft, ordnance, and ships. The 
greatest dispersion of contracts occurred in locat- 
ing Army camps and large plants for the manu- 
facture of explosives and ammunition; typically, 
these projects have been built in rural areas. 

Detailed understanding of the character of the 
migration arising out of the defense program is of 
importance in planning for national defense needs 
and for the period of readjustment which will 
follow. Not only does migration have a vital 
effect on the supplies of labor and on industrial 
production in certain areas, but it also creates 
many-sided social problems arising from sudden 
increases in population. 


Causes of Migration 

There is ample evidence that the migration 
stimulated by the defense program has already 
been substantial. It is apparent, however, that 
only in small part has this migration been planned 
or directed by community agencies with the 
specific object of meeting local labor shortages. 
While particular industries and communities 
requiring labor have made their needs known 
generally, it has been virtually impossible to 
control the response to such publicity. Workers 
have migrated in excessive numbers to certain 
points; very often a demand for certain specific 
types of workers, usually skilled, has resulted in 
an influx of workers of all types into a particular 
community. At other points, however, migrants 
have been generally successful in obtaining em- 
ployment, and the volume and type of in- 
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migration has not been greatly out of line with 
economic opportunities offered in the area. 

There is no doubt that much of this migration 
has served a valuable purpose in meeting labor 
shortages, but a great deal of it has been unneces- 
sary, wasteful, and costly, both for the individual 
worker and for the community to which he 
migrates. 

The regular reports to the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and the special reports on defense 
migration into selected areas,’ obtained at the 
request of the House Committee on National 
Defense Migration, indicate that migration is most 
frequently attributable to lack of employment in 
the home community, to increased employment in 
defense areas, and particularly to wage differen- 
tials between those areas and the communities 
from which the migrants came. Newspaper pub- 
licity, advertising, rumors, reports spread by 
friends and relatives, are frequently noted as 
stimulants to migration. The Washington State 
Employment Service reports that “the migration 
of unskilled job seekers is extraordinarily re- 
sponsive to publicity. Skilled workers have some 
assurance of employment in their own communities 
and are less likely to move in response to rumors.” 
Newspaper publicity on projects in Tacoma and 
Seattle was said to have ‘‘unleashed an avalanche 
of undirected migration.” 

California reports that a large proportion of 
workers are brought into the area by rumors and 
newspaper publicity. “This is particularly the 
case with unskilled agricultural workers and work- 
ers from the South Central States.”’ 

Intensive recruiting campaigns undertaken by 
employers, involving advertising and scouting for 
labor, have in the main been directed toward 
obtaining skilled workers in specialized branches 
of industry. While accounts of such activities 
occur frequently in the State labor-market reports, 
it would appear that workers obtained in this 
manner are only a small proportion of the total 
number of migrants. Migration of skilled workers 





? The bulk of the detailed information summarized in this report covers the 
first 4 months of 1941 and is obtained from three sources—the monthly labor- 
market reports received from the employment security agencies in all States, 
the labor-market surveys made during recent months in specific local areas, 
and special reports on defense migration which the Bureau of Employment 
Security, on behalf of the House Committee Investigating National Defense 
Migration, requested in March 1941 from 20 important defense areas. Up to 
the end of April, 12 States had responded to the request, namely, California, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Dlinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, and Washington. 
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in response to activities of the State employment 
services in recruiting workers also accounts for a 
small proportion of the total number. 


Migration to Construction Projects 


One of the earliest and perhaps most widely 
publicized of the defense migrations occurred in 
connection with construction projects, usually 
located outside populous urban communities. The 
building of Army camps has required large 
temporary supplies of labor; the construction of 
huge new plants for the manufacture of explosives 
and ammunition has led to initial in-migration of 
construction workers, supplanted later by a dif- 
ferent type of labor needed for plant operation. 
Influxes of construction workers into sparsely 
settled areas have caused boom towns to spring 
up overnight, with workers housed in barracks, 
tents, and trailers. 

The workers migrating into these towns fall 
into two chief groups. First are the skilled work- 
ers trained in construction crafts, many of whom 
are imported on contract, with definite jobs 
assured. Even those who have come without the 
assurance of definite jobs usually do not encounter 
difficulty in finding employment. The only State 
which noted any unemployment of skilled con- 
struction workers was Florida, which in February 
1941 reported that ‘‘publicity given various proj- 
ects in the lower east coast section has resulted in 
an influx of skilled workers who are not needed 
and who do not remain in the area for any great 
length of time.”’ 

Skilled construction workers are a highly mobile 
group and migrate over an extensive territory. 
They do not usually take root in the community 
to which they come but are ready to pull up stakes 
and move on at the completion of a particular 
project. A great many of these workers are 
referred to particular jobs through the unions, 
which allocate workers to jobs on a Nation-wide 
scale. Many come from highly urbanized dis- 
tricts. New York City, for example, reported 
the temporary migration of 22,000 skilled con- 
struction workers to Army projects outside the 
State. 

The second important group of migrants to 
sites of defense construction consists of workers 
from the surrounding countryside, who have 
migrated to these temporary projects in great 
numbers. While some have been found to have 
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considerable ability as carpenters and have 
obtained skilled or semiskilled jobs, the majority 
were unskilled workers, usually farm laborers by 
occupation, who have been hired as “hammer and 
saw’’ men supplementing the more highly skilled 
labor imported from greater distances. On those 
construction projects which have been located in 
isolated rural areas far from any large urban 
supplies of unskilled labor, the workers from the 
farms have been especially successful in finding 
temporary employment. On the other hand, 
when the projects have been located in or near 
cities, where large numbers of unskilled unem- 
ployed workers were available, only a relatively 
small proportion of the rural migrants have found 
work. 

Some of the most important construction migra- 
tions have occurred in the Southern States, all the 
way from Virginia and West Virginia to Florida 
and extending as far West as Texas and New 
Mexico. A large influx of construction workers 
has been noted in Virginia, especially into Alex- 
andria, Radford, Norfolk, and Newport News. 

From all over the Southern States workers have 
been migrating to centers of defense construction 
activity. Five thousand West Virginia workers 
were employed at the Hercules plant in Radford, 
Virginia, while 700 workers from North Carolina 
went to the same point. Extensive migration has 
been reported into Louisville, Kentucky; Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina; Tullahoma, Tennessee; 
Milan, Tennessee; Camp Wheeler, Georgia; Mo- 
bile, Alabama; and Camp Blanding, Florida. 

Similarly, large construction projects in other 
areas, such as Ravenna, Ohio, and Joliet, Illinois, 
have attracted thousands of migrant workers. 
In Charlestown, Indiana, 95 percent of the 8,500 
migrants were said to be skilled construction 
workers imported for the construction of a large 
powder plant. The Maryland State Employment 
Service reports that 15,000-20,000 workers mi- 
grated into the Baltimore-Annapolis area during 
the period of defense expansion; most of these 
workers were skilled in the construction trades. 
On the Pacific Coast, the State of Washington 
reports that 8,000 of the total 34,000 workers who 
migrated into the Seattle-Tacoma-Bremerton area 
from September 1940 to the end of April 1941 
were members of building-trades unions and had 
been sent into the area largely through the unions. 
In California most of the estimated 15,000—16,000 
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migrants into the Central Coast counties area 
between September 1940 and February 1941 were 
construction workers. Approximately 10,000 of 
these were experienced and _ skilled, generally 
recruited through trade-unions; nearly all of them 
found work. The remaining 5,000-6,000 were 
mainly agricultural workers, few of whom obtained 
employment. 


Industrial Migration 


The national defense program has increased pro- 
duction of heavy ordnance, machinery, and ma- 
chine tools in the metal-working centers of the 
Northeast and North Central States. 

Aircraft production up to the present time has 
been centered in Los Angeles, San Diego, and 
Seattle on the West Coast, and in Connecticut, 
Long Island, northern New Jersey, Buffalo, and 
Baltimore in the East. Shipbuilding activities 
center in San Francisco and Seattle in the West, 
in Boston, New York, New Jersey, Baltimore, and 
Norfolk in the East. 

The volume of migration into many of the in- 
dustrial centers has been very great; other im- 
portant centers have been relatively little affected. 
There has also been considerable variation in the 
occupational characteristics of migrants among the 
different areas, a variation corresponding in some 
degree to the economic opportunities offered in 
those areas. Thus, in the western part of the 
country, where for the most part new plants have 
been erected in areas of little or no industrializa- 
tion and with small reserves of industrial labor, 
there has been large-scale employment of thous- 
ands of semiskilled and newly trained workers from 
other States. In the more densely industrialized 
East, where large reserves of unemployed workers 
were readily available for training or immediate 
employment, the need for the importation of in- 
dustrial workers in the early stages of the defense 
program has been confined to the more highly 
skilled groups. Consequently, there has been rela- 
tively less in-migration of newly trained semi- 
skilled workers. 

In spite of this difference between areas, it may 
be stated that throughout most of the country the 
majority of migrants to industrial communities are 
semiskilled and unskilled workers. Many are agri- 
cultural workers drawn from the surrounding terri- 
tory; others come from depressed industrial and 
mining communities. A considerable number ob- 
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tain employment in unskilled factory work or 
urban construction. Jt is reported that employers 
in aircraft and other industries are importing rural 
labor in preference to unskilled labor already in 
the area. In some areas many of the unskilled 
migrants do not succeed in getting jobs, but so far 
relatively few have become stranded or caused a 
serious community problem. The majority are 
said to have sufficient funds to leave the area if 
they do not find jobs within a short time 

Migration of skilled workers to industrial areas 
has served an important function in supplying the 
necessary labor for the highly skilled machine and 
metal-working operations. Skilled workers in 
these occupations migrate over greater distances 
than do less skilled groups. They have frequently 
been known to travel halfway across the continent 
or even greater distances in response to favorable 
job opportunities. Migration of such wide range 
has been stimulated by aggressive recruitment 
practices of certain employers who have scoured 
the country for workers, sending out recruiting 
agents and advertising in many scattered areas. 
As in the case of construction workers, a large 
proportion of skilled industrial workers appear to 
migrate in response to definitely assured job op- 
portunities: most of the States report that even if 
they come without such assurance they have 
little difficulty in obtaining work. 

The migration of both skilled and unskilled 
workers to the primary centers of defense produc- 
tion has in turn created secondary migration to 
smaller communities. Youths from the farms 
migrate to factories and shops in the small towns 
to take the place of more experienced workers who 
have left. Employers in the smaller communities 
complain that these localities are being drained of 
experienced workers because of the ability of em- 
ployers in the large centers to pay higher wages. 
Ten States report significant migration of this 
kind. 

Information from State employment security 
agencies (summarized below) indicates the general 
pattern of migration occurring in the great indus- 
trial areas. 

Focal points of migration.—Migration into the 
New England region is centered in the State of 
Connecticut, where, as early as September 1940, 
an influx of workers from New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the remaining New England 
States was noted. A survey made by the Associa- 
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tion of Manufacturers of Hartford indicates that 
15 percent of the workers added by manufacturing 
establishments in the Hartford area within the 
past year were last employed out of the State. 
Most of them came from other parts of New 
England. 

A survey made by the State Unemployment 
Compensation Division in five important areas 
(Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, New London, 
and Waterbury) shows that an average of 21 per- 
cent of new registrants with the employment serv- 
ices in these five areas were last employed in other 
States. 

Most of the out-of-State migrants are reported 
to be unskilled, although it is stated that “most of 
the migratory workers who remain in Connecticut 
are apparently absorbed by the manufacturing 
and construction industries. . . . It appears that 
any workers skilled or semiskilled in metal trades 
will be readily absorbed by Connecticut industry. 
The unskilled will not be so readily absorbed by 
manufacturing, although some are being employed 
as factory labor and on construction projects. 
We believe that many of the unskilled workers 
drift into the State and if they do not immediately 
secure employment leave for other defense areas.” 

Migration within the State was also extensive. 
Small communities are losing skilled workers to 
Bridgeport and Hartford; during the first few 
months of the defense program there was a con- 
stant migration from lower-wage communities to 
the defense centers. In February, however, the 
movement was “apparently not as considerable as 
formerly, and presumably, wage rates in the 
lower paid areas are being brought more into line.’”’ 

In Newport News, Virginia, an important ship- 
building center, figures published by one of the 
shipyard companies show that in December 1940 
there were on the pay roll 8,302 Virginians, or 
approximately two-thirds of the total employment. 
Of the remaining third, 2,176 came from North 
Carolina, 344 from Pennsylvania, and 267 from 
South Carolina. Only four States were not repre- 
sented on the pay rolls. 

In the Great Lakes area, Ohio and Michigan, 
both important industrially, have attracted a 
large number of migrant job seekers, while at the 
same time there has been out-migration on a 
smaller scale from Ohio to such places as Charles- 
town, Indiana, and to parts of Pennsylvania. 
Ohio notes an influx of thousands of unskilled 
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workers from Kentucky and Tennessee into indus- 
trial centers such as Cincinnati, Ravenna, and 
Canton. It is stated that “over 7,000 applications 
for work from such persons were received by 58 
Cincinnati firms during January.”’ Several local 
offices reported in January that in the smaller 
cities unskilled and semiskilled workers were leav- 
ing for industrial centers within Ohio or in nearby 
Michigan. In February a similar movement 
among the skilled workers, especially machinists 
and tool makers, was noted. 

In Michigan, Detroit has been the center of 
attraction for migrant workers from nearby Middle 
Western States (especially Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio) and from Kentucky and Tennessee. During 
the 8-month period ended March 31, 1941, nearly 
11,000 workers from outside the city registered 
with the Detroit central placement office. One- 
third of these migrants were said to be semiskilled, 
and 1,900 skilled, 1,500 clerical and sales workers, 
1,450 unskilled, and 600 professional and mana- 
gerial workers. 

In the Middle West some important new plants 
manufacturing defense materials are being erected. 
Wichita, Kansas, is rapidly becoming one of the 
Nation’s leading centers of aircraft production. 
Large numbers of young men from various sections 
of Kansas and a steadily increasing number from 
adjoining States have migrated to the city for 
work in the aircraft factories. 

Along the Pacific Coast there has been a vast 
population movement, both within the area and 
from outside the area, affecting California, Oregon, 
and Washington. The total number of workers 
coming into four areas of California (Los Angeles, 
San Diego, San Francisco, and the Central Coast 
counties) from August 1940 to April 1941 bas been 
estimated at 168,000, about one-half of whom 
migrated from outside the State. The California 
State Employment Service early in May 1941 
considered that the peak of this in-migration had 
not yet been reached. 

In three of the areas, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
and San Francisco, new employment opportuni- 
ties have occurred largely in aircraft manufactur- 
ing, general factory work, and shipyard and 
construction projects, while in the Central Coast 
area employment was predominantly in con- 
struction work. For the four areas combined, 
the largest group of migrants, approximately 40 
percent, were semiskilled workmen or trainees 
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with little experience. About 15 percent were 
skilled experienced workers, and the remainder 
unskilled. However, approximately 84,000 mi. 
grants, or 50 percent of the total, came from 
outside the State, and the great majority were 
skilled, semiskilled, or trainees. The unskilled 
migrants came from within the State, and were 
“mainly harvest-hands, many of whom have been 
following California crops in recent years,” 
These unskilled workers were largely unsuccessful 
in finding work. It was further stated that 
“practically all skilled metal-trades workers look- 
ing for work have found it and skilled construction 
workers have been almost as successful.” 

Washington estimates that of the 34,000 
workers entering the Seattle-Bremerton-Tacoma 
area about 7,000 were imported for work at the 
Bremerton Navy Yard; most of these were 
journeymen mechanics. Another 8,000 were mem- 
bers of construction unions and were presumably 
skilled or semiskilled. No estimate was made of 
the percentage of unskilled workers. It was 
stated that the majority of migrants into the 
area had found work. 

Areas less affected by migration.—Some of the 
heavily populated industrial areas, especially 
those in the East, have been relatively little 
affec.ed by mass migration, though they report 
some interchange of skilled workers with other 
areas. In some cases this lack of in-migration 
may be attributed to the existence of large 
reserves of unemployed workers in the immediate 
vicinity; in other cases lack of a large volume of 
defense activity may be the explanation. 

A report on the Boston metropolitan area 
indicates that, in spite of a considerable amount 
of defense activity, there has been no sizable 
in-migration. ‘‘The defense industries have, until 
this time, utilized the labor supply within a 25- 
mile radius. The Boston metropolitan district 
has, to date, been able to supply all the semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor required and has also 
been able to fill orders in the majority of the skilled 
occupations.”’ 

New York, where defense activity has not been 
great, submitted a statement similar to the Bos- 
ton report: “Our recent inquiries indicate that 
there is no significant amount of in-migration 
of manual labor into New York State seeking de- 
fense employment. There is rather some out- 
migration to other defense areas, notably Con- 
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necticut.” Particular note was made of the mi- 
gration of 22,000 skilled construction workers to 
Army projects outside the State, as well as the 
exodus of a number of carpenters, plumbers, and 
metal-trades workers to points on the East Coast 
from Massachusetts to Florida. Up-State New 
York, likewise, seems to have been little affected 
by in-migration, although recent information in- 
dicates that such a movement may now be begin- 
ning. An aircraft corporation in Buffalo reports 
that 1,000 of the 4,800 persons added to its pay 
roll since the beginning of the year came from 
outside the Buffalo-Niagara Falls area. Roughly, 
250 came from western New York State or north- 
west Pennsylvania; about 150 were from New 
England, eastern New York, New Jersey, and 
from industrial and mining centers of Pennsyl- 
vania; other areas contributed approximately 600 
workers, most of them from Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, and Ohio. A shortage of skilled 
metal-trades workers in up-State New York is 
attributed to the migration of such workers from 
smaller towns to the larger cities in the State. 
Philadelphia, up until very recently, has ob- 
served little in-migration. Reports received dur- 
ing April, however, indicate that migration is 
accelerating. ‘‘Approximately one-half of those 
moving into the uptown areas are from out of the 
State. Of the total number moving in, 37 percent 
are classified in skilled trades. . . The remaining 
63 percent are mostly semiskilled workers with 
very few falling into unskilled categories. The 
number of persons moving into the uptown area 
during the first 3 weeks in April will more than 
double the number moving in during the month 
of March.”” The Pennsylvania reports make fre- 
quent references to migration of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, particularly in the metal trades, 
from smaller towns to larger centers within the 
State. Workers from the anthracite area are re- 
ported seeking work in New York and New 
Jersey, and workers in the Johnstown area have 
migrated to sections of Ohio and West Virginia. 
There has been no appreciable migration of 
workers into New Jersey since the inception of 
the defense program, in spite of considerable de- 
fense activity there. The State attributes this 
fact to the chronic housing shortage; persons ob- 
taining employment in defense areas prefer or are 
forced to commute long distances rather than 
take up residence near the place of their employ- 
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ment. A more important factor may be the ex- 
istence of large labor supplies in New York and 
Philadelphia, within commuting distance of cer- 
tain sections of New Jersey. 

St. Louis, Missouri, although outside the 
eastern industrial area, reports a condition similar 
to that observed in Boston, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. The local labor supply 
apparently has been ample to care for the large 
amount of reemployment in connection with the 
defense program. ‘Generally speaking there has 
been no marked migration of workers to or from 
the St. Louis area... Movements of workers 
into the St. Louis area have not been so notice- 
able as out-migration.” 

There appears to have been relatively little 
migration into Chicago, which like New York has 
thus far been under-exploited as a producer of 
defense materials. 

WPA surveys on industrial migration.—Studies 
conducted by the Work Projects Administration 
during April, May, and June of 1941 on migra- 
tion into Akron, Ohio, Chicago, Illinois, Detroit, 
Michigan, and Fort Wayne, Indiana, tend to cor- 
roborate the reports received from the State 
employment security agencies in the Middle 
Western industrial area. Considerable in-migra- 
tion was found in Detroit and Fort Wayne, where 
industrial activity resulting from the defense 
program had been intense. Chicago, as yet 
relatively untaxed by the defense program, ex- 
perienced only a small influx of workers. Lack 
of migration into Akron, the site of important 
defense industries, was attributed to the presence 
of large local reserves of unemployed workers 
who had been thrown out of work during the 
1937 recession. 

Migrants into all four areas were very success- 
ful in locating employment. Only in Chicago 
was there a substantial amount of unemployment 
among migrants, and even there, 80 percent of 
the migrants were working at the time of the 
survey. It was concluded that the defense pro- 
gram had not brought a Jarge mass of unneeded 
workers into the surveyed areas and that migra- 
tion on the whole had been a realistic response 
to available opportunities. 

Migration into Washington, D. C—As the 
center of expanding Government activities, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is experiencing a large volume of 
in-migration differing in character from the 
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kinds that have been discussed. It has been 
estimated that the population of the District of 
Columbia has increased by 65,000 between May 
1, 1940 and March 1941. Some 3,000 to 4,000 
new Federal employees, a Jarge proportion im- 
ported from outside the Washington area, are 
being added to pay rolls each month. Most of 
these workers are employed in low-salaried white- 
collar occupations. 


Areas of Out-Migration 


In general there has been a steady out-migration 
of workers from the Mountain States and drought 
areas to the Pacific Coast and to other centers of 
defense activity. Large numbers of these workers 
have completed defense training courses in the 
metal trades and other skilled or semiskilled 
occupations, and have found employment in air- 
craft and other industries on the Pacific Coast. 
Out-migration has also been noted from Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. All these States have so far been 
little affected by 1": lefense program, and employ- 
ment opportunit‘» > have been relatively less favor- 
able than in other sections of the country. Re- 
ports from States ranging from Montana in the 
North to New Mexico in the South, from Nevada 
in the West through Missouri in the East, show 
how this territory has lost workers to the industrial 
areas of the Middle and Far West. Most of the 
workers migrating have been skilled or recently 
trained semiskilled. 


Social Characteristics of Migrants 


The monthly labor-market reports contain little 
information on the social or racial characteristics 
of migrant groups. However, the special reports 
on defense migration from selected areas indicate 
that migrants have been typically white male 
citizens in the younger and middle working ages, 
between 20 and 50. Many are reported to be 
heads of families, but most have not moved their 
families with them, frequently because of lack of 
adequate housing facilities. The migration of 
Negroes, so characteristic of the World War 
period, has not occurred in large numbers. 


Problems Arising From Migration 


The migrants have brought many problems with 
them. The concentration of thousands of workers 
at the sites of large-scale construction projects in 
sparsely populated areas has resulted in serious 
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shortages of shelter and sanitary facilities, [py 
most cases the accommodations for housing and 
feeding were sufficient for only a part of the 
workers. In at least one instance, an influenza 
epidemic affected half of the construction crew gt 
a large Army project. In other cases, unsanitary 
conditions and intense suffering were reported. 
Since most of the projects have been rushed to 
completion in a short time, these emergency situg- 
tions did not persist. 

The problems arising from the migration of 
workers in search of factory employment in defenge 
industries have not been self-liquidating. In addi. 
tion to the usual problems of adjustment to a new 
environment, the migrants, in common with resj- 
dents, have been confronted with shortages of hous- 
ing and community facilities. In some cases in 
which country towns and small cities have grown 
in a few months to accommodate thousands of 
migrants, local housing, water-supply, sewage- 
disposal, schools, and recreational facilities, and 
other services have proved inadequate. There 
are many reports of workers sleeping in “hot 
beds,” so called because they are occupied in 
three 8-hour shifts by three different individuals. 
It is feared that overcrowding and unsanitary 
conditions may lead to serious epidemics when 
winter sets in. 

A special problem has arisen in connection with 
the migration of young men to be trained in cen- 
ters of defense employment. These men fre- 
quently leave home without money enough to 
maintain themselves during the period of their 
training and until they become self-supporting. 
This period may vary from 4 or 6 to 14 weeks, 
during which they may be without money for 
food and lodging, with consequent damage to 
their health and morale. 


Outlook for the Future 


During the first year of operation of the defense 
program, the resulting migration, considerable in 
volume, has been in the main a movement of 
lesser skilled and inexperienced workers and has 
involved a general trend of population from rural 
to urban communities and from areas of low to 
areas of high wages. Although much migration 
has involved interstate movements of workers 
over considerable distances, there has been a sub- 
stantial volume of short-range migration from one 
community to another within the same general 
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locality. During this period, skilled workers have 
migrated over an extensive territory, often have 
had work promised in advance, and have usually 
peen successful in finding employment. Less 
skilled workers have migrated usually from the 
surrounding territory and have had greater diffi- 
culty in becoming established. Large-scale migra- 
tion to temporary construction projects has oc- 
curred, as well as more permanent migrations 
toward areas of industrial production. 

The character of migration into an area has 
been determined not only by economic opportu- 
nities offered by the defense program, but also by 
the general type of labor supply available in the 
surrounding territory. Thus, where large groups 
of agricultural workers are seasonally unemployed, 
defense areas have experienced in-migration of 
these workers. Where defense activities are 
located near depressed manufacturing or mining 
communities, a different type of ir-migration has 
been noted. 

Large numbers of unemployed migrants have 
been reported chiefly in defense areas experienc- 
ing influxes of seasonal, habitually migrant agri- 
cultural labor. Up to the present time, however, 
there is little evidence that migration of other 
categories of workers into industrial centers has 
resulted in large-scale unemployment for the 
migrant groups. It is nevertheless probable that 
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such in-migration may lessen employment oppor- 
tunities for local workers. Insofar as migrants 
obtain work that could be adequately performed 
by local labor, migration is to that extent unnec- 
essary, and economically inefficient. 

As the defense program progresses, there may 
be significant shifts in the present pattern of 
migration. Certain major construction projects 
are being completed, with accompanying dissolu- 
tion of the temporary towns established by migra- 
tory construction workers. New communities will 
begin to participate in the defense program and 
may find it necessary to import labor. In other 
areas, supplies of workers adequate for the initial 
stages of the defense program may have to be 
supplemented from outside. The dislocation of 
consumer-goods industries by defense priorities 
may result in shifts of unemployed workers from 
one locality to another as well as from one occu- 
pation to another. On the other hand, it may be 
possible to reduce some of the unnecessary migra- 
tion that has taken place by more complete and 
efficient utilization of local labor supplies. 

Migration will continue to play an important 
role in the national economy during the coming 
months. It should be kept at a minimum and 
directed in such a manner as to serve the best 
interests of the defense program and the working 
population. 
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Interstate Industrial Migration as Reflected in 
Claims for Unemployment Compensa- 


tion Filed in 1939" 


THE INTERSTATE MOVEMENT Of industrial workers 
has long been an accepted factor in our American 
economy. In the nineteenth century Paul Bun- 
yan, the mythical lumberjack, and John Henry, 
the railroad worker, moved from State to State 
along with the miners who were following the 
discovery of new veins of ore, the journeymen 
printers and carpenters who found jobs wherever 
they settled, and the clerks and storekeepers who 
went West to make their fortunes. Recently the 
movement of industrial workers was almost com- 
pletely overshadowed by the mass exodus of the 
Joads and their neighbors, the ruined farmers and 
sharecroppers, who wandered up and down both 
coasts looking for farm work. The nonagricul- 
tural worker, however, was also ever on the move. 
In some instances, travel was part of his job—the 
traveling salesman, the circus performer, the tele- 
phone lineman, or the hotel worker following 
vacationists north in the summer and south in the 
winter. In other instances he moved irregularly, 
to get a better job or because he had lost his old 
job. He was then either looking for work in a 
place where he thought he would have a better 
chance to find it, or he was going home where it 
would not cost so much to live. 

The demand for workers under the defense pro- 
gram has brought about a new group of industrial 
migrants, constantly increasing innumber. Build- 
ing huge Army cantonments requires thousands 
of construction workers; new gun factories and 
other industrial plants draw their labor force 
from the Nation as a whole, once the local sources 
of labor are exhausted. According to a con- 
gressional committee, it is estimated that a mini- 
mum of 2 million workers will move to defense 
centers and the total of defense migrants may 
approach 5 million when the defense program 
swings into full production.! 

As a result of the operation of the unemploy- 


*Prepared in the Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment 
Security . 


1U. 8. House of Representatives Select Committee to Investigate Inter- 
state Migration . . . Interstate Migration, 1941, p. 5. 
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ment compensation system, information hag ae. 
cumulated under the interstate benefit-payment 
plan as to the numbers and movements of covered 
industrial workers who filed out-of-State claims 
during 1939, a period before the defense program 
became fully operative. 


The Interstate Benefit-Payment Plan 


When the implications of an unemployment 
compensation system operating under 51 different 
State laws were being studied in 1934 by the 
President’s Committee on Economic Security, it 
was recognized that industrial migrants would 
constitute a special problem.2 Among other 
reasons, the lack of data with respect to the 
magnitude and nature of the interstate move- 
ment of industrial workers made it extremely 
difficult to formulate more than a recommenda- 
tion that the problem be studied further before 
legislation was enacted for the payment of benefits 
to workers who move from State to State. 

Nevertheless, two steps were taken prior to 
January 1938, when benefit payments were 
scheduled to begin in 22 States. To cover under 
a single State law the services of those workers 
whose work for a single employer is performed in 
more than one State, the States were urged to 
define the term “employment”’ so as to allocate 
the worker’s entire service to that State in which 
he would most likely become unemployed and 
seek work.’ All but 3 of the 51 jurisdictions have 
now adopted this definition. 

In addition, under each State unemployment 
compensation law, broad authorization was given 
the State agency administering the law to enter 


? Committee on Economic Security, Report to the President, 1935, p. 16. 

3 The definition of employment provides that all of an individual's services 
shall be covered if his services are localized in the State, i. e., if he performs 
no services outside the State except those incidental to his employment within 
the State. If, on such a basis, the work cannot be assigned to any one State, 
it is then assigned to the State in which he performs some service and in which 
is located his base of operations or place from which the work is directed or 
controlled. If the base of operations or place from which the work is directed 
or controlled is not in any State in which he works, then his total services 
are assigned to the State in which he resides, if he performs any services in 
that State. 
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into reciprocal arrangements with other State and 
Federal unemployment compensation agencies in 
order to pay benefits to an unemployed worker 
through a single agency. 

The development of an administrative plan for 
paying benefits to workers who move from State to 
State was first undertaken in March 1937 at a 
meeting of the Interstate Conference of Unem- 
ployment Compensation Agencies, an organization 
composed of administrators of the State unem- 
ployment compensation systems.* At this time a 
committee was appointed to devise plans for 
handling the claims of workers who cross State 
lines. By the next meeting of the Conference, in 
October 1937, the committee had prepared an 
interstate benefit-payment plan, which the Con- 
ference adopted. The plan was to become oper- 
ative on condition that a majority of States signed 
the notice of acceptance. Although by the early 
part of 1938 a majority of States had subscribed to 
the plan, procedures for effectuating the program 
were not developed until April of that year. The 
New England States made their own arrangements 
for paying benefits to workers who moved between 
States in that area and began making such pay- 
ments in January 1938. In the other States very 
few interstate payments were made during the first 
months of 1938. By the end of the year, how- 
ever, the uniform plan was operating in a number 
of States, and at the close of 1939 all States, with 
the exception of the District of Columbia, were 
paying benefits on out-of-State claims under the 
interstate benefit-payment plan.5 

This plan, in effect, is an agreement under 
which State employment security agencies act as 
registration and claims agents for each other and 
on behalf of interstate workers. The State which 
takes the claim of an interstate worker and for- 
wards it to another State is known as the agent 
State; the State which receives the claim and 
processes it for payment purposes is known as the 
liable State. The plan provides that an unem- 
ployed individual who has worked in covered 
employment in aState and whose earnings are suffi- 
cient to make him eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation in that State may receive benefits from 
that State in case he is unemployed after moving to 





‘In October 1939 the organization changed its name to the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies. 

‘The District of Columbia began to accept liability for initial interstate 
claims on July 1, 1940, after its law had been amended. 
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another State. A claimant must first exhaust 
whatever benefit rights he has in the State of his 
current residence before he files a claim on another 
State. Liability thereafter is determined by the 
order of employment; the State of earliest em- 
ployment is the State of first liability. 

The mechanics of the agreement under which 
interstate claimants are paid are simple. The 
unemployed interstate worker reports at a local 
employment office, registers for work, and files 
a claim for benefits just as the intrastate worker 
does. Special forms, standard throughout the 
country, are used in taking the claim of an inter- 
state worker. The agent State makes no decision 
concerning the interstate worker’s rights under 
the law of the liable State, but merely obtains the 
information indicated on the claim form. At the 
close of each day, out-of-State initial claims filed 
at local employment offices of the agent State are 


‘forwarded to central offices of liable States for 


determination as to the individuals’ benefit rights. 

As yet the plan provides for payments of benefits 
only to those claimants whose earnings are 
sufficient to establish rights under the qualifying 
standards of a single State law. Commuters 
who travel daily from their homes to jobs in 
adjoining States are excluded from the plan on 
the assumption that they are attached to the labor 
market of the liable State and hence would nor- 
mally look for work in the locality to which they 
formerly commuted. However, since weekly re- 
porting at employment offices in the city or town 
to which the worker commuted often places a 
financial burden on a claimant, the plan allows 
the State agencies to arrange a modification of 
procedures, whereby commuters in certain regions 
may file interstate claims in the State of residence. 
A few States have made such arrangements.’ 


Limitations of the Data 


Migration of covered industrial workers who 
became unemployed snd filed claims for benefits 
was reflected for the first time during 1939 through 


6 Legislation has been recommended by the Social Security Board to the 
States for the purpose of authorizing them to enter into reciprocal arrange- 
ments under which services constituting employment under the law of one 
State may constitute employment under the law of the other State, and a study 
is in progress on the administrative problems involved in such a pooling of 
wage credits earned in more than one State. 

7 Connecticut has no regulation limiting the rights of commuters to file 
claims in their resident State against Connecticut. In other parts of the 
New England area, where commuting between States is fairly common, 
commuter claimants frequently are allowed to file in the State in which 
they reside. 
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monthly reports of the State employment security 
agencies to the Social Security Board. These 
reports give the number of initial claims received 
at the central office of the liable State, classified 
according to the agent State from which they came. 
They indicate roughly the number of interstate 
covered workers who filed claims for unemploy- 
ment benefits during 1939. The figures, however, 
are subject to significant limitations. 

Until July 1939, the circumstances under which 
an initial claim might be filed were not specified 
under the interstate benefit-payment plan. After 
that date, when uniform instructions were given 
to all local employment offices throughout the 
country, a claimant was required to file an inter- 
state initial claim not only when first applying for 
benefits, but also when he moved into another 


agent State or into another locality in the same 
agent State; if he exhausted his benefit rights from 
one liable State and wished to claim benefits from 
another State which might be liable; or even after 
a period of 2 weeks or more during which he had 
ceased to file claims against the liable State. 
Thus, a single claimant might be represented by 
three or four initial claims. On the other hand, 
some of the liable States which received the initia] 
claim forms and made the reports counted only 
claims which actually required a determination 
of benefit rights at the beginning of the benefit 
year. On the whole, however, although there js 
undoubtedly some duplication in the count, the 
number of initial claims reported approximates 
the maximum number of interstate workers filing 
claims for unemployment benefits. 


Table 1.—Number of interstate initial claims received as liable and as agent State, and interstate initial claims as 
percent of intrastate initial claims, by State, 1939 
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1 Represents new claims disposed of, minus interstate initial claims 


Pp 10 Excludes North Carolina for the period January-March. 
received as liable State. 


1 The District of Columbia accepted no out-of-State initial claims as 





2 Excludes North Carolina for January-March, Illinois and Montana for 
“~*~, and Wisconsin for the entire year. 

3 Excludes District of Columbia for entire year, Illinois and Montana for 
January-June, and West Virginia for J anuary-July 14. 

4 Excludes District of Columbia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin for entire 
year; Illinois and Montana for January-June; and North Carolina for the 


period or % 
§ Excludes Illinois for January-June, and Wisconsin for entire year. 
¢ Benefits were first payable July 1939. 
7 Data are not available. 
§ Excludes North Carolina for January-March. 
Excludes District of Columbia and West Virginia for entire year and 
North Carolina for the period January-March. 
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liable State during 1939. 

12 Data on new claims in North Carolina were not available for the period 
January-March; therefore the intrastate claim load and the ratios are based 
on figures which exclude this period. 

13 West Virginia accepted no out-of-State initial claims as liable State 
prior to July 15, 1939; therefore no ratios have been computed. 

14 Estimated. 

18 Excludes Montana for January-June. 

16 Represents initial claims received as liable State for which break-down 
by agent State was not reported. 
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Throughout the following discussion, therefore, 
it should be kept clearly in mind that the term 
“interstate migrants” refers actually to inter- 
state initial claims filed and that it means only 
those workers who become unemployed and file 
claims for benefits after moving to another State, 
not all migrant workers in general. The term 
“intrastate claimants” refers to new claims filed 
by workers within the State in which their em- 
ployment took place. 

Other limitations inherent in the unemployment 
compensation system introduce qualifications that 
must be considered in any interpretation of the 
data. The exclusion of certain types of workers, 
such as agricultural laborers, domestic servants, 
and railroad employees (the latter group were 
included before July 1, 1939, but were excluded 
after that date when they came under the jurisdic- 
tion of a separate Federal system) definitely pre- 
cludes the possibility that such data are representa- 
tive of the migration pattern of all industries in the 
United States. Government workers of all types, 
employees of nonprofit institutions, domestic ser- 
vants in private homes, sailors, and individuals 
employed by members of their families are outside 
the scope of the unemployment compensation 
system. In many States, workers for small firms 
are not covered. In addition, the eligibility 
conditions of State laws affect the number of 
unemployed workers who file claims for benefits. 
Some obviously ineligible workers may go to the 
local employment offices to file claims; others, 
knowing they are ineligible, do not attempt to file. 
Certainly it is probable that some migratory 
covered workers who are unemployed fail to file 
claims, particularly workers who move across 
State lines. Furthermore, migrants who get jobs 
immediately after moving to other States are not 
included in the figures. Finally, it must be borne 
in mind that the data cover only a 1-year period, 
and that any generalizations drawn from the 
figures must be tentative in character. 


Volume of Interstate Migration 


Approximately 324,000 workers moved across 
State lines during 1939 and filed interstate claims 
for benefits. This figure represented 4.5 percent 


‘This count is not complete, since there were 4 States which accepted 
initial claims for forwarding to other States throughout the year but did not 
act as liable States for the entire period: Illinois and Montana began paying 
benefits in July 1939; West Virginia assumed liability for interstate claims 
only after July 15, 1939; and the District of Columbia did not assume such 
liability at any time during the year. 
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of the intrastate initial claim load (table 1). 
This relationship was not uniform throughout the 
country, however. In some areas the relative 
volume of interstate workers reached much higher 
proportions than in others. Furthermore, a net 
outflow of labor took place in some regions and a 
net influx in others. 


The States in the Rocky Mountain area had 
the highest relative number of interstate claim- 
ants; for every 100 intrastate claimants in the area, 
21 claimants left one of the States comprising the 
region and 14 out-of-State claimants moved into 
one of them. 


The Middle Atlantic States had the smallest 
relative proportion of interstate claimants; only 
1.9 claimants moved away from one of these 
States and 1.7 moved in, for each 100 intrastate 
claimants. However, the 42,000 workers who 
left States in this area numbered 18 percent more 
than the interstate claimants who left the Moun- 
tain States. Although the interstate migrants in 
the heavily populated and industrialized Middle 
Atlantic area were relatively unimportant within 
the area, because of the size of the claim load, 
they represented a significant proportion of the 
total number of interstate claimants throughout 
the country. 


As a whole, the ratio of interstate to intrastate 
claimants was considerably lower in the regions 
east of the Mississippi than in the western part of 
the country. There was only one of the five 
areas of the East ® in which the claimants crossing 
State lines averaged more than 7 for each 100 
intrastate claims—the East South Central area, 
into whose States nearly 8 workers came for each 
100 intrastate claimants. In the four areas of 
the West,'° on the other hand, the only region in 
which the interstate load fell below a ratio of 7 
to every 100 in the intrastate load was the Pacific 
Coast, where about 5 claimants left one of the 
Pacific States for every 100 interstate claimants. 


The relative lightness of interstate movement 
in the eastern States is further indicated by data 
for the individual States. Of the 27 eastern 
jurisdictions, there were only 3 whose interstate 
claimants amounted to more than 10 percent of 


*The East includes New England, the Middle Atlantic, East North 
Central, South Atlantic, and East South Central areas. 

©The West includes the West North Central, West South Central, 
Mountain, and Pacific areas. 








their intrastate load: in the District of Columbia 
and Florida, 18 and 10 claimants, respectively, 
migrated to every 100 intrastate claimants; in 
New Hampshire 15 claimants moved away for 
each 100 who remained. 

Among the 22 western States, in contrast, there 
were 16 in which interstate migrants filing claims 
from within or without the State were equal to 
more than 10 percent of all intrastate claimants. 
Arizona had the heaviest load, with 44 workers 
filing claims against it from outside the State to 
each 100 resident claimants, but 4 other States 
had in-migrations or out-migrations exceeding the 
highest load in the East. Interstate migrants filing 
claims from elsewhere against Nevada, Wyoming, 
Idaho, and New Mexico represented 33, 32, 29, 
and 25 workers, respectively, per 100 intrastate 
claimants. For every 100 intrastate claims, the 
Alaska agency received 127 claims as liable State, 
primarily from seasonal mining and cannery 
workers who went south during the off season. 
Jobless claimants entering these States from other 
States were also relatively numerous; for each 100 


intrastate claimants, 25 came into Arizona, 29 
into Nevada, 19 into Idaho, and 15 into Alaska. 

Several States had 10,000 or more interstate 
claimants leaving or entering. There were large 
movements into Florida, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Washington; out of Michigan ang 
Ohio; and into as well as out of California, Illinois, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

About one-third of the States had almost equal 
numbers of claimants entering and leaving. How- 
ever, at least 1.8 and up to 8.6 times as many 
claimants left Alaska, Connecticut, Michigan, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming as came into these 
States (chart 1). In Arizona, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, and Ohio there was also a net out- 
ward movement, although the ratios ran only 
between 1.5 and 1.7. At the opposite end of the 
scale, about half as many claimants left Arkansas 
and Washington as came into those States. About 
two-thirds as many Jeft as entered California, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. 

Except in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
more claimants left the States composing the New 


Chart 1.—Number of interstate initial claims received as liable State as percent of number received as agent State, 
by State, 1939! 
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England area than entered during the year. In 
Connecticut the volume of out-migration was more 
than double the in-migration. Many claims for 
which States in New England were liable came 
from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Flor- 
ida, and California. Those which came to Con- 
necticut from Florida represented workers in serv- 
ice industries in the main, while many of those 
received from California were filed by workers in 
the airplane industry who had gone to that State 
to try to get employment in the airplane factories.” 

In the Middle Atlantic area, New York and 
New Jersey received about a fourth more claims 
as liable State than were taken as agent State. 
About 20 percent of the claims for which New 
York was liable came from Florida and Cali- 
fornia, and these two States contributed about 
15 percent to the interstate load for which New 
Jersey was liable. New York analyzed the 
group of workers who had filed claims from 
Florida from April 1 to September 15, 1940, and 
found that about 60 percent of them had the type 
of employment experience which would normally 
lead them to seek work in a resort State.” 

Among the majority of States in the East 
North Central area, the migration was largely 
outward. In this area, Michigan had the largest 
out-migration, with a rate of 3.8 claimants 
leaving to every worker entering. From a study 
made in Michigan of the interstate claims for 
which it was liable during 1939, it is possible to 
obtain detailed information about its migrants." 
While almost 20 percent of the initial claims filed 
against Michigan came from the adjacent States 
of Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin, nearly 25 
percent came from Kentucky, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania. Furthermore, mi- 
grants frequently had insufficient earnings to 
qualify them for benefits. More than one-third 
of their interstate claims were disallowed by 
Michigan in the 2 years July 1938—June 1940, 
although less than one-eighth of all claims (intra- 
state and interstate) were denied in that period. 
Partly because a relatively small number of the 





"Connecticut Department of Labor and Factory Inspection, Monthly 
Bulletin of Placement and Unemployment Compensation Division, Vol. 5, 
No. 6 (June 1940), p. 4. 

"New York State Department of Labor, Division of Placement and 
Unemployment Insurance, The Employment Review, Vol. 2, No. 12 (Decem- 
ber 1940), p. 538. 

“U. 8. House of Representatives, Select Committee to Investigate Inter- 
State Migration . . . Interstate Migration, Chicago hearings, pt. 3, 
1940, pp. 1195-1210. 
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interstate claimants were women, whose earnings 
are less than those of the male workers, the average 
weekly benefit amount of the out-of-State claim- 
ants to whom Michigan paid benefits was only 
slightly less than the average for all claimants 
and even exceeded the latter figure in each 
industry except automobile manufacturing and 
transportation. However, the average maximum 
duration allowed the interstate group was lower 
than that allowed all claimants not only as a 
group but in every industry, and nearly three- 
fourths of the interstate claimants exhausted 
their benefit rights in contrast to less than half 
of the claimants as a whole. 

A small sample study of the Michigan data indi- 
cated that 49 percent of the interstate claimants 
who exhausted their Michigan benefit rights during 
the benefit year ending June 30, 1939, and 72 per- 
cent of those who did not exhaust their rights were 
reemployed in Michigan between January 1939 
and March 1940. Thus, it appears that these 
interstate claimants may return to their homes 
during periods of unemployment but again come 
back to the State in which they once had work. 
This conclusion is confirmed by a study of migra- 
tion between Michigan and Tennessee, which 
indicates that the claims filed in Tennessee 
against Michigan as liable State are filed largely 
by workers who go back to their homes in Ten- 
nessee when there is a seasonal shut-down in 
Michigan automobile manufacturing or related 
fields, and regularly return to Michigan for work 
there.” 

The net migration of interstate claimants was 
inward for half of the States of the South Atlantic 
area and outward for the other half. This was 
also true of the West North Central States. Onthe 
other hand, workers migrating to States within the 
West South Central and Pacific areas filed more 
claims for benefits than did claimants who 
moved out of these States during the year. All 
States within the Mountain area, except Utah, 
had more out-migration that in-migration. In 
Wyoming the movement outward was approx- 
imately four times the inward movement, and in 
Arizona, Nevada, and New Mexico the outflow 
exceeded the influx by two-thirds or more.” 

18 Buchanan, Margaret Terry, The Migration of Workers from Tennessee to 
Michigan, Tennessee Unemployment Compensation Division, Dec. 1, 1940. 

16 Comparisons between in-migration and out-migration are not valid for 


the District of Columbia and West Virginia in the South Atlantic area and 
Montana in the Mountain States. See footnote 8. 
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Migration to Contiguous States and Other 
Areas 

Not only the volume of migration but also the 
distance to which interstate claimants migrate is 
significant. About half the interstate workers who 
filed claims during 1939 merely moved into a 
contiguous State. Many of the remainder filed 
their claims thousands of miles from the State in 
which they had accumulated benefit rights 
(table 2). 

More than 70 percent of the claimants who left 
Arkansas, Delaware, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, and Vermont entered contiguous States, 
while less than 3) percent of those who left 
California, Montana, and Maine (which has only 
one contiguous State) went across only one State 
line. More than 70 percent of the interstate 
claimants who entered Delaware, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin, came from contiguous States. 
At the other extreme, California, Florida, and 
Maine acted as agent for adjacent States in less 
than 30 percent of the claims. There was no 
geographic concentration among the States which 
received from or transmitted to adjacent States 
large proportions of their claims, except in New 
England where there were several States in which 
migration to or from adjacent States comprised 
more than 70 percent of the interstate load. 

New England was indeed the most self-contained 
of all the areas (chart 2). More than half the 
claimants leaving States in that area remained 
within the area, and almost two-thirds (65 percent) 
of the in-migrants were from other New England 
States. About a fourth of the interstate claim- 
ants of the New England region entered or left 
the Middle Atlantic area; all other parts of the 
country, therefore, accounted for less than one- 
fifth (18 percent) of the workers who migrated 
from the New England States and slightly more 
than one-tenth (12 percent) of the claimants 
who came into these States. Part of the reason 
for the large number of intra-area claimants may 
be the inclusion of commuters or other workers 
who are not counted as interstate workers in other 
regions. For instance, the bulk of the claims 
forwarded to Connecticut from Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island were filed by individuals living in 
these two States who commuted daily to their 
work in Connecticut, as an agreement among 
these States allowed commuters to file claims in 
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their resident States against Connecticut.” Yop. 
mont also has agreements with bordering States 
whereby commuters may file claims in these 
States against Vermont’s funds.'® 


17 See footnote 12. 


18 Vermont Unemployment Compensation Commission, Facts and Figures, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, (January-March 1939), p. 21. 


Table 2.—Percent of interstate initial claims received 
from or sent to contiguous States, and number of 


States from or to which claims were received or sent, 
1939 
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The East South Central States and the Pacific 
region had strongest ties with other parts of the 
country. Only about a fourth (27 percent) of the 
claimants who moved away from one of the East 
South Central States moved into another State in 
the same region, and about one-fifth (21 percent) 





Chart 2.—Percentage distribution of interstate initial 
claims received as liable State and sent as agent 
State, by geographic division, 1939! 
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' Excludes District of Columbia, because no claims were accepted as liable 
State in 1939. 
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of the workers who came into one of these States 
were from another State within the region. For 
the Pacific Coast the corresponding percentages 
were 29 and 19. As a matter of fact, more claim- 
ants came into each of these areas from another 
area than from other States within the area. A 
third (33 percent) of the interstate claimants en- 
tering the East South Central States were from 
the East North Central region, as compared with 
21 percent who moved within the area; and more 
than a fourth (27 percent) of the claimants going 
into one of the Pacific States came from the Moun- 
tain region, as against 19 percent from other 
Pacific States. Conversely, more claimants de- 
parted from the Mountain States for Pacific 
Coast destinations than for other States within 
the Mountain region. 

With these exceptions, intra-area mobility was 
relatively greater than inter-area movement. In 
no ‘region except New England, however, did 
intra-area migration comprise as much as half the 
interstate claim load. 

Most of the inter-area migrants went to adjoin- 
ing areas. The Pacific region was the only one 
which exerted a substantial drawing power on 
distant regions; claimants who had migrated there 
accounted for 11 percent of all interstate workers 
who left the East North Central States, 23 per- 
cent of those who had moved away from the 
West North Central States, and 14 percent of 
those for which the West South Central States 
were liable. The movement was by no means one 
way, however; claimants moving away from the 
Pacific Coast represented 16 percent of the work- 
ers who later filed interstate claims in the West 
North Central States and 13 percent of the 
migrants to the West South Central region. 

It must be noted that, in spite of the consider- 
able movement between adjoining States and 
areas, there was also a general scattering of claim- 
ants throughout the country (table 2). Of the 50 
jurisdictions for which complete data are avail- 
able,* only 2, Vermont and Hawaii, received 
claims from less than 30 other States during the 
year, and 44 States received claims from 40 or 
more other States; in 31 of the 44 States, workers 
went to at least 45 other States. 


% There is no record of movements out of the District of Columbia. 
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Job Seekers Registered at Public Employment 
Offices, April 1941 ° 


Since THE Bureau of Employment Security 
made its survey of registrants at public employ- 
ment offices in April 1940, vast changes have taken 
place in the national economy. Between July 
1940 and April 1941, the month of the most 
recent inventory, the Government had awarded 
$20 billion in contracts and had disbursed $5.9 
billion for defense purposes. Nearly three-fourths 
of the amount spent was for airplanes, ships, and 
other military equipment and supplies; the rest 
went into construction of cantonments, indus- 
trial plants, and housing for workers drawn to 
centers of defense activity. Production of dur- 
able goods, which had declined most sharply dur- 
ing the depression and had lagged behind the 
general recovery since 1933, suddenly began to 
exceed production of nondurable goods. Plants 
idle for years were reopened, and new plants were 
built. Hundreds of thousands of workers of all 
types were needed, especially in the skilled manu- 
facturmg occupations, for which there had been 
little demand during the past decade. Between 
April 1940 and April 1941, it is estimated, total 
employment in the country increased 1.6 million; 
more than a million men were withdrawn from the 
labor force into the armed services; and total 
unemployment declined 2.2 million. 

The constantly increasing demand for workers 
created shortages in many of the skills that can be 
acquired only with training and experience; some 
of the less skilled occupations were also affected, 
as workers from such fields as domestic service 
and agriculture were siphoned off to better-paid 
unskilled jobs in factories. These changing as- 
pects of the labor market resulted in changed 
employment standards. Employers became more 
willing to accept older workers; a real demand 
appeared for young inexperienced workers to be 
trained on the job; women were employed for 
work formerly considered men’s province; employ- 
ment opportunities for Negroes increased. All 
these developments might be expected to be 
reflected in the composition of the labor supply 
available at public employment offices. 


* Prepared in the Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 
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Unfortunately, few water-tight comparisons 
can be made between the 1940 and 1941 inven. 
tories because of different methods employed jn 
making the twosurveys. The period during which 
an application remains active varies among the 
States from 30 to 90 days or more. For the 194) 
inventory, however, States were instructed to 
include only those registrants in the active file 
who had been in contact with their local offices 
on or after March 1, thereby excluding many 
registrants who are ordinarily included in the 
active file. The 1940 inventory had no com. 
parable requirement, although local offices had 
previously cleared their files of all registrations of 
persons believed not actively seeking work. The 
two procedures do not yield identical results, 
Although various States in 1941 counted all 
persons who had reported to local offices on or 
after March 1, even though their registrations 
had lapsed, the effect of this misinterpretation on 
the total inventory was probably negligible. 

Registrants were classified as “available” or 
“unavailable” in the 1941 survey, while no such 
distinction was made in the 1940 count. For the 
1941 inventory, no registrant was considered 
available if he was already employed at his pri- 
mary occupation; if he was temporarily unem- 
ployed but waiting to be called back to his regular 
job or only partially employed and not interested 
in being referred to a job; or if he was physically 
handicapped or so undependable as to be unsuita- 
ble for employment under current labor-market 
conditions. All other registrants were consid- 
ered available and were classified either as “with 
a job” or “without a job.” Registrants classified 
as “available—without a job” included not only 
the unemployed but also any worker currently 
employed at a temporary job or anticipating 
lay-off of at least 4 weeks beginning prior to April 
26; WPA and NYA workers; CCC enrollees; 
and students who did not have a job but expected 
to be available for work by July 1, 1941. 

Only available registrants in the 1941 survey 
were classified according to age, sex, and race; 
as a result, about 8 percent of all registrants were 
excluded from comparison with the 1940 data. 
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Moreover, comparison of occupations and occupa- 
tional groups is limited by fundamental differences 
between the job classifications used in the 2 years. 


The Survey as a Measure of Labor Supply 


While the active file is a good indication of avail- 
able labor supply, it is not a complete measure. 
Not all unemployed workers are registered at 
public employment, offices, nor are all the regis- 
trants unemployed. As public agencies, the offices 
accept applications for work from all who wish to 
register with them. Although registration is 
required of unemployment compensation claim- 
ants, WPA workers, and employable relief recip- 
jents, it is voluntary for all other persons, em- 
ployed and unemployed. Consequently, the pro- 
portion of the unemployed who are actually regis- 
tered at the public employment offices varies with 
factors affecting each of these groups. 

In April of both 1940 and 1941, registrations 
included in the survey were equal to nearly two- 
thirds of the total number of unemployed workers. 
An undetermined proportion of the applicants at 
public employment offices, however, are em- 
ployed; in the 1941 inventory the proportion was 
somewhere between 5 and 10 percent. Since the 
inventory was taken at the conclusion of an inten- 
sive recruitment campaign, it is probable that the 
proportion of employed workers included in the 
file was then at a peak. 

The effect of the March-April registration 
drive on the composition of the active file is diffi- 
cult to determine. At the end of March, when the 
recruitment campaign was 2 weeks old, the active 
file contained 5.2 million applications—70,000 
more than a month earlier. By the end of April, 
2 weeks after the close of the active campaign, the 
file had declined to 5.1 million. During these 2 
months, 3.4 million new and renewed applications 
had been received, 800,000 placements had been 
made, and 2.6 million applications had been 
removed from the active file, either because the 
applicants had reported finding jobs for them- 
selves or because they had failed to renew their 
applications before the expiration of the validity 
period. 

With such rapid turn-over, the composition of 
the active file may change considerably in a short 
time. In the occupations most in demand, the 
change in number of workers actually available is 
likely to be even more rapid than can be deter- 
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mined from the regular monthly count. There 
seems little doubt, for instance, that the number of 
workers available in skilled and semiskilled occupa- 
tions was exaggerated in this year’s inventory, not 


Chart 1.—Percentage distribution by major occupa- 
tional group of job seekers available at public 
employment offices, by State, April 1941 
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Table 1.—Number of job seekers registered at public 
employment offices, April 1940 and April 1941, by 
major occupational group 




















Number (in thou- 

i es sands) Percent- 
ajor occupational group age 

April April change 

1940 1941 
EL AR A a ee 5, 084 4, 397 —13.5 
ES SL ee 980 805 —17.8 
CN. ewmonens 1,011 843 —16.6 
Tee ea nwcumsenseseune 1, 054 936 —11.2 
Professional and managerial --____-.__..--.- 169 168 —.6 
anne rnencune--s0es 658 594 —9.6 
ES ERE SE 625 561 —10.3 
Agricultural, fishery, and forestry ----_-...-- 443 315 —28.9 
Ne naweemeses 144 175 +21.3 








1 Represents recent students, persons without work experience, and persons 
with occupation unspecified. 


only by errors in procedure but also by the likeli- 
hood that many workers who filed applications in 
response to the registration campaign soon found 
jobs for themselves and neglected to report the 
fact to the employment office, thus leaving their 
applications in the active file to be counted as 
representing available workers. Later data in- 
dicate that within a few months after the April 
inventory the supply of available workers qualified 
for jobs in defense industries had shrunk con- 
siderably; it is likely that subsequent monthly 
counts may show that the supply has been aug- 
mented by registrations of workers from industries 
where priorities have forced curtailment of em- 
ployment. 

Other factors must be considered in interpreting 
the inventory as a measure of labor supply. Since 
only primary registrations ' were included and a 
worker was counted in only one occupation even 
though he might be fully or partially qualified in 
several others, the number of registrants qualified 
in any one occupation is understated. Moreover, 
the number of available registrants in any occupa- 
tion or locality may overstate the number of 
workers who could be placed in jobs. Even in the 
face of active labor demand there are workers who 
are difficult to place because they lack suitable 
training, recent experience, or some particular 
combination of skills, or are unwilling to move to 
another community; placements are also affected 
by an applicant’s age, sex, or race or by bis religion, 
foreign birth, or lack of citizenship. Although 

1A primary registration is made in the occupation in which an applicant 
seems best qualified. However, in many offices the greater prospect of place- 


ment in certain occupations undoubtedly influenced the interviewer to assign 
primary occupations in which the applicants were not fully qualified. 
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some of these registrants may find jobs as em. 
ployer specifications are relaxed or as the workers 
become better trained, others will continue unem. 
ployed even though jobs remain unfilled and new 
entrants into the labor market, such as housewives 
and youths, are hired by industry. The age, sex, 
and race distributions in the 1941 inventory giye 
some indication of the placeability of registrants, 


Total Registrations and Available Registrants 


Nearly 4.4 million registrants were included 
in the occupational count of April 1941. The 
decline from 5.1 million at the time of the 1949 
inventory reflects both the increased industrial 
activity and employment resulting from the 
defense program and the effect of the maximum 
57-day validity period prescribed for the 194] 
count. 

A comparison of the number of registrants in 
each of the major occupational groups in both 
surveys is shown in table 1. Any conclusions 
drawn from these data are necessarily tempered 
by all the qualifications already discussed. 

The effect of the defense program is evident to 
some extent in the changes from 1940 to 1941, 
When the 1941 inventory was taken, all agricul- 
tural States were reporting a diminishing supply 
of farm help resulting from the flow of agricultural 
workers into more lucrative defense employment. 
Corroborating these reports, the inventory re 
vealed a decline of 29 percent in registrations of 
workers identified with agriculture, forestry, and 
fishery. The next greatest declines were in the 
skilled and semiskilled occupational groups, which 
have borne the brunt of defense demand. These 
two categories declined 18 and 17 percent, respee- 
tively. Registrations in an unassigned group 
that included recent students and persons without 
work experience increased 21 percent, reflecting 
undoubtedly the numbers of inexperienced workers 
who registered because they hoped to get defense 
jobs. 

All but 340,000 of the 4.4 million registrants 
were available for placement either immediately 
or after some training. The proportion varied 
among the States from 75 percent in West Vir 
ginia to virtually 100 percent in Arkansas and 
the District of Columbia. More than 90 percent 
of the registrants in all except 11 States were 
immediately available for jobs. Variations among 
the major occupational groups were not signifi- 
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cant; the proportion available ranged from 90 
t in the agricultural, fishery, and forestry 
occupations to 95 percent in the clerical and sales 
group. 
Nearly 5 percent of all the available registrants 
already had jobs but were not working in their 
primary occupation and were willing to accept 
employment at their highest skill. Within the 
continental United States, the proportion of avail- 
able registrants who had jobs varied from 1 per- 
cent in Michigan to 12 percent in Montana. In 
the Territories the proportion was high—11 per- 
cent in Alaska and 25 percent in Hawaii. Factors 
other than job opportunities must have deter- 
mined the proportion employed at jobs beneath 
their highest skill, because some of the States 
with the least industrial development—such as 
Arizona and Minnesota—had almost as small a 


proportion of available registrants so employed as 
did Michigan, a highly industrialized State. 

Apparently, the higher the degree of skill or 
specialization, the greater the proportion of avail- 
able registrants who have jobs beneath their 
ability. In the professional and managerial group, 
7.4 percent were employed at jobs that did not 
utilize their highest skill, and 7.0 percent of the 
skilled applicants were so employed; the ratio for 
the 394 selected defense occupations was even 
higher—8.2 percent. In contrast, only 3.2 per- 
cent of the service group and 3.4 percent of the 
unskilled group were in employment below their 
highest skill. 

Geographic distribution of registrants corre- 
sponded rather closely to population and degree 
of industrialization. For example, the Great 
Lakes States, which in the 1940 census claimed 


Chart 2.—Skilled and semiskilled job seekers available at public employment offices, by industry, April 1941 
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22 percent of the working population, accounted 
for 24 percent of total available registrants, while 
the Mountain States, with only 2.8 percent of the 
labor force, had only 3.8 percent of the registrants 
(table 3). New York State, with 11 percent of 
the national labor force, had 13 percent of all 
registrants. Except for New York, the States 
along the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf of 
Mexico generally had a proportion of total regis- 
trants slightly smaller than their share of the 
total labor force. Whether this slight variation 





is due to differences in employment opportunities 
or to differences in administrative procedures of 
employment service offices is not known. 


Occupational and Industrial Distribution of 
Registrants 


Although workers in the skilled and semiskilled 
occupations have been most in demand under the 
defense program, the supply of registered workers 
in these categories has not been depleted much 
faster than in other occupational groups. Dif. 


Table 2.—Number of job seekers available at public employment offices and percent with a job, by major occupa. 
tional group and State, April 1941 


[Corrected to July 14, 1941] 
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Total Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled managerial | Agricul- 
aa ii _| Clerical tural, | 
State | and | Service | fishery, | Unas 
| Percent Percent Percent | Percent Percent | sales | and ' | Signed! 
Number | witha | Number; witha | Number! witha | Number) witha | Number) witha | forestry 
| job job job 0 job | 

ND indcat cman 4, 059, 403 | 4.8 | 731, 263 7.0 | 764,911 5.2 | 870, 641 3.4 | 155, 228 7.3 | 565,454 | 529, 318 | 282,458 | 160,130 

Sy ii css owe one 101, 169 4.5 18, 312 6.0 16, 784 4.2 23, 623 2.0 2, 626 11.8 8, 632 9, 084 19, 326 2, 782 

ciclo harsh , 034 11.4 5 18.6 372 10.8 517 8.9 63 22.2 196 230 174 36 

oii nee a 14, 287 2.8 2, 4.3 2, 083 5.1 3, 227 2.2 446, 4.7 1, 891 2, 232 1, 751 8g 

I iit tia ttimaratersniite: 60, 171 5.3 12, 430 13.0 9, 562 4.5 24, 118 1.4 979 13.9 5, 243 5, 679 1, 994 168 

California... .....__-- 313, 837 4.8 | 48,491 6.2 | 47,399 7.0 | 53,748 5.4| 17,812 3.6 | 59,866 | 47,829 | 28,515 | 10,17 

ae... ...-... 54, 296 3.6 | 9,483 6.7} 8,187 3.8 | 9,670 1.0} 2,070 8.1 6,737 | 6,837 125 | 2.187 

Connecticut... .._.___- 29, 278 4.4 3, 817 5.2| 6,814 4.0 7, 273 3.9 | 1,003 7.8| 5,553] 3,315 858 645 

EE ae 9, 066 2.8 1, 448 3.7 1 2.4 3, 031 | 177 9.0 817 1, 453 592 mm 

District of Columbia_-_ 25, 594 1.6 2, 995 1.0 2, -5 §, 233 1.4 1, 508 2.3 5, 950 6, 644 114 341 

a A eas 91, 981 3.2 21, 150 4.9 12, 142 3.3 22, 944 4 3, 294 4.9 9, 465 10, 879 8, 280 3,827 

Georgia___- 72, 552 3.3 13, 151 5.3 14, 570 3.1 16, 417 1.6 1, 630 6.9 8,019 7, 592 7, 920 3, 253 
ee 4, 932 24.5 503 10.7 535 16.4 1, 966 41.5 130 16.9 716 381 701 0 

Te a crccboe 17,000 7.5 2. 570 11.1 2, 838 7.4) 3,308 7.5 | 329 17.3 1,079 1, 803 4,904 169 

ET 260, 121 3.5 | 49, 936 5.5 53, 630 3.7 | 47,232 1.9 | 14,659 5.4 45,946 | 38,516 9, 907 295 

IN i idepeitnccrcanbee-t 145, 467 7.7 | 22,125 8.7 31, 105 7.8 | 31,443 | 4.5 | 5,322 24.7 | 20,417 | 22,186 9, 235 3, 634 

aes 57, 164 5.5 10, 432 10.7 8, 679 5.7 15, 525 | 3.1] 1,148 | 10.8 7,140 7, 562 6, 185 4% 

| ER SERRE tie 59, 816 8.7 12, 400 14.8 . 11.0 13, 001 | 2.9 | 1,832 16.9 5, 751 7, 351 7, 086 1,79 
Kentucky. ..-........-- 66, 219 4.6 10, 143 7.3 9, 470 3.9 | 20,294 | 3.8 1, 520 5.1 5, 722 7,007 10, 739 1,3¢4 
Ee 48, 894 4.9 8, 043 4.8 8, 672 3.3 | 14,217 | 5.6 1, 241 7.5 6, 228 5, 763 4, 000 730 
gece a airainaws 4 6.3 5, 474 9, 055 4.2 6, 236 7.6 922 | 15.4 2, 960 2,471 1,774 602 

' 

os cseecimacaiece sie 29, 521 4.5 3, 877 7.6 5, 198 5.7 8, 963 1.8 817 9.8 4, 312 4,427 1, 787 140 
Massachusetts__---_-_- 116, 215 5.3 23, 022 8.2 27, 692 6.0 21, 107 3.8 | 5,360 | 4.5 23, 333 12, 095 1,730 1,876 
DR cone cnwone 170, 075 1.1 32, 411 2.2 49, 573 1.1 35, 459 .3| 6,249 3.0 20, 535 19, 764 5, 851 23 
93. 507 2.3 16, 396 3.8 18, 818 2.3 19, 076 -9| 3,284] 5.3 13, 725 10, 665 9, 427 2, 116 
rn gg iia oanee 394 4.8 6, 9.0 8, 375 4.8 11, 046 4.0 1,012 | 10.5 5, 192 5, 803 8, 649 7,380 
“sR 131, 355 5.2 | 23,590 | 9.0 | 24, 504 6.4 28, 076 3.4 4, 272 | 6.3 17, 792 17,075 13, 864 2, 182 
pteiisriie cnc new 18, 831 12.0 4,477 19.4 3, 353 5.1 4, 300 11.0 | 469 | 15. 6 , 809 2, 205 1,915 303 
Se 41, 339 3.5 6, 530 5.8 7, 272 3.4 9, 359 2.2; 1,545 | 8.4 5,777 4, 989 5, 531 336 
io ar sicricettninececncio » 758 6.2 1, 542 10.0 865 6.9 930 4.2 185 | 7.0 593 1, 228 376 39 
New Hampshire .....| 14,695 4.2| 2,898 6.2| 4,225 2.6 | 3,088 1.7 | 404 9.6 1, 564 1, 684 463 3A8 
New Jersey _---- ..--| 109,384 7.3 21, 270 8.6 25, 476 9.5 23, 409 | 6.7 5, 702 8.8 15, 563 16, 110 1, S41 13 
New Mexico___-------- 21, 618 4.9 3, 056 8.3 3, 236 2.8 5, 973 | 1.8 | 325 11.4 1,110 2, 264 5, 408 246 
| 535, 582 3.4 | 100, 818 4.9 | 92,687 4.4 76, 364 | 2.0 | 26,292 4.9 | 91,679 71, 809 5,150 | 70,78 

North Carolina. ----_- 50, 491 8.8 8, 673 11.5 10, 590 7.5 11, 703 | 7.9} 1,109 17.8 4, 995 6, 591 4, 441 
North Dakota_-.-.-..-- 15, 919 2.5 2, 264 2.8 2, 487 2.0 2, 588 1.0 702 | 5.1 1, 685 2, 104 3, 973 116 
Sa 233, 678 5.4 38, 932 7.9 46, 801 6.4 53, 264 3.0| 7,601 | 9.6 30, 537 42, 816 12, 599 1,18 
IR. conc ceiee sas , 363 9.9 12, 936 13.6 10, 226 10.1 12, 084 7.8 | 1,685 17.9 6, 544 , 837 5, 890 161 
idk seins auch otene 42, 584 9.0 7, 639 13.2 9, 136 9.6 8, 238 8.0 1, 752 7.6 , 538 4, 877 4, 310 1, 0% 
Pennsylvania__........| 292,896 5.1 61, 752 8.2 55, 545 6.2 74, 052 3.4 12, 157 6.0 35, 145 31, 167 5, 763 17,315 
Rhode Island__----__-- 23, 502 8.2 , 056 11.7 6,7 8.0 5, 342 5.3 594 9.4 b 1, 986 305 502 
South Carolina_____-_- , 254 4.4 3, 577 6.3 4, 243 2.6 5, 221 3.4 393, 10.7 3, 201 5, 309 3, 798 512 
South Dakota_-_-___..-- 17, 255 4.4 2, 377 10.4 3, 092 3.9 4, 735 1.0 377 12.2 1, 451 2, 063 2, 764 3% 
Tennessee. __........-- , 183 6.8 | 9,612 8.0 | 11,157 5.3} 9,613 5.5 | 1,293 13.8 | 5,426] 7,861 | 6,589 | 3,632 
EE iciietcihtieomenes 158, 692 5.7 29, 375 7.4) 27,059 5.8 33, 923 | 3.5| 4,117 11.7 23, 861 23, 259 15, 961 1, 137 
Sey 21, 667 5.5 | 4,078 7.6} 3,817 4.9} 4,935 4.3 | 910 19.0 , 823 ¢ 2, 789 379 
I a nt ans we casenend 7, 416 9.3 1, 490 12.3 1, 558 7.8 | 1,889 | 12.0 232 14.2 828 918 463 38 
, a RAS 44, 898 3.6 5, 770 5.8 7, 506 2.9 | 13,952 | 1.0 978 | 13.1 4, 566 6, 068 2, 691 3, 367 
Washington_._...__..- 63, 112 2.7 , 065 3.0 | 13,108 2.4 | 12,862 | 3.8 | 2,638 | 3.4 8,011 7,125} 7,790 513 
West Virginia_-_--_____- 47,024 3.6 8, 164 6.2 7, 112 4.9 17,710 | 1.4 790 | 11.1 3, 846 4, 565 3, 991 846 
eee. .....5...... ‘ 4.5 | 15,593 4.2} 15,362 4.6 | 26,895 | 4.8} 3,152 | 5.1} 11,117 | 8,171 | 2,522] 7,416 
Wyoming. ---..._..... 6, 595 5.1 | 1,178 11.2} 1,430 4.5 | 1,462 | 4.1 | 121} 15.7] 7 7 64 320 
| | | | 








1 Represents recent students, persons without work experience, and persons 


with occupation unspecified. 
2 Excludes 24,831 new registrants in March and April for whom only sum- 
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mary applications were made; includes an estimated 32,500 registrants who 
had not been in contact with local offices since Mar. 1 but who could not be 
identified for exclusion at time of count. 
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ferences between the occupational distribution of 
the 1940 and 1941 inventories are slight. As in 
1940, each of the groups classified according to 
skill constituted approximately one-fifth of the 
total. About 731,000 available workers were 
qualified in skilled occupations, 765,000 in semi- 
skilled, and 871,000 in unskilled occupations 
(table 2). Approximately 155,000 were available 
in professional and managerial occupations, and 
1.4 million were available for jobs in the clerical 
and sales, service, agricultural, forestry, and fish- 
ery fields. 

Approximately 1 out of every 3 of the available 
skilled registrants was qualified for a job in the 
manufacturing industries. More than a third of 
the 237,000 skilled manufacturing workmen were 
qualified in the metal-working occupations, where 
some of the most acute shortages have been 
reported. Among them were 16,300 welders and 
flame-cutters, 11,800 machinists, and 10,800 tin- 
smiths, coppersmiths, and sheet-metal workers. 
An unusually high proportion of the available 
registrants in these occupations—between 10 and 
16 percent—were at work in jobs below their pri- 
mary skill. Only 2,100 tool makers, die makers, 
and die sinkers were available, and 14 percent of 
them had other jobs. 

Registrants in occupations used in the manu- 
facture of textiles and in the fabrication of textile 
products constituted more than a fourth of the 
skilled manufacturing roster. There were also 
18,100 available in occupations used in the pro- 
duction of lumber and lumber products and 
10,000 in occupations related to the manufacture 
of leather and leather products, but only 830 in 
skills used in the production of chemicals and 
chemical products. 

Almost half of the available skilled workers 
were in nonmanufacturing occupations—288,000 
of them in construction trades. There were also 
112,400 registrations of skilled workmen in occu- 
pations used in more than one industry—more 
than half of them mechanics and repairmen for 
motor vehicles, airplanes, and railroad equipment. 

Of the 765,000 available semiskilled workers, 
308,000 were suitable for jobs in manufacturing. 
Here again, a substantial number (77,700) were 
available in the critical metalworking occupations. 
There were 18,700 available in machine-shop and 
related occupations, and 21,300 in occupations 
used in the mechanical treatment of metals, such 
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as rolling, stamping, forging, and pressing. Tex- 
tile manufacturing and fabricating occupations 
accounted for more than a third of the semiskilled 
manufacturing registrants. 

Forty-five percent of the semiskilled registrants 
were in nonmanufacturing occupations. The most 
numerous were the 193,000 chauffeurs and drivers 
of buses, taxicabs, trucks, and tractors. There 
were also 60,200 workers available for con- 
struction jobs, and 46,000 in trade and service 
occupations. 

Of all the available skilled and semiskilled 
registrants throughout the country, 465,000 or 
31 percent were in selected occupations essential 
to defense industries, in all of which shortages 
had either been reported or were anticipated. 
Nearly half of these defense registrants were in 
construction occupations; 146,000 were in metal- 
trades occupations; 34,000 in textile, garment, 
apd related occupations; 31,200 in automobile 
service occupations; 9,700 in shipbuilding occupa- 
tions; 6,200 in aircraft manufacturing and service 
occupations; 8,500 in occupations used in the 
manufacture of electrical equipment; 1,700 in 
occupations used in the manufacture of instru- 
ments and optical goods; and 14,300 in a miscel- 
laneous group of occupations used in a variety of 
industries. 

In addition, there were 16,900 professional and 
technical registrants in strategic defense occupa- 
tions. They constituted but a small proportion of 
the 155,000 professional and managerial regis- 
trants throughout the country, the great bulk of 
which consisted of accountants, musicians, teach- 
ers, retail managers, and so forth. 

The largest occupational group was that of 
unskilled workers, of whom 871,000 were avail- 
able. Only 1 out of 5 of these registrants was best 
suited for employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries. Half the unskilled registrants were classified 
in the construction occupations: 

In the clerical and sales group, where 565,000 
workers were available, 65 percent were in clerical 
and 35 percent in sales occupations. In spite of 
widespread reports of unsatisfied demand, 87,000 
stenographers and typists were available. General 
office clerks to the number of 55,000, and book- 
keepers and cashiers numbering 51,700, were the 
next most numerous. 

Of 529,000 workers available in the service 
occupations, two-fifths were domestic workers 
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and another two-fifths were workers in personal- 
service occupations. Various types of farm hands 
constituted more than two-thirds of the 282,000 
workers available in the agricultural, forestry, 
fishery, and kindred occupations. 

Since the location of available workers in rela- 
tion to demand is of vital importance, the occu- 
pational distribution of available registrants was 
analyzed by geographic area * and by occupational 
group within each area (tables 3 and 4). The 
areas consist of States with fairly similar industrial 
characteristics or among which there is consider- 
able exchange of labor across State lines. In 
some instances the inclusion of a State with one 
or another group had to be made arbitrarily. 
New York was treated as a separate area because 
its active file is so great that the State would 
dominate any area in which it was placed. 

The geographic distribution of registrants in 
the broad occupational classes is shown in table 3. 
In general, each area’s share of the total regis- 
trants in each of the occupational groups was pro- 
portionate to its share of the total active file. 
The Great Lakes and Ohio Valley States, with 
nearly a fourth of all the registrants in the country, 
had the greatest number of workers registered in 
each occupational group even though their share 


2 The State groupings used in this analysis are as follows: New England— 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont; New York; Middle Atlantic—Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia; Great 
Lakes and Ohio Valley—Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin; South Atlantic and Tennessee—Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Gulf—Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Texas; Southwest— Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma; North 
Central— Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; 
Mountain— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming; Pacific and Nevada— California, Nevada, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington; Territories— Alaska and Hawaii. 


of registrants in the agricultural, forestry, and 
fishery group was low in relation to their share of 
total registrants. The distribution of skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled workers corresponded 
closely to the distribution of total registrants, 
areas with the most registrants having the most 
workers in each skill category, and vice versa. 
There were some minor variations in this relation- 
ship; for example, although the New England 
States had only 5.4 percent of the available job 
seekers, they had 7.3 percent of the semiskilled 
registrants, and New York State, with 13 percent 
of the available registrants, had only 8.8 percent 
of the unskilled group. 

The degree of industrialization of an area was 
reflected in variations in the distribution of pro- 
fessional and managerial, clerical and sales, and 
agricultural registrants, rather than in the me- 
chanical trades. New York State, with its highly 
developed industrial and commercial life, had a 
relatively high proportion of the professional 
and managerial and clerical and sales registrants, 
and a very low relative proportion of the regis- 
trants in agricultural, forestry, and fishery occu- 
pations. The Gulf States, on the other hand, had 
relatively few registrants in the professional and 
managerial field and twice their proportionate 
share in the agricultural occupations. As might 
be expected, this latter pattern was characteristic 
of the more rural areas. Altogether, 72 percent 
of the workers registered in the agricultural group 
were located in a broad area extending diagonally 
across the country from the South Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast, where only 44 percent of the total 
registrants were located. 

Variations between the proportion of total 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of job seekers available in each major occupational group, by area, April 1941 




















Total avail Semi ianal‘and | Clerical | 2 
1 otal avail- emi- trekt sional an erica , tural, fish- nas- 
Area able Skilled skilled | Unskilled |“ mana- and sales | Service ery,and | signed? 
gerial forestry 

1 a a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
New England States___.............-..---. 5.4 5.6 7.3 5.1 5.5 6.7 4.2 2.0 2.6 
New York State. . ins whe 13.2 13.8 12.1 8.8 16.9 16. 2 13. 6 1.8 44.2 
Middle Atlantic SERRE 13.8 14.4 13.7 16.8 14.3 12.4 13.3 5.9 13.9 
Great Lakes and Ohio Valley States____-__- 23.8 23. 1 26.9 24. 6 24.8 23.7 26. 2 18.0 8.8 
South Atlantic States and Tennessee. --__- 7.3 7.7 6.9 7.6 5.0 5.5 7.3 11.0 8.5 
EE aa eee ; 8.9 8.6 8.0 9.5 5.8 7.8 8.3 17.0 7.5 
OL Ea 7.6 8.4 7.2 8.9 5.7 6.2 7.0 10. 2 2.7 
Deane eeeres oeeees. ................-.... 5.5 5.2 5.3 5.9 4.5 5.3 5.2 9.9 21 
Mountain States ___....--. 3.8 3.7 3.3 3.8 3.0 2.9 3.4 9.4 23 
Pacific States and Nevada_-____..........--- 10.5 9.4 9.2 8.7 14.4 13.1 11.5 14. 5 7.4 
TES ER aS _ om eh eS sa A i 3 (*) 





























1 See text footnote 2 for States included in areas. 
2 Represents recent students, persons without work experience, and persons 
with occupation unspecified. 
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3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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registrants and available registrants among the 
areas were too small to be significant. 

Distribution of registrants among the broad 
occupational groups in each geographic area is 
shown in table 4. In each area, registrations of 
available skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled work- 
ers together constituted between 50 and 65 percent 
of the entire file. The only area in which skilled 
workers outnumbered the unskilled was New York 
State, but in five areas (New York State, South 
Atlantic and Tennessee, Gulf, Southwest, and 
Mountain States) they outnumbered semiskilled 
workers. In general, a greater proportion of the 
unskilled registrants in each area were available 
than of the skilled and semiskilled. The South- 
west States, where one-fifth of the file was com- 
posed of available skilled workers, had the highest 
proportion in this class. The highest proportion 
of semiskilled workers was found in New England, 
where a fourth of the file was made up of available 
workers in this category. Most of the areas had 
between 20 and 25 percent of their registrants in 
the unskilled group; however, in New York State 
the proportion was 14 percent; in the Pacific 
States and Nevada it was 18 percent; and in the 
Middle Atlantic States, 26 percent. 

In the other occupational groups, the least 
variation occurred in the professional and man- 
agerial occupations. The proportion of registrants 
in service occupations was also more or less similar 
in the various regions. Available registrants in 
the clerical and sales occupations, however, 
ranged from 11 percent of the total in the Moun- 
tain and the South Atlantic States and Tennessee 
to more than 17 percent in the New England 
States, New York, the Pacific States and Nevada. 


Chart 3.—Age, sex, and race of job seekers available at 
public employment offices, April 1941 
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Registrants in occupations connected with agri- 
culture, forestry, and fishery showed the greatest 
variation; in New York they constituted only 1 
percent of the file, but in the Mountain States 
they accounted for 17 percent. 


Personal Characteristics of Registrants 


Since the usefulness and adaptability of a 
worker are frequently conditioned by his age, sex, 
and race, the personal characteristics of regis- 
trants in the 1941 inventory are interesting in the 
light of available labor supply (chart 3). 

Among the available workers, men outnumbered 
women by almost 3 to 1; there were 3.0 million 
men and 1.1 million women. The women as a 
group were younger than the men; 19 percent of 
them were under 21, as compared with 10 percent 
of the men, while 34 percent of the men and only 
19 percent of the women were 45 or over. Only 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of job seekers available in each area, by major occupational group, April 1941 























Number : Semi- 
Area! available Total Skilled skilled 
- — eles 4, 059, 403 100.0 18.0 18.8 
New England States. ___. 220, 600 100.0 18. 5 25. 4 
New York State__.........._.- 535, 582 100. 0 18.8 17.3 
Middle Atlantic States._____. 558, 383 100.0 18.8 18.8 
Great Lakes and Ohio Valley 

RT RS : 965, 788 100.0 17.5 21.3 
South Atlantic States and Ten- 

RE TSE ET UE 206, 461 100.0 18.9 17.8 
RSE ees 363, 149 100. 0 17.2 16.8 
Southwest States....._...____. 307, 705 100.0 19.9 17.8 
North Central States_......_- 225, 184 100.0 16.9 17.9 
Mountain States.__...__._.__- 154, 204 100. 0 17.7 16. 2 
Pacific States and Nevada. __- 425, 291 100. 0 16. 2 16.6 
asso ct dawenialie’ 6, 966 100. 0 13. 6 13.0 








Profes- Agricul- 
sional Clerical Service tural, fish- Unas- 
Unskilled | and mana-} and sales ery, and signed ? 

gerial forestry 
21.5 3.8 13.9 13.0 7.0 4.0 
20. 4 3.8 17.3 10.2 25 19 
14.3 4.9 17.1 13.4 1.0 13.2 
26. 2 4.0 12.6 12.6 3.0 40 
22.2 4.0 13.9 14.3 5.3 1.5 
22.2 2.6 10.5 12.9 10.5 46 
22.8 2.5 12.1 12.1 13.2 3.3 
25. 1 29 11.5 12.0 9.4 1.4 
22.8 3.1 13.2 12.2 12.4 1.5 
21.3 3.0 10. 5 11.7 17.2 24 
17.8 5.3 17.4 14.3 9.6 28 
35. 6 28 13.1 8.8 12.6 -5 




















1 See text footnote 2 for States included in areas. 
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2 Represents recent students, persons without work experience, and persons 
with occupation unspecified. 
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12 percent of all the available registrants were 
under 21 and approximately 30 percent were 45 
or over. Although 68 percent of all the available 
male workers were registered in skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled occupations, only 30 percent 
of the women were so registered. Clerical and 
sales and service occupations claimed almost 60 
percent of the women. 

The older men—that is, men over 45—were 
chiefly in the skilled occupations. Although 
only 22 percent of all the men registered were 
skilled workmen, 32 percent of those 45 and over 
were skilled. The older women workers were 
found chiefly in the service occupations, where 
39 percent of all those 45 and over were found, as 
compared with 28 percent of all women regis- 
trants. About one-fifth of all the registrants who 
had not yet reached their 2ist birthday were 
apparently newcomers to the labor market and 
were classified in the unassigned group. 

Seven out of every eight workers were white. 
Practically two-thirds of the non-white workers 
were qualified for jobs in the unskilled and service 
occupations; only 6 percent of them were skilled 
workmen, as compared with 20 percent of the 
white registrants. Though non-white registrants 
constituted only 12 percent of the entire file, they 
made up 20 percent of the available workers in 
unskilled occupations and 29 percent in the 
service occupations. 

Personal characteristics of registrants in the 394 
selected defense occupations differed from those 
of the inventory as a whole, chiefly because all 
the selected occupations were in the higher skill 
categories. A much smaller proportion of the 
registrants in the selected occupations were under 
21 years of age, and a much larger proportion 
were 45 and over. The relative number who were 
white was much higher than for the total inven- 
tory—96 out of every 100, as compared with 88 
out of every 100. 

Comparison of the age and sex distributions of 
the 1941 and 1940 inventories reveals that workers 
in the most employable age group, 21-44 years, 
represented a substantially smaller percentage of 
all registrants this year than in 1940. The pro- 
portion of registrants under 21 had risen from 9.7 
to 12 percent during the year, and registrations of 
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workers who had already passed their 45th birth. 
day had increased from 27 to 30 percent of the 
file. The proportion of women had also increased 
slightly, from 25 to 26 percent. 

Most of the relative increase in the number of 
women took place in the clerical and sales occupa- 
tions and in the unassigned group. The relative 
increases in the upper and lower age brackets were 
apparent in most of the major occupational groups, 
among both the men and the women. However, 
the largest increases were in the ‘45 and over” 
group of skilled workmen, where the proportion 
of the total file had increased from,7.3 to 7.6 per- 
cent during the year, and in the “under 21” group 
of semiskilled and unassigned male registrants, 
where the proportion of the total file had increased 
from 0.9 and 0.8 percent, respectively, to 1.4 per- 
cent for each group. The increase in the older 
group of skilled workmen is attributable to the 
registrations of many who had not worked at ther 
skills for some time. The increase in the propor- 
tion of semiskilled workers under 21 may be ac- 
counted for by the thousands of youths receiving 
vocational training, and the increased proportion 
of unassigned youths no doubt reflects the large 
numbers of inexperienced workers who registered 
in response to the recruitment campaign or in the 
hope of taking advantage of the rising labor market. 


Conclusion 


If the April inventory is a fair measure of 
labor supply, then the dearth of manpower for 
defense production is cause for genuine concern. 
The supply of skilled workmen cannot be aug- 
mented quickly by training. And it is in this 
category that the defense program makes signifi- 
cant demands. A survey by local employment 
offices of approximately 10,000 establishments 
in the vital defense industries has indicated 
that approximately 307,000 skilled workers would 
be added to factory pay rolls between May and 
the end of December 1941. There were only 
443,000 available workers in skilled occupations 
other than construction in the April inventory, 
indicating that even more acute shortages in 
numerous occupations are likely to occur, unless 
carefully directed efforts are made to supply the 
skilled workers needed for defense production. 
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Statistics for the United States, July 1941 


Total assistance and earnings continued to de- 
crease.—In July, total expenditures for public 
assistance and earnings under the several Federal 
work programs in the continental United States 
amounted to $166.9 million, a decrease of 11.2 
percent from the previous month and 21.2 percent 
from the previous July (table 1). Payments in 
July are estimated to have benefited 4.2 million 
households including 11.1 million persons—9.9 
and 10.4 percent less, respectively, than in June 
(table 2). 

Smaller amounts were expended in July than in 
the same month of the previous year for general 
relief and for all the Federal work programs except 
the out-of-school work program of the National 


Youth Administration. Subsistence payments 
certified by the Farm Security Administration 
were also smaller. 

All the Federal work programs decreased from 
June.—Total earnings on projects of the Work 
Projects Administration decreased 17 percent to 
$67.2 million in July, and the number employed 
declined 26 percent to 1.0 million. Earnings under 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the number 
enrolled each decreased 10.4 percent. Earnings 
under the NYA student work program decreased 
to $12,000 and employment to 2,000; earnings 
under the out-of-school work program decreased 
11 percent, and employment decreased 16 percent. 
Earnings under other Federal agency projects 


Chart 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed 
in the continental United States, January 1933-July 1941 
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Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by month, July 1940-July 1941! 



























































{In thousands] 
Earnings of persons employed under Federal 
Assistance to recipients work programs 
Special types of public National Youth Other | © 
“ ‘ 5 sede assistance Subsistence Administration § Federal - 
ear and mont ota ayments ederal 
ooua ed by| Civilian Work a construe. 
General the Farm Conser- Projects tion 
Aid to relief | ‘oeurity | Yation | ctugent | Out-of | Adminis-| “VAMCCd | projects, 
Old-age | depend- | Aid to Ad inte Corps¢ | ©“ * school | trations | ‘Tom 
assistance| ent chil- | the blind ccatiam ® peenem work oonae 
dren program funds ? 
1940 
a $211, 839 | $39,642 | $11,090 $1,818 | $32,192 $637 | $18, 137 $2 $3,407 | $97,086 $7,828 | $39, 449 
a it ancien cienivontn 213, 39, 94 11, 223 1, 832 31, 732 940 19, 022 4 4, 759 97, 333 6, 500 43,799 
“Saas 203, 056 40,034 11, 328 1, 829 28, 547 732 16, 828 106 4, 822 93, 507 5, 323 47, 038 
NTE 216,141 | 40,864] 11,558] 1,846 | 29,379 811 | 18,479] 2,236] 4,911 | 101,789] 4,268] §61m 
November. ..........------- 209, 214 41, 306 11, 718 1, 848 29, 033 831 18, 725 3, 064 450 93, 3, 707 69, 201 
inti a dcennenocexne 217, 845 41, 858 11, 990 1, 862 30, 080 1,037 16, 314 3, 109 6,4.3 | 102,329 2, 803 86, 074 
1941 

SS SIRE ame 221, 979 42, 523 12, 298 1, 868 30, 544 1, 455 17, 110 2, 776 7, 901 103, 514 1, 990 103, 323 
ad isin cs anceiaealige 215, 023 43, 001 13, 192 1, 871 2K, 872 1,617 18, 152 3, 165 9, 224 94, 080 1, 849 113, 7% 
43, 457 12, 766 1, 870 28, 758 1, 953 16, 178 3, 283 8, 929 97, 400 1, 462 111, 136 
43, 878 12, 866 1, 885 26, 269 1, 607 15, 073 3, 352 8, 405 93, 689 1, 448 116, 182 
44,110 12, 856 1, 896 23, 272 908 14, 765 3, 385 8,115 88, 236 1, 336 106, 41 
45, 671 12, 805 1, 896 20, 585 1, 532 12, 902 2, 592 7, 992 80, 746 1,173 110, 103 
45, 314 12, 570 1, 892 19, 842 502 11, 564 12 7,131 67, 227 *808 | 117,810 

1 Data are partly estimated and subject to revision. For January 1933- 5 Data from the NYA. 

June 1940, see the Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 66-68. For definitions of 6 Data from the WPA. 
terms, see pp. 50-52 of this issue. 7 Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Earnings on projects financed 
2 Data exclude earnings on regular Federal construction projects. Begin- from RFC funds, previously included in other Federal agency projects 
ning with this issue, also exclude earnings on projects financed from Recon- financed from emergency funds, are included in earnings on regular Predera! 

struction Finance Corporation funds (see footnote 7). construction projects. 


3 Data from the FSA. 


8 Excluded from total. See footnote 7. 
4 Data from the CCC. 


* Preliminary. 


Table 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by month, July 1940-July 1941! 


[In thousands] 




































































Geatiented taal 2 | Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
Saas a ep tpl ete ee | Persons 
| Special types of public Cases for | National Youth em- 
assistance which sub- | | Administration $ | Other ployed 
| sistence | cae el ae | Federal on 
en Persons Aid to depend- Cases re- ay * | Civilian | Work —- moots Featera 
House-| in these ent children ceiving certified Conser- | Projects naneed mstruc 
holds | house- Old-age Aid to general by the vation | stndent Out-o1- | Adminis- — “an 
holds | assist- ithe relief Ri t~ Corps * | “Work school tration® | oier- | projects’ 
ance - 1. Security | program gency 
gs yl Bae Adminis- program funds ? 
tration * | 
yy scene | ‘Tisai ae 
1940 
Soty..............| §& 665 14,331 | 1,986 349 840 72 1, 362 31 274 | (*) 196 1, 639 65 332 
(2S 5, 098 14, 478 2, 001 353 849 7 1, 342 43 | 287 | 1 239 1, 684 49 us 
September-_____- 4, 990 14, 059 2, 016 357 859 72 1, 258 35 254 | 24 238 1, 673 41 391 
ae 5, 200 14, 436 2, 034 360 867 72 1, 230 34 279 35 232 1, 743 32 45 
November.......| 5,277 14, 577 2, 051 364 874 73 1, 212 36 283 439 262 1,771 27 614 
December. .--_-- 5, 362 14, 807 2, 066 370 891 73 1, 239 44 246 449 326 1, 826 22 72 
1941 
anuary.........| 5,445 15, 064 2, 075 376 909 73 1, 257 57 258 442 419 1, 858 15 721 
February........| 5,458 15, 060 2, 082 383 924 73 1, 229 57 274 | 459 482 1, 850 13 wi 
SS. 5, 360 14, 667 2, 107 387 935 73 1, 210 66 244 | 471 459 1, 718 11 762 
= aaa 5, 153 13, 896 2, 127 391 942 74 1, 153 2 228 | 478 418 1, 575 ll 77% 
_ eS Saaee 4, 913 13, 048 2, 148 393 944. 74 1, 03S 35 223 | 462 391 1, 453 10 7B 
(| Se 4, 689 12, 364 2, 167 391 942 74 934 38 195 | 356 384 1, 376 9 718 
ae 10 4,224 | 1011, 081 2,181 388 935 7 75 17 175 2 322 1,025 6 751 
1 Data are partly estimated and subject to revision. For January 193?- 5 Data from the NYA. 
June 1940, see the Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 68-70. For definitions of * Data from the WPA. 
terms, see pp. 50-52 of this issue. ? Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Persons employed on projects 
2 Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security financed from RFC funds, previously included in other Federal agency 
Board. Excludes persons employed on regular Federal construction projects. ae nee financed from emergency funds, are included in data on regulat 
Beginning with this issue, also excludes persons employed on projects financed ederal construction projects. 
from Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds (see footnote 7). 8 Excluded from estimated unduplicated total. See footnote 7. 


3 Data from the FSA. 


* Less than 500 persons. 
4 Data from the CCC. 


10 Preliminary. 
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tates, fnanced from emergency funds decreased 31 Table 3.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
percent and the number employed, 33 percent. and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
, ente by tha. Bik-ond tecintente issued in the continental United States, by month, 
Subsistence paym ' y : Pp July 1940 and January-July 1941! 
—— of such payments in July were, respectively, 67 
ercent below June. Number of participants 3 
and 55 pe a Number of Oe 
) Beginning with this issue of the Bulletin, data Year and month areas 
ae Z included ? Cases Persons stamps 
ree on other Federal agency projects financed from issued 
— emergency funds have been revised to exclude it 
rojects employment and earnings under work projects —_ July..-----.---.-........ 99 | 533,077} 1,566,600 | $3, 514, 649 
financed from funds of the Reconstruction Finance 1941 
; : ne : ABT 246 | 961,642 | 2,986,700] 7,027, 393 
Corporation. This revision, which covers data — February-----2----- 265 | _ 986,363 | 3, 108,600 | 7, 201. 683 
— : NE RUE: 288 | 1,152,900 | 3,703,100| 8, 934, 051 
from April 1934 to date, was made because recent —April------------------.. 307 | 1,226,768 | 3,830,900] 9, 547, 251 
$39, 449 . . . . 8Y..-.-.---. laeeietetetetttel 346 1, 230, 000 3, 968, 900 9, 902, 603 
43.70 expansion in RFC projects has resulted entirely — June.---------- 363 | 1,213,111 | 3,925,000] 9, 950, 959 | 
47 ORs %. : iii encccntigiemocsic 374 | 1,184,490 | 3,813,500 | 9, 997, 945 } 
56, 1% from defense activity. Data on such projects i 
at financed from RFC funds are included under 1 Data do not include persons receiving commodities under direct distribu- : 
‘ z tion program of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of such i 
regular Federal construction projects. commodities. : 
4 d st lan.—Data on the food st l 2 Inchades Feciptents ofS special tyyanel pantie soaieneaes eiad af eueletones i 
11a Food 8 me P ¥ ' 7 ata he e o stamp p a payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general relief; : 
persons ce’ as in need of relief and em t a 
Ue, ia — y the ~~ "iM epartment o fopojects and by the WEA. “inlude it are’ Ghuwne Oxi 
» some low-income families Vv wee income o} i 
ie Agriculture are presented in table 3. been eligible to participate since October 1999. ee ; 
<email For the first time since October 1939 total pay- ‘ Preliminary. 
ments for the special types of public assistance PP -casae U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Administra- 
financed 
Frode Chart 2.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Index of payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1933-July 1941 
[Average month, 1936=100] 
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decreased.—In July 1941, payments for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind in the continental United States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii totaled $59.9 million, a decrease of 1.0 
percent from the previous month but an increase 
of 14 percent from July 1940. Old-age assistance 
payments were 0.8 percent less than in June but 
15 percent greater than in July 1940; the largest 
part of the decrease from June occurred in three 
States—California, Louisiana, and Missouri (table 
5). Payments for aid to dependent children de- 
creased 1.8 percent from June but were 14 percent 
greater than in July of the previous year (table 6). 
Aid to the blind declined 0.2 percent from June 
but increased 4.5 percent over July 1940. Of 
total payments to recipients, more than 98 per- 








cent—$58.9 million—was expended in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board 
(table 7). The remaining $1.0 million represented 
payments in States administering programs under 
State laws without Federal participation. 

General relief payments were $12 million below 
totals for July of the previous year.—Payments for 
general relief from State and local funds to 875,000 
cases amounted to $19.8 million in July, a de. 
crease in payments of 3.6 percent from June and 
of 38 percent from July 1940 (table 1). For 42 
States reporting comparable data, the total num- 
ber of cases and the amount of payments in July 
were 6.3 and 3.6 percent less, respectively, than in 
June (table 8). 


Table 4.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board in the continental United States, by month, July 1940-July 1941! 





Amount of payments to recipients 
































Number of recipients 
Year and month Aid to dependent 
Old-aze children 
| assistance |— 
Families | Children 
1940 
SS 1, 986, 316 335, 131 807, 279 
ESO SRS See ae cae 2, 001, 358 338, 506 816,714 
September- lene 2, 016, 261 342, 179 $25,113 
ctober..... Na ua cides 2, 034, 024 345, 350 832, 302 
ES eS 2, 051, 006 350, 929 844, 453 
i “aw Ee s | 2, 066, 410 357, 215 861, 236 
1941 

a AE , 2, 074, 988 363, 183 878, 812 
se 2, 081, 507 369, 812 894, 603 
March.....__- 2, 107, 460 374, 354 905, 747 
Sa | 2, 127, 024 378, 405 912, 742 
oe | 2, 147, 816 379, 580 914, 542 
A “ | 2, 166, 545 378, 381 912, 833 
SYS 2 Oe 2, 180, 715 374, 946 905, 699 




















Aid to Total Old-age Aid to depend- Aid to 
the blind assistance ent children the blind 

| 
47,744 $51, 509, 722 $39, 642, 423 $10, 749, 604 $1, 117, 605 
48, 034 51, 950, 138 39, 943, 196 10, 880, 017 1, 126, 925 
48, 233 52, 143, 882 40, 034, 084 10, 985, 638 1, 124, 160 
48, 479 53, 210, 497 40, 864, 365 11, 210, 560 1, 135, 572 
48, 768 53, 857, 406 41, 306, 151 11, 406, 554 1, 144, 701 
48, 948 54, 678, 404 41, 858, 109 » 11,671,091 1, 149, 204 
49,043 55, 655, 147 42, 522, 552 11, 981, 434 1, 151, 161 
49,179 57,041, 579 43, 000, 824 12, 884, 833 1, 155, 922 
49, 299 57, 067, 669 43, 456, 896 12, 450, 080 1, 160, 693 
49,477 57, 593, 195 43, 878, 341 12, 550, 015 1, 164, 839 
49, 631 57, 820, 445 44, 110, 349 12, 536, 069 1, 174,027 
49,749 59, 336, 834 45, 670, 881 12, 487, 602 1, 178, 351 
49, 806 58, 737, 704 45, 314, 124 12, 254, 147 1, 169, 433 

| 1 





1 For data for all States with = approved by the Social Security Board for February 1936-December 1937, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52; for January 


1938-June 1940, see the Bulletin, 
this issue. 





ebruary 1941, p. 74; for July 1940-June 1941, see the Bulletin, August 1941, p. 36. For definitions of terms, see pp. 50-52 of 
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Table 5.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1941 


















































Percentage change from— 
Amount of Average 
Stat Number of payments payment June 1941 in— July 1940 in— 
-_ recipients to per 
recipients recipient 
Number of | Amount of | Numberof | Amount of 
recipients payments recipients payments 
Total for continental United States_-_-...._- 2, 180, 715 $45, 314, 124 $20. 78 2+0.6 3—0.9 3+9.0 3+12.4 
tal for 51 States with plans approved by 
i Social Security Board ---............- 2, 184, 129 45, 383, 777 20. 78 2+.6 2—.9 349.0 3412.4 
ee cae wracheriieniaininsipinacia ieaiaeean 20, 170 183, 507 9.10 +.4 —.1 +.5 —1.6 
— wane nnee nen e nnn ne ner een ene e eee ee neon eeee 29. 32 ) +1.0 +7.7 +12.3 
EERE IT a REE 8, 910 290, 881 32. 65 +.5 +16. 2 +8. 4 +27.1 
EES SE PETES See 25, 935 198, 740 7. 66 —.4 —.8 +22.1 +27.4 
i REIS pecans 156, 943 5, 661, 043 36. 08 +.4 —4.2 +9.4 +4.0 
Colorado... ..----- paealsaaeion ashes sanenenanne 5 42, 600 5 1, 525, 409 35. 81 +.1 +6.1 +3.3 +10.2 
Connecticut........------.- dnedeouspbbuinbaiabend 17, 614 503, 847 28. 60 -.1 +3.4 +3.1 +6.6 
Ee RE Sa Te 2, 484 28, 887 11. 63 —.9 —.7 —6.0 —3.8 
RIE OF COPMMBOD. on nnccnccnccoccucccenss hens 3, 496 90, 203 25. 80 +.1 +.3 +3.9 +5.8 
EA SORE A ESE ERS Bee ar as 37,774 495, 946 13. 13 +.2 +.1 +5.8 +14.8 
SS a ree mee cen Re ns 52, 240 437, 082 8. 37 +1.0 +1.5 +84. 2 +92. 4 
a cameannasdaded viGien sun Sigs taiiiietiniceibaeale " 12.79 +.9 +1.4 +4.1 +11 
RRs Sees ar séaioel 9, 426 214, 541 22. 76 +1.2 +1.1 +5.3 +8.6 
EE RE APES 147, 280 3, 442, 398 23. 37 +.4 +1.3 +6.4 +18. 2 
a inbcscencenagnwedioncenmeel 67, 725 1, 255, 123 18. 53 +.7 +.8 +2.1 +5.9 
EE Stare 57, 050 1, 194, 292 20. 93 +.1 +.3 +3.3 +5.2 
Tin siiici deiwisdand mineendsnh ead 29, 169 , 448 19. 45 +1.0 +1.4 ® +12.1 
ERAN PERE oes 58, 325 520, 852 8. 93 +.9 +.8 +16.8 te 
I nai: seis aegis drinchechad ene neem A 35, 775 472, 701 13. 21 —.9 —2.1 +12.1 24.3 
| AES SE er erameemnenes = LO. ot 13, 075 20. 90 +4.6 +4.9 —4.3 —3.9 
Maryland...____- on sores is alahdalielataela sala 17, 836 319, 613 17.92 —.6 —.2 —3.1 —1.0 
Massachusetts _ _.___..- ; Scineebiunnbian 87, 047 2, 515, 28. 90 (*) —.1 +2.0 +3.3 
Michigan. -...__. ; PRA | 37. S 90, 382 1, 560, 798 17. 27 +1.8 +2.6 +22.5 +27.5 
Minnesota. . . - hankidon es Vasiemabiainglninn 63, 230 1, 356, 674 21. 46 +.2 +.6 +.6 +2.7 
Mississippi... - ; ‘ Rey Be ’ 26, 788 235, 502 8.79 +.6 +1.0 +22.1 +28.3 
Missourh —_ : RSS bonita silianeisthahie 114, 211 1, 452, 045 12.71 +.4 —23.8 +19.3 —5.0 
Montana... -. panei’ : eunhatiede 12, 473 255, 574 20. 49 +.1 +.8 t3$ +16.1 
Nebraska... _- * wddiaipliechasions 29, 103 499, 169 17.15 +.3 +.5 2 +7.9 
Nevada........ Lsnitissodhslediaindel See 2, 311 62, 339 26. 97 —.3 +11 +1.0 +2.8 
New Hampshire _ _. cia tha a 7, 023 153, 290 21. 83 +.4 +11 +19.6 +24.2 
New Jersey --.. ‘ 4 : 31, 099 666, 086 21. 42 —.2 (*) +.1 +4.8 
RAS iS ab 4, 789 81, 681 17. 06 +.8 —.3 +3.6 +19.7 
New York_-.... : suiipenaiales 121, 934 3, 027, 725 24. 83 +.4 +.8 +2.3 +7.8 
North Carolina. _ _. , pivdacaieatit 38, 030 386, 708 10. 17 +1.3 +1.1 +5.8 +6.6 
North Dakota____. bawesnnauadecmeianae 9, 369 164, 922 17. 60 +1.5 +2.6 +7.0 +13.0 
i cerncagicee 3 : sibicidasaie 138, 369 3, 237, 093 23. 39 +.4 +.6 +9.2 +11.7 
Oklahoma. : ry 2 ee 76, 826 1, 383, 836 18. 01 +.5 +.5 +65.1 +6.9 
aaa ‘ RE a Se 21, 248 457, 392 21. 53 +.9 +1.4 +12.1 +12.9 
Pennsylvania. _. : ivatdiais be 103, 256 2, 302, 167 22. 30 —.3 —.9 +4.7 +7.8 
Rhode Island - - __ ip apenalilin sie 7, 037 144, 624 20. 55 +.9 +1.6 +3.2 +8.0 
South Carolina___ Yay. knee 17, 915 143, 709 8. 02 +1.3 +2.2 —8.1 —10.8 
South Dakota._.___. ‘ilinabip hin 14, 967 285, 384 19. 07 () —.4 +1.1 —2.2 
Tennessee... . _. , 40, 067 406, 921 10. 16 —.2 —.2 —.3 +.4 : 
Texas. .__. : ee 143, 509 2, 660, 682 18. 54 +3.5 +3.7 +21.2 +111.7 a 
Utah....... ; . 14, 368 383, 841 26. 71 +.6 +.7 +6.1 +33. 7 ‘7 
Vermont........_- : bP AAS 5, 758 97, 476 16. 93 —.3 (*) +6.9 +129 a 
ae se . saicaieains 20, 183 202, 531 10. 03 +.5 +.7 +10.2 +12.6 ua 
Washington *_____ ‘ : 58, 496 1, 905, 075 yh eS Seer Se eamnEny i Me } 
West Virginia __- i ; . 19, 483 293, 582 15. 07 +1.1 +2.3 +8. 2 +16.8 Ft 
Ss Se 54, 099 1, 230, 769 22. 75 +.1 +.2 +4.5 +6.8 i 
“Sa Sraser » -piinaetienialigdtlaadinie 3, 518 84, 140 23. 92 —.1 —.5 +2.9 +3.7 ; 
! For definitions of terms, see pp. 50-52. § Includes $129,518 incurred for payments to 3,611 persons 60 but under + 
? Excludes ee, for which data on both recipients and payments ——— ute det ‘ — 4 
are not comparable. omparable data not available. 
+ Excludes Kansas and Washington, for which data on both recipients and T Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
payments are not comparable. § Preliminary. Pefcentage change not computed, because data are incom- 
4 No change. plete for July 1941. 
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Table 6.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1941! 





















































ee recip- Percentage change from— 
=e Number 
of recip. 
Amount of| Average June 1941 in— July 1940 in— 000 oe 
vigsay "eo rerio or N b f m N ber of j popula 
‘ai ents ‘amily Number of recip- Number of recip- 
Families | Children ients Amount ients Amount | , ton 
of pay- of pay- | U2der 16 
ments ments | Years? 
Families | Children Families | Children 
Total for continental United 
a iy ae 387, 804 | 3 934,913 |$12, 570, 476 | ES SC See Meese woes 
——— == S| —_——=——=——== > 
Total for 44 States with plans ap- 
—_ by the Social Security 
Se a. eae 376, 141 | 3 909, 549 | 12, 297, 723 32. 69 —0.9 —0.8 —-1.9) 4+11.1 4+11.3 | 4+13.8 33 
RRL SE" ES ene ee 5, 832 16, 832 80, 207 13.75 +.5 +.1 +.2 —.9 —2.0 —1.9 Vi 
sR scab 5 90 5 210 ‘0 | ees ae in ee wea: Re: 
EE GE, 2, 459 6, 492 80, 936 32. 91 —.5 —1.1 —.2 —3.2 —8.6 —1.4 0 
Need nnn 6,451 | 316, 592 86. 904 13. 47 -. +.6 —.4 +26.0 +25. 2 +45.5 295 
Nee ee ewes 15,725 | 337, 591 754, 371 47.97 —.9 —.6 —.5 +1.2 -.1 +5.9 395 
ESS ee , 276 | 315,414 190, 108 30. 29 —1.4 —1.0 —1.3 +3. 6 +5.1 +5. 6 350 
a 1, 2565 2, 852 . . § eee , ; = : - oe ees 
Te tie nek awe 601 31,691 . 394 33. 93 —3.7 —2.5 —6.3 +19.2 +23.9 +23.8 296 
District of Calaibia ea 1,004 2, 953 37, 261 37.11 +2.2 +2.3 +1.8 +6. 6 +5.8 +6.3 3 
Le tlh ae a 64. 134 | ® 10,373 6 92, 984 22. 49 —2.4 —5.5 —1.6 +13.9 +6.0 +12.2 619 
SEs ae 4, 696 11, 622 102, 849 21. 90 —1.1 —1.4 —1.3 +24.0 +19.8 +33.1 ll 
EE 1, 195 3, 850 43, 576 36. 47 —1.5 —1.5 —1.4 +3.3 —1.1 +4,1 7 
OS EM ae 3,061 37,743 92, 30. 36 +.4 +1.0 +1.3 +5.0 +7.8 +10.7 349 
EEE aes 7, 480 16, 681 “EE I SA, See ESE C! Reece, mee Me 
CS 6 Pe I 16, 190 33, 527 476, 206 29. 41 —4.9 —4.5 —3.7 —6.9 —6.3 —3.0 38 
CEES SCE AE ae 8, 496 7, 813 67, 189 Kaien ; R's casill 
meee 6, 533 7 15, 451 189, 440 29.00 —1.2 —1.2 —1.3 (8) (8) +5.4 19 
ESSE SU ae § 430 51,370 § 17,000 |____- : a, EES mas - aia 
Louisiana__.____...._- aE aS ee 15,427 | 339,475 410, 765 26. 63 —2.4 .5 —4.2 +16.4 +6.4 +31.0 352 
Maine_____- inccitesicecccte ich hnios ae 1, 601 4,118 63, 543 39. 69 +3.6 +6. 6 +3.9 +3.6 +4.4 +6.4 17 
SE ee 6, 341 317,305 195, 424 30. 82 —2.9 —2.5 —2.0 —12.2 —11.0 —12.9 337 
ee 12, 586 3 30, 925 700, 694 55. 67 —.8 —1.0 —1.2 +3.7 +1.6 —.6 330 
eae 21,448 | 350, 693 869, 820 . 55 —.1 —.1 +.2 +12.8 +8.8 +18.6 336 
SESS SESS ae 9,317 | 322,136 317, 875 12 —.9 —.7 —10 +4.8 +3.8 +4.2 Le |] 
(“a Te 1, 600 4, 276 33, 416 . 89 +60. 2 +57.6 +62.6 (*) (*) (*) 6 
SS eae 14, 058 32, 485 321, 214 . 85 +.9 +.6 | — 22.6 +25. 1 +20.5 +19.4 34 
SRT Sa Sv ea , 5a 10 6, 226 75, 512 . 75 —4.0 —2.9 —2.7 +6.8 +8.3 +13.7 10 37 
as | ee 11 §, 800 | 1! 12,990 11 159, 860 . 56 —.9 —.7 —-.9 +5.5 +6.2 +6.6 36 
SSRI SES aa aa cere 113 268 |g SSS & ie ; Es cand 
ES eee 623 1, 534 26, 858 ll +7.8 +9.0 +1.9 —6.3 —10.0 —9.1 12 
SESE He ae ee aaa 10,026 | * 22,689 316, 367 31. 55 —4.4 —4.8 —4.5 —11.0 —10.2 —9.4 324 
2, 5, 703 52, 515 26. 18 —.2 —.1 —.6 +3.7 +1.3 +7.4 | 2 
32, 650 1, 504, 691 46.09 —17 —2.1 —1.6 -23 —9.9 —7.2 21 
9,837 | 323,440 165, 541 16. 83 —.2 —.6 —.6 +4.8 +.8 +6.2 119 
2, 472 36, 77, 109 31.19 —1.2 -.9 —1.3 +3.5 +3.8 +3.8 Lt] 
11,796 | #31, 628 464, 764 39. 40 —.2 —.3 —-.1 +18.1 +13.1 +20. 6 18 
19, 732 45, 274 318, 920 16. 16 +.9 | +.9 +6.9 +5.0 +4.9 +17.0 62 
Oregon 12 4, 872 84, 404 40. 89 —.1| —.3 -.1 +4.2 +3.7 | +7.4 1217 
eee —- I a tal ans oes demenia 61, 989 | # 154, 977 2, 264, 901 36. 54 —2.2 —2.1 —3.2 +58. 6 +71.4 +61.9 100 
| aia 1, 296 13 3, 667 58, . 36 —.7 —1.7 —1.0 +4.4 +6.6 +4.5 32 
South Carolina.___- 3, 808 11, 183 69, 052 .13 +1.3 +1.7 —1.9 +29. 9 +27.7 +43.3 16 
South Dakota__.____. ON ee M4 3, 747 M4 43, 844 .40 +5.1 +5.6 +6.4 (*) (*) (*) “20 
"Sys ™ 14, 300 35, 797 266, 107 . 61 —.3 —-.3 —.2 +.9 —.3 2.1 39 
ae : 5 85 s 4.) Es ae : eee 
ag Se as ee | 4,031 310, 519 169, 471 42.04 +.2 +.3 +.7 +16.1 +21.1 | +35.2 3 57 
ere 655 , 792 21, 485 32. 80 +6.9 +5.8 +7.2 +13.7 +7.6 | +13.8 18 
Virginia. SES 4, 505 13, 254 , 20.00 +3.8 +3.4 +3.7 +35.0 + 28.0 +31.7 16 
ERIE SSE ae a 5,288 | 412,614 193, 419 36. 58 —.4 —.3 +.5 +6.7 +7.6 +24.4 331 
West Virginia PCA I ad 9, 481 25, 247 235, 578 24. 85 +1.3 +1.0 +1.8 $19.4) 415.5 +28.8 40 
0 ERR Ee eae are 12, 332 | 15 28,089 452, 143 36. 66 —1.2 —1.0 —1.2 —.3 | —.7 +.3 18 30 
Wyoming........... pidshiabiekinigline bined 777 31,980 25, 369 32. 65 +.6 +.6 —.1 5.7 +8.3 +7.6 326 
































1 For definitions of terms, see pp. 50-52. Figures in italics represent pro- 
to administered under State laws from State and local funds without 

‘ederal participation. 

2 Population under 16 years of age as of Apr. 1, 1940, estimated from 5-per- 
cent —— by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 

8 Includes an unknown number of children 16 years and over. 

‘ oe m for 41 States; excludes Mississippi and South Dakota, which 
did not have approved plans for July 1940, and Kansas, for whith data on 
— a and payments are not comparable. 

6 Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
Federal icipation. Includes 849 children 16 years and over. Rate per 
1,000 excludes these children. 

7 Includes 1,588 children 16 years and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes these 


children. 
§ Comparable data not available. 
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* No approved plan for July 1940. 

10 Includes 564 children 16 years and over. 
children. 

11 In addition, in 70 counties payments amounting to $13,089 were made 
from local funds without Federal em ene to 735 families in behalf of 
1,694 children under the State mot or Ben law; some of these families 
also received aid under State plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

12 Includes 653 children 16 years and over. ate per 1,000 excludes these 
children. 

13 Includes 286 children 16 years and over. 
children. 

4 Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
Federal! participation, 

15 Includes approximately 2,870 children 16 years and over. Rate per 1,000 
excludes these children. 


Rate per 1,000 excludes these 


Rate per 1,000 excludes these 
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Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1941' 
——— —_— 
Percentage change from— 
- Amount of Average Number of 
Der State Number of | payments payment June 1941 in— July 1940 in— recipients 
seti- 2 recipients to per per 100,000 
ad recipients recipient popula 3 
le Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
" recipients payments recipients payments 
r 16 ——<——— commis 
ss Total for continental United States. 74,097 | $1,892, 281 | nn Mammen kere 
—— Total for 43 States with plans ap- 
roved by the Social Security 
eR STs eS 49, 879 1, 170, 527 23. 47 +0.1 —0.8 3+44,2 3+5.0 49 
=> SL cmhinidinctanamenacudeeneuneenion 620 5, 583 9. 00 +.8 +.1 +3.3 +5.4 22 
is cachenthaenscancusenudsonen 401 12, 034 30. 01 —.7 +8.7 +10.8 +25. 2 80 
TT ea a cnbuewcullon 1, 152 10, 399 9.03 +.9 +.2 +27.3 +37.8 59 
330 ci dedinemccesenteaadeunnne 7, 268 337, 408 46. 42 —.3 —3.8 +.9 —2.4 105 
— ain miccesuiihisaiihion niet 6C7 19, 310 31.81 (4) +.9 —3.2 +12.4 54 
nv RRR IRRINR HR 5 208 5 5, 763 27.71 —10.7 —14.8 —6.7 —1, $12 
ess EE ar 232 7, 096 30. 59 —.9 —.7 +7.9 +2. 35 
40 el iain enedwasecudaneineunil § 2, 571 $35, 881 13. 96 +1.4 +1.6 +7.2 +17.1 $136 
$25 Ne i in cas Sadcwadwapeamin 1, 600 17, 474 10. 92 +1.5 +2.3 +43.6 +55.1 51 
: H+ ek hla 6 siiveisbindobsibelbedeshigniaigl 73 1, 094 14. 99 ( ® (6) ® 17 
“il Rs ei! Se ee 6, 369 22. 51 +1.8 +1.9 +2.2 +4.8 54 
126 EE SCE, eo, yarn ween 7, 354 221, 997 bined PoE Eee Wee ee. nonwewniiasauiiadeneas i 
233 |. ay , 358 49, 201 20. 87 —.5 —.3 —2.7 —.6 69 
19 EES ee eee IE: 1, 537 37, 026 24. 09 +.7 +.8 +5.0 +6.9 61 
Kansas... 1, 382 , 786 20. 83 —1.4 —.4 y) +14.8 77 
ll ae. ccepihaile 1, 248 21, 136 16. 94 —1.0 —2.6 +16.7 +32.3 53 
7 Maine 1, 074 24, 362 22. 68 +.3 +.1 —11L1 —11.4 127 
549 a RR 662 14, 319 21. 63 —1.3 —1,1 —2.4 -1 36 
cose og ae 1,175 27, 957 23. 79 (*) +.3 —1.5 +.4 27 
38 oo cic nemasen 1, 251 29, 23. 98 +.6 +.8 +38. 2 +53.9 2 
12 a a i he Reid 986 26, 529 26. 91 +11 +1.3 +5.7 +5.7 35 
w=ss Mississippi... ........- Se aS Fee 1, 083 9, 447 8.72 +11 +1.8 +34.7 +47.3 50 
452 Missouri CE 8 $, 200 8 86, 300 his, Ce ESAS Y Pe Pees Teme ee 
17 ES ae es 275 6, 193 22. 52 +5.8 +7.5 +32.9 +42.8 49 
SSE aera 5724 515, 167 20. 95 +.8 +.9 +4.3 +9.7 555 
337 PRS RR 22 77 sie a Maen bac ; ee Deni cel Mame 
+30 New Hampshire....................- 329 7, 592 23. 08 —.3 +.4 +41 +5.0 67 
+36 Soin cwnhaoosicdna poues 738 17, 603 23. 85 —.1 +.4 +2.8 +4.9 18 
+30 i “ERR RRR 219 4,014 18. 33 +.5 —1.3 —8.4 —5.0 41 
. a i a ee Ek 2, 840 73, 9R2 26. 05 —.2 +1.1 +.1 +7.2 21 
0 37 North Carolina.__.._... 1, 995 29, 779 14. 93 +4.4 +4.1 +5.0 +4.3 56 
36 North Dakota. 135 2, 865 21, 22 —38.4 —32.4 —31.1 —31.9 21 
--2: Naan 3, 986 79, 874 20. 04 —.3 —.7 +.7 +3.4 58 
12 Oklahoma 2, 157 36, 578 16. 96 +.2 +3.5 —3.1 +6.3 92 
Oregon. .......- 466 11, 732 25. 18 +.2 +1.2 +4.5 +41 43 
54 Pennsylvania 18, 718 pk | Rae SR pee: Neetu, Mies 
29 Rhode Island 83 1, 659 19. 99 (6 (6) ® (6) 12 
21 South Carolina. 803 8, 095 10. 08 +.2 —1.6 +.4 —6.9 42 
19 South Dakota. __..._.. 282 4, 696 16. 65 +.4 8 +17.0 +10.8 44 
a Tennessee. ............-.-- 1, 641 18, 412 11. 22 —.2 ® +2.1 +3.5 56 
62 Utah...... 180 4,7 26. 60 —1.6 —.4 —8.2 —4.4 33 
317 Vermont 158 3, 442 21.78 (*) —.4 +3.3 +4.5 44 
+60 | Ea 1, 045 13, 129 12. 56 +2.0 +1.6 +1.4 +1.3 39 
320 i a 1, 057 36, 854 | 34. 87 +1.5 +3.1 +1.7 +16.1 61 
SEs 873 16, 374 18. 76 +1.3 +2.5 +7.2 +141 46 
16 a oe 1, 978 46, 683 23. 60 —.3 —.4 —1.8 -.1 63 
ie = a 144 3, $43 26. 69 —4.0 —4.9 —2.7 —5.4 57 
“| 1 For definitions of terms, see pp. 50-52. Figures in italics represent pro- 4 No change. 
16 a administered under State laws from State and local funds without 5 Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 
331 ederal participation. Delaware, Texas, and Alaska do not have programs participation. 
0 for aid to the blind, and information on status of program in Kentucky is not ¢ Figures too small for comparison. 
15 30 available. 7 Comparable data not available. 
396 * Total population as of Apr. 1, 1940, from the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. * Estimated. 
* Comparison for 42 States; excludes Kansas, for which data on both re- * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
-—— cipients and payments are not comparable. 
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Table 8.—General relief: Cases and payments to cases in the continental United States, by State, July 194]1 
























































Percentage change from— 
Number of aie: 
Amount of Average 
State P... 2 payments payment June 1941 in — 
B to cases per case July 1940 in 
relief amount of 
Number of | Amount of | payments 
cases payments 
ws Yerre 2 ici nea ii 
Total for continental United States *................-........- 875, 000 | | ee Pay laden, ERT area es ee 
Total for 42 States 3__...........--.- tence Deel test Stor wapab Saeed 802, 674 18, 816, 742 $23. 44 —6.3 —3.6 4 34.3 
EE maaan nn enene cons n anne eo nnesenn-sneee 2, 390 21, 236 8. 89 +.1 —.6 -82 
Te wa nenne side seensedsboodndetaneieicren 2, 845 48, 508 17.05 +1.6 +4.7 —29 
nite dninwndenc orca <sacsnecocteeecnuperneuseass 3, 363 15, 298 4. 55 —2.9 —3.9 38.5 
California §._._......_-- Kart denccen poe snGnbahe—aebieeees 45, 605 1, 097, 629 24. 07 —26.6 —2A.5 —65.8 
SEG eee eae pcs Reis eee 8, 561 127, 163 14. 85 —14.5 —10. 5 —2.8 
titre iewem enone i ewteceensecitenerecenasenaees 7, 273 190, 105 26. 14 —15.1 —12.8 —§5.1 
ge iiiadandancasunns-ocdenbanckoenarabaneaaes 816 15, 483 18. 97 —14.2 —17.6 —31.] 
ic gconnwiennrpenhanietuminntnnweb ibe 2, 075 50, 267 24. 23 U) —1.4 +15.0 
a 8, 528 60, 290 7.07 +2.2 +.7 115 
OL ; alas Nain Mipsicie aeneeahi dilly 5, 957 39, 137 6. 57 +1.3 +2.1 8,9 
REE ERE DES ee pe A eae Ge Ro 1, 370 18, 806 13. 73 —2.8 —3.4 415 
TE a shrill saltmpiiamsainade 108, 872 2, 359, 749 21. 67 —4.4 —3.8 —33.9 
et Ak 8. ebanemmaweamaeeneoduas 4 327, 718 14. 07 —.8 +1.3 —43.8 
ae eR eee 18, 102 265, 795 14. 68 —3.5 —3.0 —2%.1 
|e wphninis cist oe ema 11, 222 169, 373 15. 09 —-7.9 —5.4 —2%6.7 
ee ew enane wae aE es oR 8 5, 200 8 44,000 |.......- s oe ey AP 
(as SEN + : ee EEE Re RE ACS : 12, 262 197, 115 16. 08 —3.3 —4.0 +38.4 
aa _ 6, 380 129, 858 20. 35 —7.5 11.7 ~-2.5 
Maryland_______ t ees EE 3 145, 313 20. 47 —1.9 —.7 —~18.0 
aa PERT PY 37, 266 909, 284 24.40 +1.5 +4.7 (*) 
Michigan _ _- seni : ‘ids 30, 226 650, 938 21. 54 —7.9 +.8 —41.3 
ENE a ES SE SOE Se 21, 465 444, 098 20. 69 —7.9 —6.9 —35.1 
ES ieedaisouion 737 2, 465 3. 34 —1.1 —12.2 —B.5 
ae idindhtiy drei kOiatdh sive harckadiae aa baie beaks 18, 159 226, 827 12. 49 —8.7 —14.3 —13.5 
Ie cectisiaiebe saddle 2, 895 42. 390 14. 64 —3.6 —5.4 —25.0 
So hn wee ncones 5, 233 54, 885 10. 49 —9.2 ~-9.4 —44.2 
| | ae 427 fi, 689 15. 67 +.2 —10.1 —4.3 
New Hampshire.._.___________- haces icntis}apewginwbaahasaseian 4, 156 93, 122 22. 41 —8.5 —3.0 ( 
Teen ne en a cs es cerek dace paleo ine 25, 264 552, 713 21. 88 —4.8 —5.0 —49.2 
IEEE I Sac A NC 1, 11, 971 6.91 —1.5 —3.6 +44 
SR vibinds mabe agetncaneaGakun 11 195, 256 7, 192, 136 36. 83 —2.3 —.7 —12.2 
North Carolina_____...____- Sickie Gcakuicadaeen 4, 180 29, 375 7. 03 —5.7 +2.7 ( 
ae AR, ET OE EE eT Oe 2, 199 30, 147 13. 71 —14.0 —7.4 —36.0 
NTE nnn ed. eecbncumen naw eakinaaiemn satitiea 44, 514 746, 268 16.7 —7.2 —4.6 — 46.2 
ee iaiciesdep > ce aneistesliiaasdeunion WerameetinabinianGipasandaib iin ai 12 9, 326 24, 430 (#2) (1) —51.2 —60.3 
eens Sa Sp 6, 055 103, 496 17. 09 —8.0 —4.4 —17.7 
Pennsylvania_____._._______- BASIE TS OT ES BE 115, 140 2, 384, 407 20.71 —6.4 +.3 —52.0 
Rhode Island #3__......._ __- ES SEs Se Re eee ee ee em 3, 292 116, 918 35. 52 +2.2 +19. 2 —54.6 
a icine ie tdi atalino ioihen ae 2, 300 18, 908 8. 22 +1.7 +1.9 —6.0 
South Dakota___...__. . ._- iperiatecincdeenetnclinacipneenlestiteites dbitensshaitipanegiens 2,917 39, 074 13. 40 —6.7 ~—10.6 —16.8 
Cee ne ee asedaeenasaaweus Pea Leena § 2,700 915, G00 lacccccce a ee saben oonuhe 
TERE CTR SE EN Cae a ea a ee “ 9, 163 81, 928 8.94 —3.6 —1.1 —-4.0 
ES a ae birbndudiientaiontdton 4, 808 129, 750 2h. 99 —1.0 —.9 +19.5 
ee laa cndbuiidiaaedindamanieinebme ies 1, 437 25, 188 17. 46 —10.1 —7.5 —27.9 
EES ESSERE RE GRE aa EI eave oe ern SEE mo 5, 217 50, 926 9. 76 —2.5 —4.5 —10.1 
i es Ldinidivatiid «vine heeecaaaeiiaetastl 8, 580 136, 175 15. 87 —10.7 —10.1 —10.7 
SE SSN a iat nS: 11, 815 111, 716 9. 46 —6.0 —5.8 +18.4 
STE ETS REL cS eS a ean eee a pipet podins 21, 839 457, 895 20. 97 —9.4 —3.1 —46.2 
Te od we eunestiniiinessacuubisns 7 12, 822 16. 07 —8.3 —7.2 —22.8 
1 For definitions of terms, see pp. 50-52. 7 No change. 
2 Partly estimated. Does not represent sum of State figures because totals § Estimated. 
are estimated to exclude all cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, * Comparable data not available. 
and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 1° State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
+ Excludes Kentucky and Tennessee, for which figures are estimated; 11 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
Colorado, Indiana, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, for which data include agency to be insignificant. 
medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial; and Oklahoma (see footnote 12). 2 Represents 4,56) cases aided under program administered by State board 
4 Comparison for 39 States. In addition to States mentioned in footnote 3, of public welfare, and 4,765 cases aided by county commissioners, amount of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire. and North Carolina are also excluded duplication believed to be large: average per case and percentage change in 
because comparable data are not available. number of cases cannot be computed. 
5’ County indigent aid; includes some cases previously aided by the State 8 State unemployment relief program only. Includes unknown number 
relief administration, which discontinued operation June 30, 1941. of cases receiving medical care and/or hospitalization only, and total payments 
* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, for these services. It is estimated that, in addition, 2,200 cases received 
and/or burial only, and total payments for these services $37,000 from local officials. 
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Statistics by States, June 1941 
— 
— Total expenditures less than in May in 44 all but 5 States (table 9). Decreases occurred in 
in States.—In June, total payments to recipients of | earnings of persons employed on WPA projects in 
“ ic assistance and earnings under the several 46 States. Obligations incurred for general relief 
ts pu 1 
Federal work programs were less than in May in _ were less in 44 States, and earnings of CCC en- 
— Table 9.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
4.3 by State, June 1941! 
+ {In thousands] 
=: 
65.8 ; 
me Assistance to recipients Earnings of gorge ty under Federal 
31.1 Earnings 
tt Special types of public Subsist- National Youth Other on 
8.9 assistance ence Administration Federal | regular 
State Total anita payments | Givitian Work | agency | Federal 
45 | General | °ettified | Gonser. Projects Ee construc- 
33.9 Aid to relietp | Dy the | vation Out-of- | Admin- | financed | tion 
43.8 Old-age de- Aid to arm Corns Student school istra- from projects 
9 1 assist- | rendent the, | Security P work | Mr tion emer- 
a ance : n minis- program n 
8.7 children | scales program ee 
“38.4 — eet GEE = pees 
by Total...... _----aeene-| $187,895 | $45,671 | $12, 805 | $1,896 | *$20, 585 $1,532 | $12,902 | $2,502 | $7,902 | $80,746] $1,173 | $110,103 
41.3 SS EES 3, 287 184 80 6 21 656 542 31 221 1, 535 12 2, 191 
35.1 a Pe 1, 209 250 81 11 46 26 306 13 33 438 3 256 
28.5 0 2, 406 200 87 10 16 17 622 y 115 Og Ae 
-13,5 California........-. 13, 687 5, 909 758 351 | #1,453 85 315 187 318 4, 10, 349 
95 0 ALS 3,239 | 1,438 193 19} 4142 29 136 70| 1,149 38 
44,2 Ee 1, 379 487 5 68 7 | 218 (8) 26 20 71 479 13 1,772 
—43 Delaware. __.- = 228 29 22 | 19 () 10 2 16 | eee 274 
District of Columbia... - .- 988 90 37 | 7 fe Re ee 29 18 29 676 2, 194 
49,2 Florida... ie 2, 622 495 95 35 60 7 221 25 111 1, 547 ai 1, 738 
+44 ciaca 2, 907 431 104 17 38 69 443 71 232 1,491 ll 1, 329 
-12.2 820 212 92 6 | 19 14 44 14 33 382 3 132 
SE , 13, 277 3, 397 173 223 | 2, 454 14 447 225 511 5, 649 184 5, 574 
-36.0 a seiases cin enn 4, 437 1, 245 495 49 | 4324 4 176 53 227 1, 858 8, 839 
-46, 2 ie 2, 872 1, 190 67 37 | 274 4 108 43 130 eS es 226 
-60.3 TE a = 2, 337 560 192 29 179 14 131 25 114 1, 092 582 
ATT nck esiedicneie 2, 683 517 J 4 ee | $44 32 501 4 159 ef Soe 1, 187 
-52.0 Louisiana... ___. - - 3, 264 483 429 | 22 | 205 25 384 43 181 C5 eee. 3, 389 
54.6 a 992 261 61 | 24 | 147 6 56 20 94 321 2 978 
6.0 Maryland... daciacaeseces 1, 443 320 199 14 | 146 3 61 21 122 548 7 3, 244 
16,8 Massachusetts............ 8, 783 2, 518 7 28 | 869 () 171 69 243 4, 162 14 5, 900 
a Michigan...................| 6,739 1, 521 868 30 | 646 20 286 136 265| 2,966 2 941 
-24.0 Minnesota... __. ~ 4, 857 1, 349 321 26 | 477 49 295 61 175 2, 103 ® 429 
19.5 Mississippi... RRS 2, 155 233 21 9 3 10 458 30 144 1, 245 1 1, 699 
97.9 Missouri.._...___- ; ..| 6,583 2, 040 415 86 265 32 496 57 275 10 3, 511 
-10.1 | SEE 1, 164 254 78 6 | 45 30 100 16 33 5 290 
10.7 Nebraska... ree Re 497 161 15 | 61 2B 125 36 90| 1,152 46 395 
+ 18.4 | eR 183 62 3 1 | 7 () 18 1 7 ® 276 
46, 2 New Hampshire. _..___ ial 626 152 26 8 | 96 2 17 7 17 299 2 1, 237 
2 § New Jersey. ...__. ee 666 331 18| 4582 3 155 67 248 2, 646 3 5, 997 
New Mexico._..______.- ; 1, 089 82 53 4 712 10 | 215 14 32 619 47 516 
| zzz 20, 763 3, 003 1, 529 7 7, 241 7 528 | 306 730 7, 144 153 4, 598 
North Carolina. __. 2, 743 382 167 29 23 | 415 43 207 1, 3 1,423 
North Dakota_______ 1, 031 161 78 4 33 9 | 153 25 43 526 ( 104 
s. ae TEP 10, 227 3, 217 465 80 | 782 14 | 397 140 492 4, 548 91 3, 835 
State Oklahoma._.______ bck 4, 061 1, 377 298 35 | 50 43 597 60 164 1, 433 3 414 
aT. éndandel ae 451 84 12 | 108 9 63 23 62 640 4 1, 100 
roard Pennsylvania........_...__. 14, 67 2, 323 2, 339 407 2, 37 12 780 158 468 5, 790 14 6, 275 
nt of Rhode Island_______ 7 142 59 2 $98 (6) 17 14 38 381 4 3, 243 
ge in South Carolina......._._.__- 2, 661 141 7 8 19 41 237 35 120 1, 661 329 2, 151 
South Dakota... 1, 221 287 41 5 44 21 | 173 | 29 52 570 rO) 164 
mber 
nents Tennessee. ____. cons 2, 825 408 267 18 $15 7 514 | 11 186 1, 396 4 3, 365 
eived Texas... __ seal 7, 678 2, 565 3 © ees 83 | 93 986 129 429 3, 378 14 3, 583 
REE 4 1, 345 381 168 5 131 | 8 37 22 28 26 319 
Vermont ities AEN Sateen 353 98 20 3 27 1 ll 7 17 ) ne 53 
Virginia___..___ siiiiasspllisis 1, 752 201 87 13 53 8 356 54 190 789 1 7, 302 
Washington a ms 3, 826 1, 864 192 36 151 10 112 49 120 1, 290 3 4, 268 
West Virginia... _- | 2,559 287 231 16 119 5 342 41 127 1, 389 2 969 
Wisconsin = p 4, 642 1, 228 457 7 47 32 264 76 136 1, 929 1 369 
NG ccd Seiniisicin ai 325 85 25 4 14 6 25 6 17 139 4 213 
' See footnotes to table 1. Figures in italics represent programs admin- 5 Estimated. 
istered under State laws from State and local funds without Federal partici- 6 Less than $500. 
pation. 7 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
? Partly estimated; does not represent total of State figures, because total § State unemployment relief program only; includes total payments for 
Payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial are excluded. medical care and hospitalization. It is estimated that, in addition, $40,000 
+ Includes estimate of $733,000 expended by State relief administration. was expended by local officials. 
‘ Includes total payments for medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial. 
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rollees declined in 42 States. Subsistence pay- under the out-of-school work program in 30 States, 
ments by the FSA decreased in 28 States, and Increases in obligations incurred for payments 
earnings of employees on other Federal agency to recipients of old-age assistance were reported 
projects financed from emergency funds were less __ by 38 States and to recipients of aid to the blind 
in 29 States. Earnings under the student work by 29 States. Payments for aid to dependent 
program of the NYA in 47 States decreased, and _—_ children, however, decreased in 27 States. 


Table 10.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by State, June 1941 ' 







































































Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
‘ ; | National Youth Perso: 
Special types of public assistance Tete | Administration Other employed 
eos me subsistence Federal on 
State Aid to dependent Cases | payments | Civi’tan Work | S8ency | regular 
children receiving | were certi- | Conser- Out-of- | Projects —— Federal 
Old-age |_ Aid to} general | fied by the} vation | Student ony Adminis- — Construe- 
assist- the relief Farm Corps work ‘work | ‘ration vom tion 
ance blind Security program o emer- | projects 
Families | Children Adminis- os eet 
tration unds 
Se SL Pe. 2, 166, 545 391, 181 941, 902 | 74,039 2 934, 000 37, 606 194,742 | 356, 303 383, 935 | 1, 375, 836 9, 347 718, 308 
ee Caos 20, 086 5, 801 16, 815 615 2, 387 7, 471 8, 175 3, 529 11, 758 32, 037 86 16, 306 
ES 8, 863 2, 471 6, 563 404 2, 799 1, 338 4, 626 1, 842 1,778 5, 608 34 2, 005 
a 26, 046 6, 462 16,486 | 1,142 3, 463 692 9, 392 1,377 7, 996 29, 757 2, 788 
Callfornia...................] 166,320 15, 864 37, 815 7, 290 3 62, 140 5, 008 4, 761 19, 137 12, 370 56, 867 165 63, 231 
Sa 42, 551 6, 362 15, 572 7 410,013 780 2, 057 3, 240 3, 083 16, 939 210 4, 863 
Connecticut. -..........-- pute 17, 636 51,290 5 2, 950 233 8, 571 1 392 2,776 3, 008 6, 921 136 11, 339 
enc ome 2, 507 624 <5 ae 951 10 151 454 881 1, 959 2, 864 
District of Columbia_ 3, 494 982 2, 888 234 | 3 eae s 431 1, 582 1, 542 7, 909 401 12, 261 
Piorida.-.--_..-- sh 37, 688 4, 235 10, 97 2, 536 8, 343 159 3, 330 3, 451 6, 628 25, 372 257 13, 684 
Georgia. __........-.- iat 51, 742 4, 749 11, 788 1, 576 5, 880 1, 241 6, 684 11, 987 12, 021 30, 061 140 13,048 
Eee 9, 318 3, 048 7, 666 278 1, 410 445 70 1, 650 1, 345 6, 444 30 1,232 
SE eae 146, 636 7, 409 16, 526 7,410 113, 900 653 6, 754 25, 762 24, 104 95, 519 1, 463 25, 376 
Indiana. __-_.._-. 6 oA EE Ne 67, 236 17, 032 35, 108 2, 369 4 23, 484 17 2, 651 7, 872 10, 884 34, 067 62 41, 392 
CLA 56, 983 3, 485 7,751 1, 527 18, 769 146 1, 631 5, 793 6, 726 18, 830 2, 586 
Sa 28, 885 6, 610 15, 634 | 1,402 12, 186 497 1, 97 5,179 5,770 20, 280 14 5, 301 
Kentucky -__--- “ 57, 806 § 4290 § 1,350 |__. 55, 401 7, 563 2, 702 7, 421 29, 148 10, 044 
hla un ceinechinemeee 36, 099 15, 812 39, 658 1, 260 12, 677 1, 106 5, 795 6, 162 10, 207 28, 7 21, 355 
OS TE 12, 502 1, 3, 864 1,071 6, 204 849 2, 355 3, 228 4, 602 13 8, 218 
a 17, 942 6, 531 17, 740 671 7, 240 158 924 3, 382 6, 495 8,172 80 20, 059 
Massachusetts . - 87, 067 12, 684 31, 234 1,175 36, 732 Ss 2, 582 10, 389 1], 182 57, 142 126 29, 355 
“as 88,768 | 21,450] 50,768; 1,244 32, 829 413 4,313 17, 659 11,278 | 48,838 24 6, 523 
Ze 63, 081 a 22, 284 75 23, 303 1,075 4, 447 9, 8, 254 36, 941 2 4,451 
a 26, 621 2,713 1,071 745 370 6, 919 4, 261 7, 685 28, 483 19 15, 6 
a Sa 113, 787 13, 937 32,297 | 8,207 19, 879 1, 384 7, 493 8, O88 14, 87 51, 871 111 22, 987 
~ {a ae 12, 4 6, 411 260 3, 004 835 1, 11 2, 601 1, 602 8,415 52 2, 251 
i cn we 29, 024 5, 852 13, 077 718 5, 763 1, 239 1, 883 5, 369 4, 385 20, 176 451 3, 579 
5 Nee 2, 317 119 262 17 426 278 215 380 1, 231 1 2,014 
New Hampshire... ...-..-- ’ 578 1, 407 330 4, 543 63 259 860 832 4,820 13 7, 246 
> aaa 31, 174 10, 486 23, 833 739 4 26, 539 85 2, 337 9, 834 11, 201 42, 471 46 38, 016 
New Merxico............--- 4, 750 2, 011 5,710 218 $1,759 221 3, 241 2, 022 1, 583 10, 066 392 4, 705 
A NS ie nee 121, 496 33, 203 65,242 | 2,845 7 199, 949 218 7, 965 42, 701 30, 754 101, 919 R882 30, 901 
North Carolina__.......--- 37, 549 9, 858 23, 585 1,911 , 435 455 6, 261 5, 596 10, 709 30, 302 MB 11,308 
North Dakota_-_........... 9, 234 2, 5 6, 946 219 2, 556 368 2, 307 4, 334 2, 501 9, 918 2 1,m 
aa 137, 871 11, 820 31,730 | 3,998 , 980 482 5, 987 19, 399 23, 440 80, 670 583 25, 816 
eS 76, 469 19, 562 44, 879 2, 153 $11,514 1, 504 9, 016 8, 018 7, 831 32, 109 33 4,227 
a RSET Ie 21, 059 2, O87 4, 887 465 6, 581 564 9458 2, AR4 3, 143 9, 096 53 7,850 
Peaeeyieeee...............- 103, 567 63, 360 158, 348 | 13, 656 123, 071 456 11, 775 24, 239 21, 295 93, 018 184 40, 026 
ESS EEE 6, 976 1, 305 3, 730 S4 93, 220 4 258 1, 765 1, 781 6, 038 45 20, 147 
South Carolina. .........--- 17, 683 3, 760 10, 992 801 2, 261 692 3, 579 5, 652 6, 442 25, 801 2, 626 15, 963 
South Dakota...... ....-.-- 14, 968 1, 522 3, 548 21 3, 126 1, 097 2, 609 §, 129 2, 657 9, 764 1 1,727 
i ae ees 40, 154 14, 343 35, $21 1, 645 5 2,600 122 7, 762 1, £80 11, 760 20, 449 50 23, 886 
| ESE ee 138, 677 &6 6. OS 9, 503 3, 444 14, 88# 18, 883 22, 378 73, 850 150 30, 648 
SEES RT Aaa 14, 284 | 4, 024 10, 483 183 4, 855 229 556 2. 238 1, 403 ®, 425 230 2, 511 
SRS 5,775 613 1, 693 158 1, 599 34 161 1, 038 7 3a i.. 465 
i ae 20, 080 4, 342 12, 813 1, 025 5, 352 135 5,377 &, 399 8, 607 17, 378 6 49, 822 
Washington__............--- 57, 488 5, 309 12, 653 1,041 9, 605 402 1, 684 6, 029 5, 476 16, 366 | 38 25, 121 
eee wee. ...........---- 19, 278 9, 360 24, 992 862 12, 572 R9 5, 165 6, 047 5, 870 2A, 850 31 5, 995 
SRS SE 54,018 12, 484 28, 383 1, 983 24, 106 769 3, 987 10, 847 5, 604 30, 297 21 3, 744 
SRR TA SR 3, 523 772 1,968 | . 150 870 263 372 811 901 2, 242 7 1, 870 
1 See footnotes to table 2. Figures in italics represent programs adminis- 5 Estimated. 
tered under State laws from State and loca] funds without Federal partici- 6 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
ion. 7 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
2 Partly estimated; does not represent total of State figures, because data agency to be insignificant. 
are estimated to exclude al] cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, § Represents 4,803 cases aided under program administered by State board 
and/or burial only. of _— welfare, and 6,711 cases aided by county commissioners; amount 
3 Includes estimate of 28,800 cases receiving aid from State relief administra- of duplication believed to be large. 
tion. * State unemployment relief program only; includes unknown number of 
4 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- cases receiving medical care and/or hospitalization only. It is estimated 
tion, and/or burial only. that, in addition, 2,400 cases were aided by local officials. 
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Statistics for Urban Areas, June 1941 


Total expenditures continued to decrease in June 
and were considerably less than a year ago.—In 
June 1941, total expenditures for public and 
private aid in 116 urban areas in the United States 
amounted to $73.5 million, a decrease of 3.7 
percent from the May total and of 14 percent 
from expenditures for June 1940 (tables 11 and 12). 
Of the total amount expended, $33.3 million or 
45 percent represented earnings of persons em- 
ployed on projects operated by the WPA; $23.8 
million or 32 percent, payments to recipients of 
the special types of public assistance; and $15.6 
million or 21 percent, general relief from public 
funds. Private assistance amounted to $756,000, 
or 1.0 percent of total payments. 

The largest percentage decrease from May— 
10.0 percent—occurred in payments for general 
relief from public funds. Earnings on projects 


Table 11.—Public and private assistance and earnings 
of persons employed on projects operated by the Work 
Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, June 1941 


[Corrected to Aug. 20, 1941] 



































Percentage Percentage 
changefrom—| distribution 
Type of funds Amount! 
May | June | June} May | June 
1941 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1940 
Total. _. .....---+~-|$73, 452,113 | —3.7 |—14.1 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
eee 72, 696, 134 | —3.7 |—14.2 | 99.0] 99.0] 99.1 
Special types of public 
assistance ?___ 23, 796,991 | +1.5 |+15.1 | 32.4 | 30.7 24.2 
Old-age assistance. _| 16, 883,061 | +2.3 |+14.9 | 23.0 | 21.6 17.2 
Aid to dependent 
children ?___. ..| 6,114, 109 —.5 |+17.4 8.3 8.1 6.1 
Aid to the blind 2__. 799,821; —.1 |] +4.2/ LI] 1.0 9 
General relief ?___._._.__|# 15, 630, 209 |—10.0 |—29.8 | 21.3 | 22.8 26.1 
WPA earnings §._____- 33, 268, 934 | —4.0 |—20.3 | 45.3 | 45.5 8.8 
Private#_..................| 1755,970 |#-5.6 |*-5.9| 1.0] 1.0| .9 























1 Excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. Data for 
assistance programs include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to 
obligations incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, 
and hospitalization. 

2 Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social] Security 
Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social Security Act. 

+ Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

‘ Includes $4,497 administered by private agencies. 

§ Data from the W PA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Data are not available for these 
areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
by the WPA. 

* Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

‘Includes $822 administered by public agencies. Includes estimate of 
$123,896 of which $114,050 represents expenditures of agencies for which 
monthly reports are not available. 

§ Based on data from agencies reporting monthly. 
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Chart 3.—Payments to recipients of the special types 
of public assistance in 116 urban areas, January 
1929-June 1941 


— OF OOLLARS 
' 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


| ! TO THE BLIND 





1929 1930 193! 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1936 1939 1940 1941 


operated by the WPA decreased 4.0 percent. 
Payments for aid to dependent children declined 
0.5 percent and for aid to the blind, 0.1 percent. 
The comparatively small amount expended for 
assistance from private funds was 5.6 percent less 
than in the previous month. Payments for old- 
age assistance increased 2.3 percent from May. 

The largest decrease from the previous June— 
30 percent—was also in obligations incurred for 
general relief from public funds. A decrease of 
20 percent occurred in earnings on projects oper- 
ated by the WPA. Assistance payments from 
private funds also were less than in the previous 
year. Total payments for the special types of 
public assistance, on the other hand, were 15 
percent larger than in June 1940. Monthly 
assistance payments for old-age assistance in- 
creased 15 percent; for aid to dependent children, 
17 percent; and for aid to the blind, 4.2 percent. 

The change from May in aggregate expenditures 
for all areas combined reflects decreases in 85 and 
increases in 31 of the 116 urban areas. In 35 
areas, decreases were 10 percent or more. In- 
creases of 10 percent or more were reported for 12 
areas. 
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{Corrected to Aug. 20, 1941] 


Table 12.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration, by urban area, June 1941 








State and urban area 





Alabama: 


Colorado: Denver--_--_------- 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport..........--.-- 
a 
New Britain....-._------ 
New Haven-..-__....---- 
Delaware: Wilmington _----- 
Dist. of Col.: Washington _- 
Florida: 
Jacksonville ...........-- 
Miami_- 


Indianapolis__...__.___-- 
Soutn Bend............- 


Terre Haute__...._____-|____- 


Iowa: 


Des Moines-_-__...-__---- ae 
A ae 


Louisiana: 
New Orleans__..____---- 


Nebraska: Omaha___- 
New Jersey: 
paeeey Cee... .......-....- 
N k 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Total ! 


Public funds 





Aid to 
Total | Old-age 


% dependent 
assistance | children 2 





781, 453 


96, 747 
190, 260 

31, 276 
144, 667 
151, 228 
768, 575 
397, 078 
135, 738 
472, 253 


6, 086, 038 





ee. Louisville_______- 








232, 270 


223, 438 
141, 046 
565, 039 
152, 348 
236, 611 


420, 682 
159, 085 


2, 465, 115 
240, 392 
340, 026 
150, 080 
109, 713 


485, 781 
1, 060, 040 
541, 475 


767, 337 
1, 354, 197 
484 


, 


184, 712 
683, 086 





112, 748 


$326, 148 $22, 642 $21, 955 | 
125, 933 é 2, 259 
4,901, 295 | 2,432,028 | 266, 865 
877,827 | 333, 232 46, 234 
287, 524 144, 707 22, 374 
532, 137 , 683 29, 976 
1,371,160 | 443, 180 56, 920 
79,076 | 393,615 62, 381 
94, 796 37, 141 7 6, 297 

180, 681 57, 567 76,475 | 
31, 072 13, 079 7 2,273 
142, 008 57, 390 77,055 


150, 043 18, 456 13, 039 
755, 170 90, 851 36, 611 


396,109 | 48, 620 9, 606 
126, 695 40, 579 11, 720 
465, 169 52, 790 22, 905 


6, 011, 226 | 1, 355,819 82, 975 
230, 507 62, 401 2, 855 


222, 934 44, 351 23, 538 | 
559,437 | 144, 412 71, 842 
151, 948 41, 747 19, 558 
235, 508 


419, 928 100, 119 3, 664 


158, 638 49, 735 3, 941 
223, 439 38, 054 16, 589 
143, 196 19, 791 7, 366 | 


204, 077 52, 120 24, 678 
214, 032 59, 039 11, 972 


230, 036 75, 760 11, 112 


95, 110 35, 280 7, 384 
206,252} 81,334 | 12, 503 
62, 458 21, 848 9, 993 


259,640 | 89,384] 22,034 
297,420 | 105,132} 20,126 


2, 450, 117 308, 152 412, 447 


339,752 | 117,332 31, 830 
149, 979 56, 577 25, 667 
109, 444 31, 839 16, 920 


481, 172 99, 553 35, 498 
1,053,662 | 288, 724 55, 697 
537,659 | 111,612 28, 296 


758,899 | 225, 277 28, 991 
1, 339,015 | 308, 408 ; 
477, 063 81, 626 37, 655 


184, 712 28, 436 25, 638 
679, 476 70, 993 67, 188 
111, 491 18,071 | 13,506 





| 


61, 642 25, 281 





215, 904 44, 556 20, 903 | 
223, 565 43, 491 16, 204 


1, 016, 229 90, 424 135, 256 
74, 283 25, 844 22, 807 
93, 285 14, 791 4, 469 

529, 627 158, 810 109, 667 


2, 331, 544 465, 727 253, 413 
65, 033 


72, 222 16, 564 
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Percent 
om in total 
‘ from— 
Private a 
funds § a 
General WPA Ma 
relief 3 earnings ¢ 194) = 
$6,917 | $273,771 $376 | —15.9| —195 
1,057 | 115, 082 —8.9} +514 
6 632, 377 | 1, 405, 253 24,012 —3.7 —13.7 
84,537 | 388, 912 2,876 | —5.8| 24% 
13, 415 99, 458 1,710 | —16.2 +16 
44, 083 137, 960 1, 758 —9.2| ~193 
61,516 | 683, 130 ,238 | +51) 96 
57, 179 260, 423 2,377 | —15.9 +4.7 
# 20, 874 29, 539 1,951} —7.1| —435 
6 69, 810 45, 682 9, 579 —6.4 | —23.6 
6 3, 450 12, 185 204 | —18.5 —52.4 
6 30, 630 45, 851 2,659 | —11.5 | —3%3 
17,232 | 101,316 $1,185 | —4.3| —113 
51, 491 1 13,405 | —4.8| +23 
6, 137 328, 593 969 | +12.5| +50.9 
7, 383 64, 212 9, 043 | —12.2 +14.7 
21,733 | 364, 626 7,084 | -14.9) +9 
1, 801, 803 | 2, 704, 465 74, 812 | —.7 —19.0 
41, 421 121, 668 1,763 | —1.3 —15.6 
32, 959 120, 344 504 | —6.2 —7.3 
13, 139 57, 939 1,396 | —24.2 -H4.2 
30,138 | 305,822 15, 602 —3.9 —16.1 
16, 255 73, 386 400 | —22.7 —35.6 
13,296 | 133,014 1,103 | —1.0| 171 
50,310 | 260, 239 $754] —3.4| +19 
48, 366 54, 658 447 | —19.6| —I1L6 
19, 582 146, 746 189 | —.7 —23 
8, 831 105, 853 889 | +17.3 +28.5 
49, 930 98, 434 559 | —3.8 +1.6 
25, 185 138, 685 | 4,698 | —10.9 +3.0 
| | 
59,899 | 723,115 | £10,048 | 44.7] +132 
13, 004 11, 684 122; —9.5| +30.1 
12, 553 60, 362 763 | +1.8 —23 
120, 686 131, 207 13, 249 —5.2 —3.8 
| 
287, 468 | 1,316, 548 70, 689 | +11.3 —3.8 
20, 667 62,1 2, 390 +1.0 11.7 
56, 927 69, 458 2,696 | —1.3| —181 
46, 584 95, 523 128 —2.6 —16.3 
25, 796 88, 144 678 | +17.9 +3.9 
35, 654 142, 774 1,661 | +19.5 —2.2 
43, 126 99, 141 $2,495 +1.6 —3.9 
23, 196 28, 829 24 —8.0 —18.8 
28, 071 83, 139 1, 021 —3.1 —20.8 
10, 999 19, 466 1, 553 —2.7 —12.1 
6 48, 598 98, 627 71,761 | —15.3 —16.3 
66, 031 96, 439 3, 630 —2.3 —3B.1 
481, 627 | 1, 241, 186 614, 998 —4.4 —17.5 
10, 967 140, 945 O4 —3.9 —7.3 
24, 388 163, 821 274 —5.6 —13.6 
9, 385 56, 907 101| —27] —224 
7, 072 52, 826 269 —2.5 —19.7 
92, 538 250, 903 4,609 | —14.8 —14.4 
189, 660 513, 228 6, 378 —1.6 —13.2 
124, 077 270, 098 3, 816 —4.3 —5.7 
70, 465 424, 127 8,438 | +-29.0 +2.3 
114, 510 800, 079 15, 182 —.1 —9.1 
8, 556 346, 428 7, 805 —5.5 +4.5 
33, 540 ae —8.2 —30.1 
210, 511 327, 977 | 3, 610 —9.7 —%4.4 
15, 223 | 63, 855 | 1, 257 | —16.9 —30.4 
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Table 12.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration, by urban area, June 1941—Continued 


[Corrected to Aug. 20, 1941] 





Svate and urban area 


) 7 
New Rochelle- - - -------- 
i Ti enceahensoose 
Ni Ee 
Roe! 


a 
i 


Youngstown_____-...---- 


Oklahoma: Tulsa_.....-.----|_.__. 
Oregon: Portland.......-..---|...-- 


Pennsylvania: 
a 


Ses 
——— paces 


Rhode Island: Providence. - 

South Carolina: Charleston. 

Tennessee: 
casei aie 






Houston... _- 
San Antonio____..._..-- 
Utah: Salt Lake City ----- 
Virginia: 
i 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Washington: 
Ee ener 
eet 
West Virginia: Huntington_. 
Wisconsin: 
ick a nminic dence 
SES 
Milwaukee. .___..... 
Racine 


















































Percen 
Public funds change in total 
Area included Total! a 
Aid to 
7 Old-age Aid tothe} General WPA May | June 
Total | assistance |A¢pendent) “bing? | relief? | earnings 4 1941 | 1940 
children 2 
County.......-. $187,803 | $185,811 , 807 $9, 248 $1, 054 $42, 111 $99, 591 $1,902} -1.5] @® 
scale Rscidgianhdaatan 659, 44 647, 752 112, 342 51, 705 3, 447 331, 653 148, 605 11,693 | —11.8| —43.8 
(<a 72, 919 72, 558 13, 104 7, 296 0 37, 293 14, 865 361 | +1.8) —14.5 
Sania do.........--|14, 292, 921 |14, 095, 103 | 1, 591,355 | 1, 082, 937 44,765 | 5,821,340 | 5,554,706 | ¢ 197,818 .3| —10.6 
Rabe ea 50, 49, 687 8, 7 7,177 86 24, 142 9, 528 —7.8| —38.5 
EES 416, 770 414, 453 124, 313 33, 048 2, 360 180, 990 73, 742 2,317 | —18.7 | —27.5 
0 ee b 292, 977 75, 17, 718 1, 226 121, 538 76, 532 $3,256 | —7.2| —25.8 
+ ee 105, 689 102, 936 30, 334 11, 559 428 28, 518 32, 097 2,153 | -—6.8| —22.6 
eee ————E 188, 968 188, 030 21, 055 16, 584 558 67, 606 82, 227 938 | +11.9|) —14.2 
| eS 80, 525 80, 525 14, 957 7, 298 735 1, 425 pg Seen es +.1 —23.0 
BE te f  ERSETS 92, 817 537 18, 479 8, 436 1, 325 3, 951 60, 346 230} +.9 —5.6 
es  _ 75, 430 75, 375 17, 995 9, 402 1, 140 674 46, 164 755 | —18.5| —15.8 
Daas iccikstiess A 107, 512 15, 101 7,801 846 7,760 | 76,004 456 | (19) -7.1 
— Mae 495, 519 492, 818 100, 743 16, 422 1, 953 42, 057 331, 643 2, 701 —5.2| —38.2 
Barer 083 | 221, 883 105, 944 15, 025 1, 942 17, 702 81, 270 200| —4.2| —37.6 
ae Gnas 820,315 | 807,413 | 244,579 39, 089 5, 149 173, 441 345, 155 12,902 | —11.7| —17.9 
YY Ses 1, 704, 020 | 1, 666, 181 269, 886 109, 060 9, 142 338, 477 939, 616 37,839 | -—9.9| —38.3 
pipglccaiamgias 654, 829 653, 205, 876 23, 785 7, 506 68, 741 347, 1,624 | —3.4 —14.5 
(nce ex tacat 377, 944 376, 584 150, 965 16, 684 2, 553 37, 771 168, 611 1,360 | —13.3| —22.3 
~..d0......-----| 99,185 | 98,445 56, 200 6. 137 1, 239 4,247 | 30,622 $740 | —25.9| —37.8 
.do...........| 615,275 | 614,889 158, 413 19, 268 4, 896 48, 961 383, 351 386 | —10.6| —20.3 
“Cee 248,872 | 248, 489 61, 522 17, 454 3, 754 23,613 | 142,146 383 | —14.9| —29.5 
Ee 239, 835 234, 448 92, 333 21, 768 2,911 68, 695 108, 741 5,387 | —11.8| +143 
SRE ES 501, 897 500, 670 178, 829 25, 713 4, 934 6 66, 654 224, 1,227 | —8.7 —10.2 
2 ee 110, 633 110, 123 26, 686 14, 991 6, 276 9, 167 53, 003 510 | —25.8| —39.4 
er agers: 195, 502 195, 432 33, 740 34, 321 7, 395 20, 272 , 704 70| —5.8| —28.2 
af Skeertey 117, 308 116, 839 26, 898 14, 941 5, 770 12, 212 57, 018 469 | —31.3| —40.9 
Se 152, 998 151, 293 33, 465 25, 013 8, 285 9, 605 q 1,705 | —26.5| —26.1 
ae 194, 433 194, 366 53, 361 28, 603 8, 272 12, 364 91, 766 67 | +4.7| —30.9 
i) ° eee 248, 247, 983 37, 826 48, 345 7, 431 32, 284 122, 097 415 | —3.9| —25.9 
Sa 2, 990, 2, 961, 901 549, 320 725, 798 77, 308 757, 737 851, 738 6 29, 057 —9.6| —23.9 
eS 2, 026, 013 | 2,010, 115 340, 501 364, 908 40, 357 481, 092 783, 257 15, 808 —7.4| —26.6 
do 251, 918 251, 168 49, 775 28, 692 10, 440 33, 581 128, 680 750 | —10.2| —30.2 
_..do ..| 689,515 | 686, 723 82, 159 115, 197 . 507 | 234,160 | 241,700 62,792 | —19.3| —17.3 
a See 1, 058, 891 | 1, 057, 100 93, 026 159, 036 17, 910 219, 874 567, 254 1,791 | +14.8 +.4 
i SRE ee 289, 236 , 774 64, 239 23, 575 771 74, 121, 469 4,462 | —15. —31.0 
County 187, 638 187, 104 10, 580 6, 735 787 2, 166, 350 6534} +7.3| +401 
160, 751 18, 015 20, 915 7 1, 752 S: ,  aa +3.8 +6.9 
237, 352 51, 252 25, 394 3, 182 486 157, 038 2,208; —3.0| —11.9 
265, 493 41, 978 27, 723 2, 666 2,642 | 190, 484 1,457 | +19.7| +119 
423, 242 175, 026 , ee ee 13, 765 233, 786 2,858 | +7.0 ba 
77, 531 fees SS 213 62, 754 546 +.3 —2.8 
321, 186 ROE Re 8, 334 193, 444 723 | —15.4| +122 
398, 340 pS SE SP ES 21, 191 241, 875 3, 984 5.0} +651.2 
440, 381 i ff SS: SpE es harks + 320, 4,400 | +22.8| +59.0 
495, 633 137, 871 73, 129 1, 752 86,789 | 196,002} 1,845) +45] +268 
63, 502 10, 120 6, 749 851 1, 489 44, 293 1,075 | —6.7| —26.8 
151, 214 16, 153 9, 819 1, 206 15, 068 108, 968 125,090 | —4.8 —8.9 
24, 590 5, 377 4, 266 459 1,710 pr 9 eee Se —3.4) +48 
County 987, 506 532, 697 51, 366 10, 096 73, 522 319, 825 $4,405 | +6.4/ +340 
ay ARAL re ‘ 399, 859 199, 829 20, 731 3, 085 20, 119 ft | ae +2.6 | +15.2 
— Paes 135, 071 134, 356 13, 622 7, 611 1, 029 7, 340 104, 754 715 —4.7|) +16.1 
sollte 131, 527 131, 444 31, 160 16, 509 1, 231 15, 750 66, 794 83 | +11.7| —20.6 
(ee Sree! 199, 147 198, 705 53, 671 28, 241 1, 240 ‘ 91, 545 442 | —23.4| —25.5 
ees 1, 310, 641 | 1, 301, 147 254, 669 102, 180 9,802 | 253,332 | 681, 164 9,494 | +40} —15.8 
err ists catia 111, 999 111, 775 30, 060 16, 727 1, 050 10, 805 53, 133 +6.7| —23.3 








! Excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other items 


incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. 


Data for 


assistance programs include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to 
obligations incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, 


and hospitalization. 


? Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Secu- 
re Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social Security 
ct 


3 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 


on basis of need. 


‘ Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 


rsons 


employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
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all pay-roll periods ended during month. Data are not available for these 
areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 


by the WPA. 


5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 


6 Includes estimate. 
7 Estimated. 


8 Includes Fulton and DeKalb Counties. 


* Not computed, 


10 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
11 [Incomplete, since data are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
12 Data for city of Richmond and for Chesterfield and 


because comparable data are not available. 


enrico Counties. 
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Terms Relating to Statistics on Public Assistance and 
Federal Work Programs 


Statistics collected or compiled by the Social Security 
Board include two types of programs furnishing public 
assistance or employment to needy persons—i. e., the 
public assistance and the Federal work programs. Data 
are presented on each of these programs, and totals are 
shown on the estimated number of different households 
and persons in households receiving assistance or earnings 
under all programs and on the amount of assistance and 
earnings. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Programs financed from Federal, State, and/or local funds 
which provide financial assistance, commodities, and 
incident services to families or persons in need in their own 
homes. They include the following programs: subsistence 
payments of the Farm Security Administration, the special] 
programs of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
general relief, and the special types of public assistance 
(old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind). Public assistance programs exclude assistance 
to persons for reasons other than need, such as aid to veter- 
ans on the basis of service records, or to persons on a loan 
basis, such as loans to home owners and farmers; foster- 
home and day-nursery care; public institutional care, 
including congregate care in shelters, lodginghouses, and 
camps (with the exception of transient relief included under 
the special programs of the FERA); transportation of 
nonresidents (with the exception of transient relief included 
under the special programs of the FERA); Federal surplus 
commodities; and commodities produced on work projects. 


Assistance Payments 


Farm Security Administration, Subsistence Pay- 
ments.— Data represent cash grant payments certified to 
cases, and value of commodities and commodity stamps 
purchased by the FSA from the Surplus Marketing 
Administration and distributed to cases. 


Cases.—Data represent the number of cases receiving 
assistance as measured by the net number of cash pay- 
ments certified to cases and, in addition, the number of 
cases receiving only commodities and/or commodity 
stamps purchased by the FSA from the Surplus Marketing 
Administration and distributed during the month. Ordi- 
narily only one grant voucher per case is certified per 
month. 


Payments.—Data represent net amount of cash grant 
payments certified to cases, and cost to the FSA of com- 
modities and commodity stamps purchased by the FSA 
and distributed during the month. Data exclude ad- 
ministrative costs. 


FERA, Special Programs.— Data represent relief ex- 
tended to cases under the emergency education, student 
aid, rural rehabilitation, and transient programs of State 
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emergency relief administrations largely financed from 
FERA funds. None of these programs was in operation 
after March 1937. 


Cases.— Data represent the number of cases (individuals, 
families, or multiple-family units) receiving relief; they 
are not a count of persons in families receiving relief 
Data exclude administrative employees. 


Payments.—Data represent direct relief and earnings; 
exclude administrative costs and cost of materials, equip. 
ment, and other items incident to operation of work 
programs. 

General Relief.— Data represent programs administered 
by State and local governments, and, for May 1933- 
December 1935, by State emergency relief administrations 
financed largely from FERA funds. Data for January 
1933—December 1935 include estimates of relief adminis. 
tered by local authorities under poor laws. 


Cases.— Data represent the number of cases (individuals, 
families, or multiple-family units) receiving relief; they are 
not a count of persons in families receiving relief. Data 
include nonrelief persons employed under the general 
relief program of the FERA; exclude administrative 
employees and, beginning with September 1940, cases 
receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only, 

Payments.— Data represent cash assistance paid directly 
to cases and orders issued on vendors, landlords, and 
utility companies for food, clothing, fuel, rent and utilities, 
and other services. Data include earnings of nonrelief 
persons employed under the general relief program of the 
FERA. For January 1933-August 1940, data include 
medical care to recipients in addition to other assistance. 
For September 1940 and subsequent months, medical 
care, except amount for that purpose included in the cash 
grant, is excluded. Data also exclude hospitalization; 
burial; administrative costs; and cost of materials, equip- 
ment, and other items incident to operation of work 
programs. 


Old-Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, 
Aid to the Blind.— Data for January 1933-January 1936 
represent programs financed from State and/or local funds 
only. Data for subsequent months, unless otherwise 
indicated, represent (1) programs financed from Federal, 
State, and/or local funds and administered under plans 
approved by the Social Security Board and (2) programs 
financed from State and/or local funds only and admin- 
istered under State law without Federal participation. In 
some States, as indicated in footnotes to tables, both 
types of programs are administered concurrently. In 
addition, the special types of public assistance include 
assistance to persons not eligible under the Social Security 
Act and amounts in excess of the maximums for which 
matching Federal funds may be used, provided such 
assistance is paid from funds earmarked for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, or aid to the blind 
under State statutes authorizing these types of assistance. 


Social Security 
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Recipients.—Data represent the number of recipients 
(individuals or families) whose applications have been 
approved formally and who are receiving assistance. The 
number of recipients may be less than the total number of 
persons benefiting from the assistance payments. Begin- 
ping with September 1940, data exclude recipients of 
medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only. 


Payments.— Data represent cash assistance paid direct)y 
to the recipient or his legally appointed guardian, or, in 
the case of aid to dependent children, to the relative, and 
orders issued on vendors, landlords, and utility companies 
for food, clothing, fuel, rent and utilities, and other 
services. For January 1933-August 1940, data include 
medical care to recipients in addition to other assistance. 
For September 1940 and subsequent months, medical care, 
except amount for that purpose included in the cash grant, 
is excluded. Data also exclude hospitalization, burial, 
and administrative costs. 


Administrative Costs for the Special Types of 
Public Assistance and General Relief 


Expenditures of State and local governments for public 
assistance programs, other than assistance payments; 
include expense of determining original and continuing 
eligibility to receive assistance and of providing financial 
assistance to recipients and services incident to such 
assistance. 

Current Expenditures.—These expenditures include 
the following items: 

Personal services.—Data represent total earnings of 
employees of the agency, or the portion thereof properly 
chargeable to the public assistance program specified, and 
fees paid ophthalmologists for medical examinations of 
applicants for aid to the blind. 

Travel.—Data represent expenditures of employees of 
the agency for transportation, subsistence (or per diem 
allowances in lieu of subsistence), and all other items for 
travel reimbursable through expense vouchers, including 
current expenditures in operating motor vehicles for 
transportation. 

Communications.— Data represent expenditures for tele- 
phone service, telegraph messages (except charges reim- 
bursable on travel expense accounts), and postage. 

Supplies.—Data represent expenditures for consumable 
items such as stationery, printed forms, and typewriter 
ribbons, for minor equipment costing less than $5 per 
item whether consumed or not; and for printing forms, 
letterheads, and other supplies. 

Rental of space, heat, light, and water. 

Other.—Data represent other current expenditures such 
as rental of equipment, minor repairs and alterations 
costing less than $100, printing and binding reports, 
personal bonds, and insurance. 

Purchase of Plant and Equipment.— Expenditures for 
purchase of nonconsumable items of equipment costing 
$5 or more, rentals paid for equipment on a rental-purchase 
contract, purchase of land and buildings, and extensive 
repairs and alterations costing $100 or more. 


Exclusions 
Assistance payments and administrative costs exclude: 
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State or Local Work-Relief Projects.—Expenditures 
from funds of the public assistance agency for (1) materials, 
supplies, equipment, rentals, and other expenditures for 
work-relief projects except payments to relief personnel 
working on projects; (2) earnings of administrative and 
nonrelief project employees. 

Sponsors’ Contributions to WPA Projects.—Expendi- 
tures in the form of contributions from the funds of the 
public assistance agency to WPA projects sponsored by the 
State and its local subdivisions. 

Institutional Care.— Expenditures for aid in lodging- 
houses, shelters, or camps (with the exception of expendi- 
tures for transient relief included under the special pro- 
grams of the FERA), county poor farms, almshouses, and 
homes for the aged and infirm, which are operated by the 
public assistance agency, and expenditures for institu- 
tional care which is paid for but not directly operated by 
the publie assistance agency. 


Foster Care.—Expenditures for investigating the need 
for foster care and the care of children in boarding or foster 
homes, including expenditures for care of children, finding 
and licensing homes for children, placement, and super- 
vising care of children in these homes. 


Other Welfare Expenditures.—Such expenditures com- 
prise: 

Distribution of surplus commodities ——Expenditures for 
earnings of employees of the public assistance agency 
engaged in distributing surplus commodities and for sup- 
plies, trucks, and equipment used in distributing com- 
modities. 


Crippled children, services for —Expenditures for investi- 
gating the need for and providing services to crippled 
children under the State program for this purpose admin- 
istered under title V, part 2, of the Social Security Act. 

Blind, service program.—Expenditures for providing 
social services to blind persons (other than serv ices incident 
to granting public assistance to needy blind persons), and 
expenditures for workshops, training schools, and other 
service programs operated for the blind by the agency. 

All other services.—Expenditures for all other programs 
and activities of the public assistance agency. 


Medical Care, Hospitalization, and Burial 


Medical Care.— Payments from the funds of the public 

assistance agency for providing medical care to cases ap- 
proved by the agency. Medical care represents medical 
services provided by physicians, nurses, dentists, and 
others on a fee or salary basis, and by clinics and out- 
patient departments of hospitals on a fee basis and medical 
supplies such as medicines, braces, appliances, and den- 
tures provided by the issuance of orders on vendors or by 
direct issuance by the public assistance agency. 
__ Hospitalization.— Payments from the funds of the 
public assistance agency for providing in-patient care in 
public or private hospitals to cases approved by the 
agency. 

Burial.— Payments from the funds of the public assist- 
ance agency for burial of cases approved by the agency. 
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FEDERAL WORK PROGRAMS 


ProGrams financed in whole or in part from Federal funds 
which provide employment to persons certified as in need 
and to other unemployed persons. They include the 
following programs: Civilian Conservation Corps, Civil 
Works Program, National Youth Administration, Work 
Projects Administration, other Federal agency projects. 
Federal work programs exclude reguiar Federal construc- 
tion projects financed in whole or in part from regular 
Federal funds. 

Civilian Conservation Corps. 
program of the CCC. 


Persons enrolled.—Data for April 1933—-April 1935 
represent estimates of number of persons enrolled during 
the month; for subsequent months, data represent averages 
computed by the CCC from reports on the number of 
persons enrolled on the 10th, 20th, and last day of each 
month, except for the Indian Division, for which averages 
are computed from daily reports. Data exclude ad- 
ministrative employees. 


Earnings.—Data on earnings of persons enrolled are 
estimated by the CCC by multiplying the average monthly 
number of persons enrolled by an average of $70 for each 
month through June 1939, $67 for July—October 1939, and 
$66.25 for subsequent months. These average amounts 
are based on the amounts expended for cash allowances, 
for clothing, shelter, subsistence, and medical care of 
persons enrolled, and for certain other items. Data 
exclude administrative costs and cost of materials, equip- 
ment, and other items incident to operation of work 
program. 

Civil Works Program.— Data represent projects of the 
Civil Works Administration and Civil Works Service in 
operation for November 1933—July 1934. 

Persons employed.— Data represent totals of the maxi- 
mum weekly number of persons employed in each State 
during the month. Data exclude administrative em- 
ployees. 

Earnings.— Data represent earnings of persons employed 
and cover all pay-roll periods ended during the month. 
Data exclude administrative costs and cost of materials, 
equipment, and other items incident to operation of work 
program. 

National Youth Administration.— Data represent the 
student and out-of-school work programs of the NYA. 





Data represent the work 











Persons employed.—Data represent number of persons 
employed during the month. Data exclude administrg. 
tive employees. 


Earnings.—Data represent earnings of persons em. 
ployed and cover all pay-roll periods ended during the 
month. Data exclude administrative costs and cost of 
materials, equipment, and other items incident to operation 
of work programs. 


Work Projects Administration.— Data represent proj- 
ects financed from WPA funds, including, for July 1938 
and subsequent months, projects operated by other Fed. 
eral agencies. 


Persons employed.—Data represent average weekly 
number of persons employed during the month. Dat, 
exclude administrative employees. 


Earnings.— Data represent earnings of persons employed 
and cover all pay-rojl periods ended during the month, 
Data exclude administrative costs and cost of materials, 
equipment, and other items incident to operation of work 
program. 


Other Federal Agency Projects.—-Data represent proj- 
ects financed in whole or in part from emergency Federal 
funds other than those of the CCC, CWA, NYA, and 
WPA. 


Persons employed.— Data represent average weekly num- 
ber of persons employed during monthly period ended 
on 15th calendar day of specified month. Data exclude 
administrative employees. 


Earnings.— Data represent earnings of persons employed 
and cover all pay-roll periods ended during monthly 
period ended on 15th calendar day of specified month. 
Data exclude administrative costs and cost of materials, 
equipment, and other items incident to operation of work 
program. 


Exclusions.— Federal work programs exclude the fol- 
lowing: 

Regular Federal construction projects.—Data represent 
projects financed in whole or in part from regular Federal 
appropri:tions and from Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration funds. In issues of the Bulletin prior to Sep- 
tember 1941, RFC projects were included under Federal 
agency projects financed from emergency funds. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY . RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments 


The effects of material shortages and priorities 
were more widespread in consumers’ goods indus- 
tries but were also felt in a few essential defense 
plants, according to State reports on July labor- 
market developments. Although the immediate 
result was small lay-offs, shortened workweeks, 
staggered employment, and the postponement of 
scheduled hirings, nearly all displaced workers 
were reemployed almost immediately at related 
work in defense plants. However, shortages of 
essential metals, including steel, aluminum, brass, 
copper, bronze, nickel, zinc, and magnesium, and 
other materials, especially rubber, silk, and wool, 
may cause large and prolonged lay-offs this fall. 
Several large producers of metal household 
appliances who might otherwise face a complete 
shut-down have been converting their facilities to 
the production of defense products and seeking 
contracts. 

The automobile industry started seasonal lay- 
offs prior to the introduction of new models, not 
knowing how drastic the cut in civilian production 
would be or how it would be allocated. Parts 
suppliers were at a complete loss to know how 
they would be affected. The release of thousands 
of automobile workers provided the labor market 
of Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania with sorely 
needed men experienced in the machine trades. 

In the bituminous-coal industry, the final 
negotiations of the strike begun in April were con- 
cluded. In some districts, miners won exceptional 
gains. Following the settlement of the strike, 
workers were rapidly reabsorbed; employment 
returned to its pre-strike level, the highest in a 
decade, and is scheduled for further increases. 
The upturn in the coal industry resulted in the 
hiring of maintenance-of-way and _ repair-shop 
workers by railroads, some of which had exhausted 
their call-back lists and were hiring in the open 
market. 

Employment continued to expand most rapidly 
in the aircraft, shipbuilding, and ordnance indus- 
tries. The aircraft and shipbuilding expansion is 
concentrated in California, where skilled workers 
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have been at a premium. However, it appears 
that the West Coast yards overestimated their 
labor needs and that peak employment will be 
somewhat lower as well as somewhat later than 
expected. 

To meet the needs of the expanding capacity in 
the steel industry, new iron mines were opened 
and equipped in several regions. In order to 
retain their labor forces, iron mines offered longer 
workweeks with time and a half for overtime. 

Where shortages of workers were developing, the 
supply of untrained persons furnished by June 
graduations generally proved to be less than 
anticipated for training needs. In these areas, 
employers offered high-school graduates immedi- 
ate jobs at the same wage rates as those received 
by graduates of training courses. In Connecticut, 
facilities that otherwise might not have been 
utilized were made available for supplemental 
courses, and in California and Maryland the pre- 
employment courses were opened to women. 

There continues to be a great deal of concern 
about the adequacy of the supply of agricultural 
labor. In most areas where the usual number of 
migratory agricultural workers had not appeared 
at the opening of the harvest season, the hands 
required were obtained through a fuller use of the 
local labor supply, including WPA, NYA, and 
CCC workers, and even women and children. In 
a few regions, particularly the Southeast and 
Rocky Mountain, the anticipated labor shortage 
increased the use of mechanized equipment. Less 
difficulty was expected in finding seasonal workers 
for the canning industry, because canneries nor- 
mally employ a large proportion of housewives and 
children not usually seeking other jobs. Short- 
ages of help in agriculture and canning occurred in 
only a few isolated localities, and in such places 
wages and working conditions were poor com- 
pared with those of other local industries. Like- 
wise, most of the shortages in logging and sawmill 
operations were associated with low wages and 
poor working conditions. In these industries, 
however, wage rates have begun to advance and 
substandard conditions to disappear. 
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The general shortage of skilled metal workers 
has been responsible for a training-within-industry 
program of a proportion unknown in this country. 
Even when apprenticeship training was common, 
it is doubtful if as large a portion of the employed 
population was being trained at one time or at 
the present speed. Another effect of the skilled- 
labor shortage has been a gradual increase in labor 
stealing or pirating, accomplished through the 
guarantee of overtime and bonus payments rather 
than through higher hourly wage rates. Such 
pirating has resulted in costly turn-over, particu- 
larly among younger workers, who sometimes did 
not work long enough on one job to complete a 
thorough training period. 

A continued shortage of sewing-machine opera- 
tors was reported, since garment manufacturers 
have been reluctant to train workers. Good do- 
mestic workers became scarcer; in some areas 
their wages rose, hours were shortened, and the 
number of tasks they performed was reduced. 
Laundry and dry-cleaning workers were scarce in 
cities and towns near large Army camps. Some 
States reported shortages of competent stenogra- 
phers and office-machine operators. All these 
stringencies were due, in some measure, to the 
transfer of service workers to manufacturing in- 
dustries and of workers in nondefense manufac- 
turing to defense manufacturing, which offers 
better wages and working conditions. 

Construction continued to operate at a high 
level. With many projects nearing completion 
and others just starting, it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether there was any net gain or loss in 
construction employment. Workers laid off at 
the completion of jobs appear to have been con- 
fronted with the problem of moving to another 
job rather than that of unemployment. Emphasis 
shifted from military construction to industrial 
and residential construction. Several industrial 
projects, especially new ordnance and chemical 
plants, were undertakings requiring 8,000—10,000 
workers, and occasionally up to 15,000, for periods 
of 4 to 6 months. 

The employer specification with respect to sex 
is the one most widely relaxed. Throughout the 
country, women were being employed in July in 
production jobs formerly held exclusively by men. 
Only in the aircraft industry in California, how- 
ever, have plans been made for the employment 
of large numbers of women; elsewhere, they have 
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been hired in small numbers on an experimental 
basis. Restrictions against Negroes showed little 
relaxation. Germans and Italians, even if naty. 
ralized, were not generally accepted by defense 
employers. Many older workers who had retired 
were being called back by their former employers, 
frequently as instructors or leaders for groups of 
young workers. 


Placement Activities 


Instead of the usual decline which occurs be. 
tween June and July, complete placements by 
public employment offices this year increased § 
percent to a total of 499,000 (table 1). In addi- 
tion, as the defense program dipped more deeply 
into the available labor supply, the number of job 
seekers registered for work at the end of the 
month fell below 5 million for the first time since 
December 1940. The July placement volume, 
like that of the previous 2 months, was virtually as 
high as in the peak months of 1936; in that year, 
however, large numbers of workers were being 
placed on public works projects. In 18 jurisdic- 
tions, including 6 of the 10 leading industrial 
States, fewer jobs were filled than in June. De- 
spite a 62-percent increase for the country as a 
whole, 4 States reported fewer placements this July 
than last. 

During the first 7 months of 1941, 3 million 
placements were made by the employment service 
and more than 2 million different individuals 
filled these jobs; in the comparable 1940 period, 1.9 
million placements were obtained for 1.3 million 
different individuals. 

Practically all the New England, South Atlantic, 


Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1939-July 1941 
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Gulf, and Great Plains States made more place- food processing, construction, and shipbuilding 
ments in July than in June. Harvest operations, | were mainly responsible for the gains in most of 


Table 1.—Placement activities of public employment offices for all registrants, by State, July 1941 
[Corrected to Aug. 23, 1941] 













































































Complete placements ees” oa Active file 
July 1941 January-July 1941 
supple Pa 
Social Security Board diam , = oll Total Regular rg Per- 
al 
region and State place- centage | Number 
. — ments | Number | Ch8%8° | as of July 
Num- (over 1 Per- J K 
ber = centage sat 
June | July , change Percent June 30,| July 31 
1941 | 1940 Number | “from | Number | of total 1941 | 1940" 
January- 
July 1940 
—_ 

ear 499,065 | +6.0 | +62.0 (323,028 \2, 996, 964 +53.7 |1, 901, 154 63.4 |131,022 {1,597,209 | —1.6 |4,982,430 | —2.8 |!—10.8 
ion I: 
Connecticut -__.- - 9, 833 +4.0 | +85.3 | 6,981 60, 230 +78.8 43, 946 73.0 4 26, 189 —5.4 45, 141 +1.0 —41.2 
eae .| 4,946) +8.4 | +77.1 3, 804 24, 649 +98. 8 19, 549 79.3 22 9, 132 | —12.3 24,188 | —10.2| —29.7 
Massachusetts.........| 10, 525 +5.7 |+175.1 8, 989 59, 987 +140.3 49, 340 82.2 55 50, 365 | —13.0 122, 226 —9.4 —41.4 
New Hampshire-. 2,854 | +27.8 | +26.4 2, 317 14, 245 +7.6 10, 983 77.1 66 5, 243 | —19.2 11,915 | —22.4 —45.8 
Rhode Island ___- 2, 203 —.8 |+203. 4 1, 846 14, 688 +201.4 12, 152 82.7 0 8,625 | —18.7 35, —12.9 —18.8 
poment iapeae 1,320 | +10.2 | +13.5 866 7, 610 +24.8 4, 521 59.4 i) 2, 559 —4.0 7, 559 | —16.6 —52.0 

n II: 
a 48, 716 +2.0 | +81.4 | 31,049 299, 315 +80.7 169, 543 56.6 | 2,555 183, 061 —2.7 | 523,787 —3.8 —17.7 
ion III: 

5 ------------| 1,428 | —18.6| -—3.0 751 10, 065 +33. 4 5, 055 50.2 224 2,808 | —18.8 7,611 | —12.9| —346 
New Jersey _.--- 16, 874 —3.0 |+121.6 | 11,177 106, 236 +70.5 67, 023 63.1 42 48, 387 | —26.7 191, 644 —1.0 —2.9 
ne : ..| 21,811 +2.7 | +75.1 | 16,847 130, 971 +56. 3 95, 589 73.0 988 | 100,865 | —16.2| 315,917) —5.3| —18.1 
jon IV: 

nett. of Col_. 5, 015 —8.3 | +43.8 2, 376 36, 621 +44.9 16, 977 46.4 1 13, 063 —5.3 990 +1.8 —31.2 
Maryland. .__-- ; 6, 852 +5.3 | +57.8 3, 906 41, 355 +64. 6 27, 361 66.2 1, 638 23,778 | —17.9 40, 477 —65. —43.8 
North Carolina ..| 10,831 | +10.9 |+108.0 7, 939 117, 908 +187.3 99, 632 84.5 7,449 37, 475 —4.4 101, 029 +4.5 43.1 
Virginia _ . _- @ 13, 874 | +22.4 |+176.9 | 11,340 75, 945 +128.2 58, 954 77.6 741 22, 552 | —10.7 688 —6.8 +18.2 

ont Virginia. : 4,611 | +17.1 | +63.6 3, 215 25, 737 +44.9 16, 481 64.0 274 16,691 | —13.5 61, 021 —3.3 —25.1 

Region V: 

Kentucky - 4,634 | +24.1 | +87.0 | 3,692 26, 085 +44.5 16, 983 65.1 160 18, 606 —9.6 366 —7.1 —8.2 
Michigan... ‘ 15, 876 —2.8 | +34.6 | 10,909 96, 589 +37.9 64, 515 66.8 1, 464 60, 299 .8 137, 842 —.9 —48.2 
vis 24, 983 —9.3 | +78.2 | 14,674 161, 202 +65. 9 91, 213 56.6 446 73,099 | —10.4 932 —5.8 —25.4 

Region VI: 

Illinois _- _- | 22, 142 —1.9 | +84.4 | 13,691 147, 803 +65. 2 90, 592 61.3 1,039 98, 504 | +32.6 196,349 | —21.6 +7.0 
Indiana... a | 12,927 —.2 | +95.8 8, 822 87,010 +71.0 58, 102 66.8 2,740 42,919 | —13.0 | 229,204 +.8 +68. 4 

Le ; 11, 440 +2.3 | +49.5 7, 395 64, 769 +47.5 39, 317 60.7 478 , 098 +8.9 587 —.4 —14.5 

ion VII: 
Alabama. . _| §,488 | —27.8 | +32.5 4, 327 37, 324 +19.8 24, 178 64.8 330 35,391 | +11.7 109, 258 —2.1 +4.7 
Florida___. 5, 259 | +15.0 |+104.2 3, 865 41, 373 +108. 4 31, 765 76.8 152 20, 997 —6.4 121, 238 +2.9 +55. 4 
Georgia... .._- -| 10, 235 +.4 | +22.1 5, 598 62, 680 +17.0 39, 692 63.3 186 29,561 | —14.2 113, 920 —2.9 —33.2 
Mississippi - -. . : 9,496 |+102.9 |+154.8 8, 699 31, 396 +18.9 26, 187 83.4 122 34, 504 | +62.6 84, 473 +3.9 +41.4 
South Carolina__. 7, 768 +6.5 |+204.5 6, 627 50, 816 +157.8 42,744 84.1 196 17,239 | +14.3 53, 323 +3.6 —14 

Rete Vite 2 7,199 | —22.7 | +49.4 5, 149 59, 519 +75.8 42, 932 72.1 | 24,186 22, 958 +9.4 134, 607 +.2 +13.4 
on 4 
Iowa... ..- ‘ 9, 126 +8.5 | +25.2 | 3,775 53, 077 +20.3 27, 757 52.3 543 22, 454 +.8 68, 509 —.5 —13.1 
Minnesota. ._. 11,220 | +37.0 | +29.4 5, 158 49, 243 +29.8 26, 848 54.5 731 32, 184 +7.9 94, 667 —-1.8 —28.2 
Nebraska_.___.- 5,408 | +41.3 | +61.1 2, 550 22, 123 +22.0 12, 337 55.8 624 8,869 | —11.8 44,770 —3.4 +.7 
North Dakota. 5,969 |+117.0 | +32.3 3, 804 18, 455 +28. 7 10, 447 56. 6 28 7,146 | +28.5 28, 134 —7.9 —6.0 

— 2,679 | +48.7 | +43.7 1, 203 10, 874 +25. 5 5, 556 51.1 545 4, 050 —7.0 20, 468 | —13.0 —22.8 
ion IX: 

Arkansas... : 7,363 | +22.4 | +81.0 3, 498 44, 510 +35. 2 17, 978 40.4 4, 021 30, 444 | +87.2 94,119 | +15.4 | +119.4 
Kansas. __. 8,815 | +13.8 | +93.6 4, 208 48, 369 +84. 6 24, 153 .9 962 21,811 +7.4 56, 396 —9.9 —4.5 
Missouri___. 14,9903 | +19.2 |+104.8 | 10, 557 99, 570 +93. 3 72, 787 73.1 1, 032 , 437 +2.3 211, 505 —2.2) +18.8 
oe : 5, 217 +8.1 | —25.7 2, 723 28, 7 —20.1 13, 443 46.8 7, 944 35, 411 | +40.1 81,121 | +26.6 —8.9 
ion X: 
Louisiana_____- ‘ 6, 083 +7.6 |+109.6 4, 371 41, 234 +74.1 31, 339 76.0 972 36, 525 | +12.7 141, 627 | +17.0 | +103.0 
New Mexico -| 1,600 —8.8 | +30.4 950 10, 619 +29. 4 7, 602 71.6 474 4,058 | —17.3 24, 207 —.2 —29.4 
ae : 7,908 | +29.0 | +29.9 | 23,045 222, 369 +12.7 117, 559 52.9 | 31,027 91,460 | —15.3 | 385, 699 +15 +54.7 
ion XI: 
Arizona. | 2,276 | —13.4 +8. 6 1, 216 18, 368 —5.1 10, 181 4 591 4,699 | —20.6 18, 611 —9.2 —19.0 
Colorado “ae _.| 4,444 | —41.2 | —45.1 2, 838 28, 585 —6.1 14, 245 49.8 7, 885 13, 855 —7.8 48, 367 | —11.0 —19.0 
Idaho ld ..| 4,038 | —16.3 | +30.8 1, 648 19, 498 14.5 8, 719 44.7 3, 528 3, 398 —3.5 29,964 | —14.2 @) 
Montana..____. 4,270 | +39.8 | +64.7 2, 955 15, 153 +25. 1 10, 965 72.4 823 5, 208 —2.0 11,517 | —24.5 —46.6 
Ul az .-| 3,064 | —11.8 | +29.7 1, 534 14, 524 +51.2 6, 830 47.0 82 8, 287 —3.8 24,007 | +11.6 +8.4 
Re hat 5 ca 1, 667 | +23.0 | +30.0 | 1,147 9, 868 +64. 8 7, 067 71.6 40 3,194 | —15.9 6,451 | +19.2 —1.8 
gion XII: 
California -. .| 36, 616 —1.7 | +62.6 | 20,901 218, 829 +64.7 124, 7% 57.0 | 10,004 120, 155 +5.7 | 330,790 —3.7 —20.4 
Nevada____ ; .| 2,704 | +26.6 | +90.1 1, 785 11, 701 +47.1 7, 446 63. 6 97 3, 743 +6.6 3, 439 —6.1 —39.9 
Oregon. ____. _| 11,738 | +21.2 | +87.0 8, 835 55, 529 +64. 2 38, 839 69.9 | 18,819 18, 096 —3.3 25,182 | —15.9 —34.6 
T — .| 10, 616 +2.8 | +23.6 5, 715 50, 147 —17.4 28, 383 56.6 | 14, 660 26,877 | —10.6 32, 293 —3.7 —70.0 
erritories: 
Alaska.._._. ..| 1,086 | —31.8 | +74.3 862 6,330 | +59.5 4, 669 73.8 23 1,506 | —22.4 1,023 | —11.0 +8.0 
Hawaii. _....__.. NEY 935 | —17.8 | —11.1 809 7,138 | +23.8 5, 940 83.2 0 1,464 | —27.9 2,863 | —44.6 |) —64.0 
! Total excludes Idaho, for which data are not comparable. 2 Excludes 747 supplementary placements made in cooperation with the 


Arkansas State Employment Service and included in data for Arkansas. 
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these States. Placements more than doubled the 
June volume in Mississippi and North Dakota. 
On the other hand, delayed delivery of materials 
and equipment and temporary dislocations of em- 
ployment due to priorities probably account for 
the declines in placements, particularly in six of 





the leading industrial States. The largest gaing 
over July 1940 took place in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia, where 
placements were approximately three times ag 
great as last July. 

Supplementary placements declined 14.5 per. 


Table 2.—Placement activities of public employment offices for men and women, by State, July 1941 
(Corrected to Aug. 23, 1941] 





















































| Men Women 
Complete placements Active file | Complete placements Active file 
Social Security Board aa 
region and State a 9 a. 
Percentage PP Number | Percentage Percentage Pp Number | Percentage 
Numbe change — a as of change Number | change a4 a. as of change 
Number | trom July pane As rece July 31, | from July | - from July month) July 31, | from July 
1941 31, 1940 1940 1941 31, 1940 
—— a — | 
Sieg <2 ...| 330,843 +72.0 221, 414 |1, 090, 582 |3, 441, 520 1 —13.7 168, 222 +45. 4 101, 614 506,717 |1, 540,910 1-34 
Region I: 
Connecticut. ____- 7, 020 +105. 9 5, 233 16, 460 24, 495 —45.2 2,813 +48. 3 1, 748 9, 729 20, —35.5 
Maine. ._...____- 3, 306 +96. 8 2, 532 6, 180 17, 047 —29.2 1, 640 +47.3 1, 272 2, 952 7, 141 —30.8 
Massachusetts 6, 348 +230. 8 5, 456 28, 031 62, 229 —50.6 4,177 +119.0 3, 533 22, 334 59, 997 —27.3 
New Hampshire 2, 100 +25. 7 1, 758 3, 293 7, 481 —42.8 754 +28. 2 559 1, 950 4, 434 —9.3 
Rhode Island 1, 239 +278. 9 1, 047 4,119 18, 340 —23.6 964 +141.6 799 4, 506 17, 067 —12.9 
vermeat ‘ 917 +20. 6 606 1, 760 5, 527 —49.6 403 0 260 799 2, 032 —57.5 
Region II: 
- Rae Ep 25, 626 +91.7 18, 271 109,972 | 316, 330 —23.2 23, 090 +71.1 12, 778 73,089 | 207, 457 —7.5 
on III: 
Delaware______. - 619 —17.9 479 1, 773 4, 598 —36.0 809 +12.7 272 1, 035 3, 013 —32.2 
New Jersey... .._- 7, 896 +172.7 6, 541 28, 378 112, 480 —29.9 8, 978 +90. 2 4, 636 20, 009 79, 164 —16.4 
R hey Ivania___ 13, 191 +76.8 10, 947 66, 745 217, 195 —22.5 8, 620 +72.7 5, 900 34, 120 722 —6.4 
egion IV: 
Dist. of Col__.___- 2, 136 +38. 9 1, 138 7, O11 12, 937 —40.8 2, 879 +47. 6 1, 238 6, 052 11, 053 —15.2 
Maryland... ___- 4,791 +6A. 2 2,777 15, 789 26, 246 —44.1 2, 061 +44. 6 1,129 7, 989 14, 231 —43.2 
North Carolina. _- 7, 391 +141.8 5, 772 25, 869 67, 042 +6.7 3, 440 +59.9 2, 167 11, 606 33, 987 —3.2 
Vv | | eee 10, 308 +225. 3 8, 946 14, 740 38, 848 +5.3 3, 566 +93. 6 2, 394 7,812 , 840 +43.8 
—e < 2, 892 +90. 8 2, 278 12, 561 49, 368 —27.4 1,719 +31.9 937 4, 130 11, 653 —13.9 
ion V: 
Kentucky__...____ 3, 485 +140.0 3, 003 14, 150 69, 318 —11.2 1, 149 +12.0 689 4, 456 19, 048 +4.7 
Michigan..._______ 10, 786 +42. 5 7, 451 42, 129 96, 342 | —53.7 5, 090 +20.5 3, 458 18, 170 41, 500 —B.0 
R oe Sis Shen 15, 027 +100. 4 9, 081 47, 133 168, 962 —32. 5 9, 956 +52. 6 5, 593 25, 966 90, 970 -7.1 
egion VI: 
ee 13, 809 +128. 4 8, 468 62, 723 130, 190 +2.9 8, 333 +39. 8 5, 223 35, 781 66, 159 +16.0 
Indiana....._.___ __ 7, 944 +156. 8 5, 371 29, 384 159, 641 +60. 4 4, 983 +42.0 3, 451 13, 535 69, 563 +90. 2 
Region Vie 7, 238 +65. 2 4, 689 21, 652 —2.1 4, 202 +28. 4 2, 706 11, 446 26, 588 +2.6 
on : 
A RE 3, 701 +33.9 2, 891 27, 990 86, 794 +2.8 1, 787 +29.7 1, 436 7, 401 22, 464 +13.1 
Florida_.__- 3, 749 +112.4 2, 898 15, 430 90, 398 +58. 2 1, 510 +86. 2 967 5, 567 30, 840 +48.0 
SE 6,919 +20.0 3, 545 |, 388 79, 456 —33.5 3, 316 +26. 6 2, 053 9, 173 34, 464 —32.4 
Mississippi. _. __ | 8, 105 +182. 7 7, 544 29, 060 67, 405 +42.8 1, 391 +61.9 1, 155 5, 444 17, 068 +36. 5 
South Carolina __| 6, 442 +229. 8 5, 511 13, 553 36, 234 —12.6 1, 326 +121.7 1, 116 3, 686 17, 089 +35.1 
Tennessee —__| 4, 104 +42. 4 3, 166 14, 890 94, 293 +13.9 3, 095 +59. 6 1, 983 8, 068 40, 314 +12.2 
Region VIII: | 
Towa___--- 7, 045 +23. 2 2, 651 16, 342 49, 719 —16.1 2, 081 +15.9 1, 124 6, 112 18, 790 —3.8 
Minnesota_____- 7, 928 +29.6 3, 353 22, 743 69, 421 —28.9 3, 292 +28.7 , 805 9, 441 25, 246 —%.2 
Nebraska.._.__.____ 4, 629 +76. 4 2, 096 6, 527 34, 051 —3.0 779 +6.3 454 2, 342 10, 719 +144 
North Dakota. _- 4, 991 +35. 1 3, 294 5, 455 21, 682 —6.6 97) +19.3 510 1, 691 6, 452 —3.9 
R — “gree 2, 227 +48. 1 1,021 2, 980 14, 663 — 26.0 452 +25. 6 272 1,070 5, —13.2 
egion IX: 
Arkansas....______ 4, 675 +98. 3 2,110 25, 092 76, 970 +127.3 2, 688 +57.3 1, 388 5, 352 17, 149 +90.0 
meees......... 7, 193 +113.8 3, 336 17, 203 > —6.7 1, 622 +36. 6 872 4, 608 12, 432 +3.9 
Missouri___- 10, 446 +144. 8 7, 428 37, 282 151, 369 +19.4 4, 547 +48.9 3, 129 17, 155 60, 136 +17.1 
ae eeanwne 2, 794 —46.8 1, 493 27, 453 64, 914 —10.4 2, 423 +37. 3 1, 7,9 16, 207 —26 
Region X: 
Louisiana_________ 3, 103 +156. 2 2, 331 28, 391 116, 351 +108. 1 980 +76. 2 2, 040 8, 134 25, 276 +82.1 
New Mexico.____. 1, 190 +40. 8 712 3, 119 1 —30.1 410 +7.3 : —25.8 
R ie. aha Shc oscke 26, 646 +42. 6 16, 7 70,905 | 299,065 +56. 0 11, 262 +7.3 6, 317 20, 555 , 634 +50.2 
egion XI: 
Ni il 1, 410 +3.8 791 3, 313 14, 266 —22.7 866 +17.5 425 1, 386 4, 345 —43 
Colorado........_. 2, 990 —50.3 1, 913 9, 617 34. 404 —24.9 1, 454 —30.1 925 4, 238 13, 963 +.6 
eo es 3, 372 +39.0 1, 258 2, 439 24, 901 (1) 8 390 959 5, 065 (') 
Montana_-_______. 3, 584 +60. 6 2, 437 4,011 8, 795 —49.1 686 +90. 0 518 1, 197 2,7 — 36.5 
_ ie 2, 266 +55. 5 1, 164 5, 803 18, 703 +3.7 798 —11.8 370 2, 484 5, 304 +29.0 
wre sce csintaione 1, 383 +30. 3 981 2,582 4, 842 —9.4 284 +28. 5 166 612 1, 609 +31.3 
Region : 
California___-_.___- 23, 878 +73.8 13, 882 79, 403 204, 002 —36.9 12, 738 +45. 2 7,019 40, 752 126, 788 —12.8 
Nevada........... 2, 323 +99. 7 1, 551 3, 115 2, 356 —48.4 47 +53. 4 234 628 1, 083 —6.6 
aE 9, 899 +96. 1 7, 535 14, 350 18, 678 —38.3 1, 839 +49.4 1, 300 3, 746 6, 504 —21.0 
Washington. -___.- 8, 040 +22.3 4, 387 18, 883 22, 310 —73.4 2, 576 +28. 2 1, 328 7, 994 9, 983 —57.7 
Territories: 
ae 950 +77.6 826 1, 296 691 —4.3 136 +54.5 36 210 332 +47.6 
ER 7 —8.5 737 1, 115 1, 954 —70.0 143 —23.1 72 349 909 —37.4 
































1 Total excludes Idaho, for which data are not comparable. 
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Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, 
January 1939=July 1941 
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cent from June to 131,000 as a result of seasonal 
slackening in agricultural activity, but were the 
highest for any July. 

Approximately 331,000 jobs were filled by men 
and more than 168,000 by women in July (table 2). 
Placements of men were 72 percent greater than 
those made in July 1940. The rate of increase for 
women over the previous July—45 percent—was 
the largest yet attained this year. Placements 
in both groups were less than in July 1940 in 
Colorado and Hawaii; for men alone, decreases 
were reported in Delaware and Oklahoma, and 
for women alone, in Utah. As in most previous 
months, placements of women exceeded those of 
men in Delaware, the District of Columbia, and 
New Jersey. 

More than 1 million applications for work were 
received from men, a gain of 11 percent over 
July 1940; the 507,000 filed by women represented 
a gain of 20 percent. At the end of July 1941 the 
active file of men was 14 percent lower than on 
July 31, 1940; for women, it was 3.4 percent lower. 
Male job seekers totaled less than on July 31, 1940, 
in 37 States, and women registrants were fewer 
in 30 States. 


Vocational Training Activities 


Placements by public employment offices of 
trainees from defense vocationa] training courses 
declined during June for the first time since the 
program began in July 1940. Referrals of workers 
to these courses by the employment service, 
however, increased nearly one-third from May to 
a new record volume. The drop in placements 
resulted primarily from curtailment of hiring 
schedules among aircraft plants—chief outlets for 
graduate trainees—due to developing shortages of 
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Table 3.—Agricultural placements, by State, June and 

























































January-June 1941 
[Corrected to Aug. 7, 1941] 
June 1941 January-June 1941 
All placements All placements 
Sup- Per- 
Social Security Board Per- | Com Per- 
- -| ple- cent- 
region and State cent- plete men age be 
Num-|_,28° | Num- place- 
change} ments | place- from 
ber | ‘trom ments} & | Jan- — 
= wary | indus 
une 
1949 | ‘ries 
So cictccwtacsind 172, 398} —1.0) 39, 670) 132, 728) 502, 274 16.6 
Region I: 
Connecticut - - - ._. 774) +-79.6 1, 2.9 
EET 139\+-124. 2.2 
Massachusetts... 282| +-347. 6 1.3 
New Hampshire 47; (@ 18 
Rhode Island... _- 13) (@ a 
Vermont___....._- 68) +17. 2) 4.5 
Region II 
New York........ 2, 022) +-200. 4 3,934) +29. 1.5 
Region III: 
Delaware--__..._- 100} (‘) 149 1.7 
New Jersey -_.---- 720) +96. 2) 1,75 2.0 
Pennsylvania___-_. 377| +92.3 1,05 9 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col_.....-. 71, () -3 
Maryland.........| 2,306) (?) 3, 8.3 
North Carolina__.| 13, 437|+-428. 18, 63 12.8 
Virginia__.........| 1,000} +35. 9 2, 4.0 
West V 99} (4) : 8 
Region V: 
Kentucky___...._. 179} —48. 1, 32 6.0 
Michigan .____.._-. 1, 602) +42. 5 3, 39 41 
__ Soa 940) +14.4 2, 679 19 
Region VI: 
itinanneacee 1, 798) +248. 4 4, 48 3.4 
| | SP 289) —50.5 J L1 
Wisconsin. __..._. 592) —13. 2, 4.8 
Region VII: 
Alabama..___.._.- 2,941) +30. 2 21.4 
|, SAS 57| —94.6 1 4.0 
es 2, 445) +73.8 4, 8.3 
Mississippi-- --..- 167| —69.1 1, 369 6.0 
South Carolina__. 267| +34. 2 1, 486 3.3 
Temnessee_______.- 36,827) —61.4 47, 49.0 
Region VIII: 
Se 981) +22. 2 4,6 9.8 
Minnesota.___._.- 1,752; +6.0 6, 88 17.5 
Nebraska._....._- +58. 8 1, 7.2 
North Dakota- -_. 539) +26. 2 2,9 23.1 
South Dakota_ __- 265|+-173., 2 1,117 12.7 
Region IX: 
Arkansas..........| 9,617) —57.6 73, 948 77.6 
| eS 893} +6.0 2, 402) 5.8 
Missouri......._...| 5,167) —47.1 11, 948 12.4 
Oklahoma. --.._- 5, 038/+-113. 8 8, 958 26.3 
Region X: 
Louisiana__-_____- 249) —42. 1, 683 2.9 
New Mexico_.-_-_.- 834) +3.0 2, 497 23.1 
Texas__...........| 43,137) —12.8 37, 694 41.5 
Region XI: 
Pr asdiciistanlin 1,480} —6.0 26, 621 61.0 
Colorado_....._... 6, 142) +25.5 Q, 34.4 
AT 11, 819) 4-157. 3 16, 61.2 
Montana. - , 198} +8.8 3, 29.8 
. SUR 1, 465) —3.0 2, 17.7 
Wyoming__....._. 257| +52.1 9.9 
Region XII: 
California_........| 7,601|+171.6 22, 5 10.6 
i rer 331) —9.3 1, 11.2 
| RS 24,753) +41 35, $62) 43.6 
Washington__..._- 8,661; —21.2) 2,688 13, 419 22.1 
Territories: 
CC Se 4 @) .4 
Hawaii-_--......... 267) +94. 9 5.2 

















Bae computed, because less than 50 placements were made in either 


? Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 

3 Excludes 2,023 supplementary placements made in ——— with the 
aye State Employment Service in May and June and included in data 
or Arkansas. 

4 Excludes 7,606 we emcee = | lacements made in coo; ion with the 
yr State Employment Service in May and June and included in data 
or Arkansas. 
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raw materials. Referrals expanded because the 
close of the regular school year made available a 
considerable number of new candidates for defense 
training and also freed school facilities for use as 
summer training centers. 

Public employment offices placed 6,128 trainees 
in regular jobs and referred 29,988 persons to 
training courses during June (table 4). The suc- 
cess of public employment offices in finding em- 
ployment for trainees has been steadily increasing; 
placements during the last half of the fiscal year 
were nearly three times as numerous as in the 
first 6 months. Approximately two-thirds of all 
placements and one-half of all referrals made by 
employment service offices during the first year 
were concentrated in five States—California, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Placements through other channels, re- 
ported by local WPA offices and vocational schools, 
totaled 8,725 during June and 59,923 during the 
past year. Alaska was the only jurisdiction in 
which the program had not been established 
during the year. 

The decline in placements during June occurred 
chiefly in Kansas, where placements dropped from 
1,162 to 638 because aircraft plants sharply re- 
duced their hiring in anticipation of raw-material 


Table 4.—Placements of trainees from pre-employment 
refresher courses, by specified characteristic, June 
1941 and January-June 1941 


[Corrected to Aug. 6, 1941] 
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Chart 3.—Average weekly number of claimants draw. 
ing benefits, by month, January 1939-July 194]1 
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1 Benefits not payable in Dlinois and Montana until July 1939. 


shortages. Nevertheless, as in the preceding 
month, Kansas, with California and New York— 
which made 1,200 and 1,300 placements, respec- 
tively—accounted for more than half of all trainee 
placements. 

Of the trainees placed during the first year of 
the program, 44 percent had taken machine-shop 
instruction and 35 percent hed enrolled in aviation- 
service courses; sheet-mets] and welding courses 
had each turned out 5 percent. Although place- 
ments from all these courses declined in June, the 
proportion of the total comprised by trainees from 
aviation-service courses increased from 42 percent 
in May to 44 percent, and those from machine- 
shop courses advanced from 34 to 36 percent. 
June was the second consecutive month in which 























Characteristic | . placements from aviation-service courses exceeded 
anuary- e . . 
June 1941 | June 1941 those from machine-shop courses. The rapid rise 
ON ABES Sa ae 4 128 | 32,430 Of the former—from 23 percent of all placements 
Aap tyeaen: ea in the first 6 months to 38 percent in the January- 
|——__ es ae a oS yoo. dune period—has been countered by a drop from 
EERE orensonbeornmnannnnonnno--~ = we «55 to 44 percent in machine-shop placements. 
sat ele BSS: SM. A greater proportion of trainees were placed in 
Sa el 6,057 32, 161 semiskilled and unskilled jobs, with a consequent 
ee -------- a * — lowering of the proportion of those entering skilled 
Type of course taken: ‘Bares Br occupations. 
Aviation services__........_--. mie 2, 682 12, 454 
Drafting and blueprinting________- : 59 78 
ce ec ewe 2, 228 12, 932 
Sheet-metal work. _..........._-.-...-- 258 | - 1, 752 Percent of total placements 
eS, 359 1, 685 
FEE ARS ae aa 542 3, 129 Type of occupation in which placed 
= July-Decem-| January- 
Occupation in which placed: ber 1940 June 1941 
Professional and en. 65 457 dale tiessieanian 
Clerical and sales_. Seas 114 626 
eS 67 320 ES RR Ae EMTs Oe ea 100 100 
Asricuiira fishery, ‘and forestry _- a 10 61 —— — 
SQ 1,794 10, 870 SE ae mae Ns 42 4 
Semiokilied CAS aes 3, 251 15, 367 Semiskilled_. a oa os OE Pe 42 47 
nskilled - - . 825 3, 759 Unskilled __.._-. pb Ee ca nesilecaitas eileen esia as a 12 
aR eR 2 er | 7 7 
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This trend was even more apparent in June, when 
53 percent of the placements were in semiskilled 
occupations, in contrast to 46 percent in May, 
while skilled jobs dropped from 36 to 29 percent 
of the total. 

A comparison of the age distribution of trainees 
placed during the same two periods indicates the 
growing extent of employer preference for persons 
over 25 years of age. 























Percentage distribution 
Age group (years) 

July-Decem-| January- 

ber 1940 June 1941 
aa ideadishnininppalipeitabeatin Site ies 
PE nacidcmbebencsdocsecedsiosesscesna 100 100 
eae 35 25 
M-M. .....-------------- +--+ - 2-2-2 oe 7 29 
Sec ircietenanenacaecussesnechinnts 30 41 
4 end over.-.......---------- susecesses ansndeha 3 5 
Unspecified - . . ...----------- nenccccccececcceen 5 0 








The only significant interruption in this tendency 
occurred in June, when the proportion of place- 
ments of trainees under 21 years of age increased 
to 29 percent, from 23 percent in May, while 
trainees aged 25-44 years obtained only 39 percent 
of all jobs as against 45 percent the month before. 
In actual numbers, placements during June 
increased only for the age group under 21. 


Insurance Activities 


The amount of unemployment benefits paid in 
July declined slightly below the previous month; 
however, the number of continued claims received 
during the month increased for the first time since 
April. An 11-percent increase in waiting-period 
claims, however, indicated that the hitherto 
growing gap between the volume of benefit 
claims and payments in 1941 as compared with 
those in the corresponding months of 1940 might 
be lessened in August. The initiation of new 
benefit years by claimants in many States, 
separations in various fields of seasonal employ- 
ment, and an increasing volume of lay-offs in 
nondefense industries because of lack of materials 
and equipment were responsible for the gain. 

More than 752,500 workers received at least 
one benefit check during the month, compared 
with more than 1.4 million in July 1940. . The 
number of claims and weeks compensated and the 
amount of benefit payments this July were 
approximately 50 percent below the figures for the 
same month of 1940. 


Bulletin, September 1941 


Chart 4.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in 
July 1940-July 1941 
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Weeks compensated.—Benefit payments in July 
compensated workers for more than 2.7 million 
weeks of unemployment (table 5). As in the 
past 5 months, approximately 92 percent of all 
weeks compensated were for total unemployment. 
Delaware, Illinois, and Wyoming were the only 
States in which a fifth or more of all weeks com- 
pensated were for partial and part-total unem- 
ployment. 

Benefit payments.—The $29.3 million paid in 
benefits during July brought total disbursements 
for 1941 to $226 million, one-third below the level 
of the first 7 months of 1940 (table 5). Sixteen 
jurisdictions, including the major industrial States 
of Connecticut, Indiara, and Michigan, did not 
share in the 4-percent decline from June. Only 


Chart 5.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended in July 1940- 
July 1941 
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in the District of Columbia did 1941 payments a whole, virtually as many continued claims (3.6 

exceed benefits paid out during the comparable million) were received in July as in June, sha 

period of 1940. increases or decreases were reported for most 
Claims received—Although, for the country as _— States (table 5). Increases ranging from less than 


Table 5.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by State, July 194] 


(Corrected to Aug. 23, 1941] 













































































| 
Continued claims! | Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
| ee 
Type of unemployment Type of unemployme 
Social Security Percent- Percent- Percent- biel: 
Board region age c age age 
and State Number oo a . O-) Number one — — Amount 3 oo Partial 
rom rom and part- artia rom , and part- | P, 
June June | T°t@l |totalcom-| only ? June Total total com- ant 
bined ? bined ! 
} } ei! 
a 3,623,409 | +1.3 2,852,548 |2,744,906 | —4.4 |2,533,254| 211,712 |...____- $29, 293,121 | —4.0 |$27, 733,756 |$1, 533,155 |... 
Region I: 
Connecticut ___-_- 25, 127 +43. 16, 096 14, 245 +11.1 12, 885 1, 360 1, 345 144, 101 +17.0 134, 097 9,746 | $9, 653 
OE Ee 16, 400 —22.1 | 14, 379 15, 069 —16.9 12, 845 2, 224 1, 349 108, 459 —14.4 93, 987 14, 472 9, 128 
Massachusetts__| 206, 061 —7.9 171, 234 177, 949 —.6 171, 237 6, 712 5, 999 1, 766, 664 a 1, 728, 810 35,412 | 30, 593 
New Hampshire 10, 210 —46.2 8, 718 9, 199 —22.9 8, 072 1, 127 1, 044 70, 429 —23.2 64, 922 5, 507 4, 989 
Rhode Island - - 37, 256 —18.3 33, 383 33, 383 —19.9 29, 159 4, 224 (4) 326, 193 —20.0 304, 270 21, i) 
—— eee 2, 456 —10.0 1, 902 1, 911 —16.9 1,719 192 139 15, 309 —20.8 14, 308 629 
Region II: 
“Now York 891, 775 —3.4 718, 895 734, 420 (5) 734, 420 (2) (2) 8, 418, 439 —.3 8, 418, 439 () i) 
Region ; 
Delaware---.---- 4,010 +4.4 3, 502 3, 431 +7.9 2, 583 S48 781 29, 902 +13.4 24, 738 5, O87 4, 653 
New Jersey - ---- 147, 938 +6. 6 115, 900 103, 267 —3.9 787 14, 480 (*) 1, 164, 533 —2.4 1, 067, 344 96, 226 () 
Pennsylvania_..| 256, 861 +20.9 167, 794 140, 569 —2.7 140, 569 (?) (2) 1, 501, 379 —5.5 1, 501, 379 () () 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col_--_- 15, 358 +2.7 13, 044 12, 008 —7.2 11, 396 612 58 148, 331 —7.0 140, 867 | 6, 838 642 
Maryland__-_--- 56, 763 —5.8 52, 051 49, 393 —10.8 43, 865 5, 528 5, 223 544, 730 —8.5 505, 289 39,355 | 36,831 
North Carolina. 68, 602 +25. 1 54, 856 49, 768 +.6 47, 631 2, 137 1, 764 317, 784 +8.8 309, 728 | 7, 946 5, 800 
aa 50, 619 —12.9 45, 575 44, 964 —16.3 43, 240 1, 724 640 353, 300 —12.6 342, 989 10, 258 3,317 
ete 4 Virginia -_- 42, 791 —9.2 39, 920 38, 745 —8.5 32, 511 6, 234 6, 080 372, 057 —12.2 320, 550 51,507 | 80, 505 
Region V: 
Kentucky---_-- 21, 192 +4.5 18, 988 37, 976 +12.4 33, 926 4, 050 1, 958 265, 033 +12.8 246, 995 17, 596 &, 430 
Michigan - - ----- 146, 493 | +123.3 94, 038 77, 743 +36. 6 75, 510 2, 233 2, 075 969, 636 +54.7 952, 141 17, 495 16, 069 
egion Vi i ieldane omen 117, 732 —20. 6 81, 001 78, 124 —28.8 68, 309 9, 815 (‘) 695, 215 —33. 1 646, 043 45, 774 (‘) 
Region VI: 
aor 262, 626 —21.5 233, 567 233, 000 —17.4 185, 302 47, 698 29, 711 2, 771, 389 —19.8 2, 378, 610 386, 676 | 225, 562 
eee 45, 894 +28. 2 31, 348 31, 290 +19. 6 26, 884 4, 406 (‘) 338, 989 +31.4 313, 437 25, 476 (‘) 
ae pabbecies de 33, 133 +73. 5 19, 378 17, 269 +5L0 16, 320 949 309 205, 329 +82. 8 198, 183 7, 146 1,98 
on | 
Alabama-..----- 51, 913 —3.9 38, 710 38, 243 +.9 35, 728 2, 515 435 269, 104 (5) 255, 213 13, 655 2,043 
a 90, 710 +64. 4 64, 421 57, 872 +47.3 51, 983 §, 889 (*) 579, 362 +42.5 537, 336 42, 026 (*) 
a 49, 868 +13.4 34, 122 34, 115 +6.9 32, 718 1, 397 | 752 247, 864 +9.0 240, 039 7, 825 4, 649 
Mississippi__--_- 22, 430 +4.7 18, 504 18, 365 +6.2 16, 973 1, 392 | 935 149, 748 +4.9 141, 804 7, 863 , 
South Carolina_- 27, 809 +35. 4 21, 742 18, 291 +110 16, 176 2,115 | 591 128, 044 +113 117, 519 10, 444 2,614 
Tennessee. ----_- 67, 633 +15.9 56, 539 48, 284 +7.1 46, 803 1, 481 | 304 395, 003 +8. 2 385, 903 9, 100 1, 731 
Region VIII: 
Ee 23, 760 —6.4 17,012 16, 919 —13.2 13, 990 2, 929 962 146, 674 —12.4 129, 409 17, 036 5, 068 
Minnesota_- ---. 38, 940 —8.5 32, 880 32, 079 —12.0 28, 345 3, 734 2, 512 310, 899 —11.6 281, 799 29, 100 19, 866 
Nebraska ---_-_--_- 8, 029 —7.6 6, 463 6, 281 —14.5 5, 687 594 264 54, 350 —14.9 50, 213 4, 137 1,52 
North Dakota__- 3, 057 — 23.6 2, 620 2, 538 —28.1 2, 169 369 220 23, 139 —27.3 20, 328 2, 811 1,577 
South Dakota__- 3, 970 —15.0 3, 531 3, 504 —10.8 3, 188 316 (*) 24, 974 —1L8 2, 21 1, 708 (*) 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 28, 032 —32.0 17, 445 17, 445 —52.9 16, 776 669 33 129, 706 —52.8 126, 459 3, 195 153 
ae 17, 127 +1.6 13, 428 13, 089 —8.8 11, 816 1, 273 628 122, 123 —8.1 113, 921 8, 202 3, 603 
Missouri. - ------ 63, 854 +12.3 44, 611 35, 020 —13.4 30, 897 4, 123 3, 584 206, 393 —9.8 276, 404 19, 985 16, 365 
Ree x eS 23, 604 —14.5 18, 767 17, 957 —26.9 15, 863 2, 094 117 171, 531 —2.3 156, 310 15, 221 mM 
ion X: 
Louisiana ---| 100,815 +35. 8 66, 746 60, 348 +8.7 56, 906 3, 442 (‘) 564, 757 +5. 2 539, 847 24, 156 (*) 
New Mexico--- 7, 178 —12.8 6, 280 5, 487 —21.2 5, 110 377 146 47, 545 —21.5 44, 604 2, 836 967 
ees 103, 011 +6.8 87, 300 60, 270 —7.7 52, 061 8, 209 265 455, 955 —7.8 416, 013 38, 848 1,04 
Region XI: 
Arizona. ..-..--- 8, 303 +24. 2 6, 786 6, 500 +30. 3 6, 155 345 1 71, 002 +36. 6 68, 088 2,914 5 
Colorado--_-_---- 18, 722 —14.5 16, 355 16, 305 —19.5 13, 864 2,441 | 1,734 164, 997 —20.2 146, 389 18, 550 12, 518 
ise chines aistitiires 7, 183 —12.2 5, 281 4, 383 —40.0 4, 088 295 | 38 41,110 —43.8 | 38, 857 2, 253 326 
Montana__--_--- 14, 737 —21.2 12, 482 11, 464 —24.2 11, 464 () (2) 124, 745 —25.2 | 124, 745 (?) () 
re 9, 005 +50.9 5, 546 5, 489 +11.0 5, 020 469 178 69, 108 +27.4 65, 187 3, 921 1, 306 
Wyoming-_------ 2, 985 —40.4 2, 263 2, 432 —37.4 1, 757 75 502 28, 490 — 38.6 22, 442 6, 048 4, 278 
Region XII: 
California- --_-__- 316, 144 +.7 272, 641 267, 183 —3.3 226, 477 40, 7 25, 511 3, 653, 77 —2.6 3, 273, 927 370, 854 | 214,976 
lO — Ss 3, 956 —16.4 3, 443 3,090 |. —22.6 2, 745 345 73 39, 924 —22.0 36, 347 3, 577 649 
Oregon......_--- 18, 329 —7.8 15, 778 14, 388 +12.7 11, 695 2, 693 1, 884 171, 602 +19.8 149, 123 22, 267 14, 856 
Washington__-_- 30, 206 —20.1 23, 055 21, 727 —19.7 17, 555 4,172 2, 233 257,218 | —19.5 218, 982 38, 236 20, 907 
Territories: 
BI a bsstinsbctncaeie 1, 890 —42.7 1, 435 1, 417 —23.1 1, 384 33 | 0 19,768 | —23.6 | 19, 419 349 0 
Hawaii_......._- 912 —58.0 793 758 —57.6 691 67 | 60 7, 007 —37.8 | 6, 682 325 269 
1 Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total ‘ Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unem- 
number and number of compensable claims. ployment. 
2 Benefits for partial and pe gpas unemployment are not provided by 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 


3 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- 
ment. 
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3.6 1 to 74 percent occurred in 21 States, and in automobile plants, receipts more than doubled ; 
oF . 
arp Michigan, where large lay-offs were made by the declines ranged from 3 to 58 percent. Con- 
Ost, . * 
= Table 6.—Continued claims received for all types of Table 7.—Average weekly number of claimants receiv- 
n unemployment,' by State, for weeks ended in July ing benefits, number receiving first payments, and 
1941 number exhausting benefit rights, by State, July 1941 
{In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 18, 1941] (One to Ang; OS 
wore Claimants receiv- Claimants receiv- Claimants ex- 
Weekly Number for week ing benefits! | ié first pay- | hausting 
oven : ments fit rights 
ge ended: Social Security 
ee ‘ — Dent nae ‘ Per- Per- i 
t jal Security Boar . and State verage | centage centage cen 
a and State Ps . » weekly | change | Number| change | Number! change 
apes Num- ae July | July | July | July number| from from from 
ber | “rons 5 12 19 26 June June June 
rt 
~ June Total........ 611,067 | —10.5 |2268,200 | 246.5 |2150,603 | 2454.7 
y ER ee ee ae ee 
Region I: 
as. Type of unemployment: Connecticut - -_- 2, 924 —3.6 5,303 | +276.1 454 | —54.9 
th 797.4} —5.4| 703.7 | 914.0 | 786.0 | 785.9 BE icencrscs 3,329} —23.2| 1,072| —311] 4761 | 4265.9 
songs Total only.............] 730.2 —5.0 | 643.8 | 841.1 | 719.5 | 716.7 Massachusetts...| 37, 388 —11.7] 15,651 —3.9 7,580 | +57.7 
ae Partial and part-total._| 67.2| -9.3] 59.9 .9| 66.5) 69.2 New Hampshire_| 2,048 | —29.1 581 | —45.1 670 | +72.2 
4 <== Rhode Island.._.| 7,898 | —17.7 3, 306 —.5 3, 527 +1.6 
4 All types pvgrmont... 432 | —22.3 161 | —11.0 119 | 12.5 
. egion IT: 
re al: New York.......| 167,068 | -29] 56,552| -10.8/450,444| (@® 
6) Connecticut........__- 5.4 +27.0 3.5 6.6 5.9 5.4 Region III: 
629 a 3.8 —24.0 3.6 4.4 3.7 3.6 Delaware_..____- 734 —4.7 495 +32.7 227 —13.0 
Massachusetts__.___- 44.9 —10.8 | 45.9] 47.0| 44.3] 42.5 New Jersey... ._. 22, 459 —13.9 12, 703 —4.9 5, 260 —18.8 
(2) New Hampshire_.._____. 2.5| —42.9 2.8 2.8 2.3 2.0 Pennsylvania.._._| 30, 891 —12.1 | 16,483 —4.3 9, 520 —7.0 
‘ Rhode Island............| 88] -—17.2] 89] 86| 98] 7.6 Region IV: 
4. 653 ss SAR RET -6) —121 5 mt .6 5 Dist. of Col___._- 2,550 | —18.2 746 —3.6 637 | +11.6 
(’) Region II: aryland._.____ 10,928 | —20.4 4, 750 +6.9 3, 427 —6.3 
(2) 4 202. 3 —7.7 | 200.9 | 225.3 | 196.6 | 186.4 North Carolina._| 11,048 —7.4 5,739 | +74.8]) 42,588 | +27.2 
Region III: Virginia. ______ --| 10,078 —22.1 2,712 —26.1 2, 627 +9.5 
642 Delaware._____. . sea .9 —7.0 ad 1.1 9 8 West Virginia. __ 8, 643 —14.8 2, 845 —18.1 4719 (5) 
6, 831 New Jersey..............| 31.9| -33] 251] 364] 332] 329 Region V: 
5, 899 Pennsylvania *....___. 54.9) +10.5| 39.0] 90.8) 45.9] 440 Kentucky... __. , 092 —4.2 285 | —25.6 | 41,172 +2.9 
3, 317 n IV: Michigan........| 15,370 +8.0 | 19,343 | +355.7 2,634 | +15.9 
0), 505 Dist. of Col___._- = 3.1 —12.0 2.4 3.3 3.4 3.5 eS 009 | +247 —28.0 | 43,137 —21.6 
Maryland...__.._- aaa 12.6) —11.9] 12.9] 13.1] 125] 119 Region VI: 
8, 430 North Carolina._...__. 14.9) +12.8 8.9] 19.2) 15.8] 15.6 Mlinois. . . . .. 51,421 | —24.8| 23,075 | —23.5| 14,433] +89.3 
6, 069 Virginia._..._. 11.3 —20.4 8.4 15.0 11.3 10.5 Indiana______. 6, 536 +3.1 es RE oe 
(4) West Virginia. _. 9.5) —15.0 9.9 9.6 9.7 8.9 Wisconsin 3,190 | +14.2 , ae SORISS ee SS 
nm V: Region VII: 
5, 562 Kentucky - .__. i 4.5 —9.7 3.9 5.5 4.3 4.5 Alabama. -...__. 8, 507 —6.3 2, 676 —3.4 1, 199 +7.1 
(4) Michigan... _. skint 25.3 +67.6 15. 1 17.1 28.6 | 40.4 Florida... _____ -| 12,266} +30.7 8,711 | +136.8 2,122 | +418.3 
1, 960 ee oe +12.4 46.5 | 32.2/ 26.0 26.3 | 7, 582 +.4 2, 600 +1.2) 41,511 —13.8 
‘ Region VI: | Mississippi. __- 4, 096 —1.5 1,592 | +121 #853 | +10.3 
2,043 Illinois... - scemeh ae —28.0 | 52.6] 65.6 $7.7 56.2 South Carolina_- 3, 973 —-.3 2,123 | +59.9 4 632 —14.6 
(4) Indiana___. A 9.5 +10.1 6.5 10.1 9.0 12.5 Tennessee... ___ 10, 444 —3.8 4, 807 +21.9 | 41,683 —13.8 
4, 649 Ee 6.9) +546 4.5 6.9 8.0 8.1 Region VIII: 
5 Region VII: |, Sa 3, 746 —18.5 1, 722 —.4 1, 224 —-8.1 
2 614 Alabama. . _- | 114] —122] 7.5] 143] 121] 119 Minnesota.......| 7,156 | —18.0| 2,382; -50/] 1830| —5.7 
1, 731 Florida... 19.1 +45.9 11.8] 22.2) 20.0 22. 2 Nebraska... ____ 1, 370 —21.8 532 +15.9 363 —3.5 
; Georgia... __- | 11.0 +4.8 7.8] 13.3] 11.6] 11.2 North Dakota__. 583 | —32.2 168 | —39.8 127 | —23.0 
5, 068 PS..............) &0 +.5) 40) 62] 5.1 4.8 South Dakota_-. 806 | —15.9 209; +45 $377; @® 
0, 866 South Carolina _. : 5.7 | +140 3.6 6.3 6.2 6.8 Region IX: 
1,52 Tennessee . . . _ - ixnbucl Ee +6.0) 12.6/] 164) 13.8] 16.0 Arkansas... _. .-| 3,361 | —60.9 6,708 | +284.4 239 | —79.9 
sn Region VIII: Kansas... __. -| 2,908} 17.2] 1,223] -122 554) —11.1 
(4) a soccut, OO) =e 3.6 6.8 5.1) 4.6 Missouri___.___ 7,453 | —24.1 5, 654 —2.6 2,466 | —34.3 
Minnesota___ mae ee 8.5} 10.0 8.5 8.0 Oklahoma.._____- 3,947 | —32.8 2,314 | —16.6 1,730 | —28.5 
153 Nebraska.___ ; he —15.6 1.6 1.9 1.8 1.7 Region X: 
3, 603 North Dakota _....___- -7| —25.6 on on 3, .6 Louisiana... ___ 12, 894 —2.4 9,070 | +75.2 3,695 | —17.4 
6, 365 South Dakota. .9| —15.6 9 1.2 9 8 New Mexico-_._. 1,303 | —19.0 551 | +15.5 235 | —21.7 
791 Region IX: a 13,292 | —15.2 7,173 +8.7 4, 541 —7.5 
Arkansas. __. ....-.| 5&8] —40.0 6.2 6.0 3.7 a Region XI: 
() oS i 37 —10.5 3.4 3.9) 3.7 3.9 Arizona._... ‘i 1, 432 +19.5 881 +30.3 291 —54.5 
967 Missouri. ___ Se —7.3 9.4 15.0 13.9 14.2 Colorado. ..___- 3, 790 —22.1 1,129 | —45.7 598 —9.5 
1, 004 Oklahoma...............| 52] —21.6 4.8 6.0 5.2 4.8 | ae 996 | —43.8 612 | +45.4 308 | —25.8 
Region X: Montana.._______ 2, 516 —31.9 820 +3.0 4629 | —26.9 
5 Louisiana______ |} 21.9 +22. 4 10.2 | 27.7 24.5 25. 2 |. AE 970 —19.3 2,175 | +467.9 155 —&.1 
2, 518 New Merxico.............| 1.6] —19.9 os 2.0 16) 1.6 Wyoming.._.__. 559 | —40.7 217 | —56.2 1,182 | +80.7 
36 BT | 22.5 —.8| 20.7] 22.9) 22.7) 23.5 Region XII: 
() Region XI: | California... __. 58, 857 —14.8 | 17,522 —1.0 9, 511 —9.5 
1,8 Arizona___- : a i 18 —11.4 1.2 2.2 1.9 1.8 Nevada......____ 674 —30.8 227 —21.4 184 —111 
4, 278 Colorado... __- a. 4.2 —20.5 3.4 5.6 4.2 3.7 |. 3, 320 +4.0 2,112 | +42.1 1,232 | +33.8 
Idaho___ Te ee 1.6 —16.6 1.3 2.0 1.6 1.5 Washington. ____ 4, 614 —31.8 1, —6.7 1, 036 —28.8 
4, 976 Montana ? | 3.2) —20.4 2.8 3.8 2.8 3.4 Territories: 
649 Utah. .__ abe: 1.8 +27.2 1.2 1.2 2.3 2.6 PRESS 349 —24.1 119 —67.1 Af +22. 2 
4, 856 hal ga Biinieee ces | .7] —39.8 6 9 .6 a SRS 177 | —59.5 61| —36.4 CO Siciicks 
907 Region : } 
a ee 69.6 —7.1 62.0 79.1 69. 6 67.6 
0 Nevada_______- ea 9] —19.1 .9 1.0 9 8 1 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
269 aS |} 41 —15.7 3.2 5.4 4.2 3.5 during weeks ended within month. 
Washington.............| 67] —26.8 5.5 8.1 6.6 6.5 ? Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. 
ier Territories: + Excludes Indiana, Wisconsin, and Hawaii. 
inem- A ee 5| —43.3 4 4 5 5 ‘ Represents claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
ee 2) —58.3 tS of 2 on provisions of State law. 
§ Not computed for States with uniform-duration provisions and uniform 
benefit years beginning Apr. 1 in which few or no exhaustions occurred in 
1 Represents claims for total, partial, and part-total unemployment. June. 
1 Does not provide benefits for partial and part-total unemployment. * Data not comparable. 
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tinued claims averaged 797,000 weekly, 5.4 
percent below the preceding month and the 
lowest monthly average on record. The number 
of persons filing claims increased to 914,000 in 
the second week ended within the month and then 
dropped to 786,000 in the last week of the month. 

Average number of claimants.—An average 
weekly total of 611,000 workers received benefits 
in July (table 7), 609,000 fewer than in July a year 
ago. This average represented a decrease of 
more than 10 percent from June; most States 
shared in the decline, with Arkansas and Hawaii 
reporting the greatest reductions—approximately 
60 percent. Increases over June occurred in 8 
States, with the sharpest advance (31 percent) 
in Florida. California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania accounted for more 
than half of all benefit recipients in July. The 


10 leading industrial States, including these 5, 
issued payments to more than two-thirds of the 
total number of claimants receiving benefits, 

Status of funds.—With $147 million received jn 
July, unemployment compensation tax collections 
deposited in State clearing accounts during the 
first 7 months of 1941 totaled $613.7 million 
(table 8). This amount was more than $76 million 
above collections for January-July 1940. Ip. 
creases over last year were reported by 37 of 
the 48 States submitting comparable data for 
both 7-month periods. In Michigan and New 
Jersey collections were 30 percent and in Ohio 36 
percent above January-July 1940; 10 other 
States reported increases of more than 20 percent, 
On the other hand, collections were 21 to 32 per- 
cent lower in Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and Texas. These reductions were mainly attrib- 


Table 8.—Collections deposited in State clearing accounts, January-July 1941, and funds available for benefits as of 
July 31, 1941, by State 


[In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 28, 1941] 





























Collections deposited Collections deposited 
January-July 1941! Transfers to Funds January-July 1941! Transfers to Funds 
Social Security Board employment |,2Vailable || socist security Board employment |, &¥allable 
d State Percentage| insurance for benefits, re ion and Beate Percentage| i mune for benefits, 
niacin change from t,asof| 88 of July " h ; at ; coum. Be ¢| 98 of July 
Amount ge from) account, a 31, 19412 Amount |¢hange from) account, as of | ‘31 “941 
January- | July 31, 1941 January- | July 31, 1941 ° 
July 1940 July 1940 
Oe a $013,727; 2414.4 $105,901 | $2, 222, 037 | Region VII:—Con. _i| 
| Mississippi.......-.- | $2,383 +26.7 $642 $5, 380 

Region I: | South Carolina___--- 3, 581 +27.4 691 14, 322 

ce ggg Miiectp acute . = Ths ba a = 2 jon Vint. I eitsibtoladeiion 6, 318 +28. 1 1, 527 17, 888 
Se ; ‘ ; egion 

Massachusetts - - - --- 25, 094 +9.1 2, 313 92, 782 Iowa. 4, 332 —2.1 2, 122 19, 167 

New Hampshire - --- 2, 186 +11.2 238 7, 562 Minnesota. sania apes ado 5, 752 —21.0 2, 517 24, 561 

Rhode Island ------_- 7, 701 +25.3 152 17, 193 Nebraska. . 1, 378 —32.1 1, 682 9, 813 

ars 1, 150 (*) 327 4, North Dakota_.._._- 486 —1.0 577 2, 190 

Region IT: South Dakota.__.... 518 —27.2 403 3, 449 
2. ao 92, 554 +15.4 6, 858 253, 834 || Region IX: 

Region III: =e 2, 057 —1.0 1, 088 7, 163 
SewEne.......-.-. 1, 862 +8.1 461 8, 554 Kansas SS ee 3, 733 +13. 4 2, 725 16, 701 
New Jersey - 2a Sora 35, 038 +30. 1 4, 269 159, 670 See 16, 513 +16.9 4, 871 72, 533 
— Oe 49, 715 +6.0 6, 699 166, 317 = —.- Soen deb nadies 4,024 —1.5 1,001 19, 280 

n IV: egion X: 
Fo aa 3, 605 (4) 790 22, 145 Louisiana -.__._... : 7, 227 (4) 1, 180 21, 186 
Maryland__.__....... 11, 238 +23.1 1, 195 29, 688 New Mexico. -..._..- 7 +5.5 515 2, 935 
—— ae roo bine oo gen Re rang idbebadacaes 8, 953 —30.1 4, 227 60, 681 
re , Bl! —1, 4 . gion XI: 
West Virginia__._._- 6, 169 +2.8 1, 002 23, 324 0 Eee 1, 544 +5.9 338 4,197 

Region V: Colorado.........- : 2, 930 —1.0 1, 528 11, 307 
Kentucky-__-...-.-- 6, 672 +5.2 2, 752 34, 966 (EE Sa 1, 260 +4.8 37 2, 743 
oe re Ee hae 48, 404 +29. 5 1, 932 112, 972 Montana.. 1, 705 —8.2 1, 186 5, 067 

es ieaphnhedpmatianeed 42, 435 +35. 5 , 535 197, 827 a =e 2, 167 +10.8 517 ‘$ 

nee yom ng. 817 7.5 602 
ee 46, 245 +3.9 13, 841 220, Region XII: bd 
SE 18, 677 +24. 1 3, 190 60, 215 California._...... 62, 241 +16.4 7, 804 185, 283 
Se 6, 460 +1.0 1, 964 62, 702 Nevada. .......- : 695 +14.9 357 1, 255 

Region VII: SN Se 5, 085 +15.0 590 13, 416 
— a et : = 3S AAR 8  y po 7 be ras (ae 9, 314 +19. 2 1, 675 27,79 

SE ’ . ‘ erritories: 
a Sat ine 5, 645 +8.7 2, 439 27, 470 EN 332 +28.3 13 1, 239 
ss, cnteibns ccs 1, 389 +11.9 80 7,979 





























1 Represents contributions plus such penalties and interest collected from 
employers and contributions from employees as are available for benefit 
yments. Figures are adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dis- 
onored contribution checks. Employer contributions of 2.7 percent of 
taxable wages are collected in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3 
cent. Em ny #4 ee contributions of 1.5 percent of taxable wages are col- 
in Rh land and of 1 percent in Alabama, California, Kentucky, 
and New Jersey. Contributions are collected on monthly basis in North 
Carolina, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. All other States collect, either 
wholly or in part, on quarterly basis. 
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? Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account 
tained in the U. 8. Treasury. Figures are adjusted for transfers to ra 
unemployment insurance account. 

§ Excludes District of Columbia, Louisiana, and Vermont. 

4 Not computed, because data for States that shifted cither wholly or in 
part from a monthly to a quarterly contribution basis during 1940 or 1941 
are not comparable. 
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utable to modifications in tax rates under the 
operation of experience-rating provisions in the 
laws of these States. 

Funds available for benefit payments increased 
$117 million to more than $2.2 billion at the end of 


July. 
Interstate Claims, Second Quarter, 1941 


Out-of-State movement of workers seeking jobs 
in expanding industrial areas was materially 
reduced in April-June 1941 as a result of the rise 
in employment, greater use of the Nation’s public 
employment offices, and fuller utilization by 
industry of local sources of labor. The volume 
of both interstate and intrastate total unemploy- 
ment, as reflected by unemployment compensa- 
tion data, was lower than in any quarter since data 
on total claims were first collected in January 
1940. However, although smaller in absolute 
volume, interstate migration of workers was 
relatively higher than in the same period of 1940, 
in relation to the volume of intrastate claims for 
total unemployment. The tabulation below in- 
dicates these trends. 








Number of 
interstate 
Interstate Intrastate 

Quarter claims claims yy ned 
state claims 
January-March... .........-. 547, 501 11, 285, 206 4.9 
| ‘ 557, 257 13, 011, 187 4.3 
July-September. ............. 557, 450 12, 232, 551 4.6 
October-December _ - .......- 478, 848 7, 496, 968 6.4 

1941 

Jan i 557, 550 8, 648, 882 6.4 
ee Se ae dileain 455, 518 7, 246, 194 6.3 














Decreases from the number of weeks of inter- 
state unemployment compensated in the second 
quarter of 1940 were reported by all but seven 
States. Delaware, Indiana, and Michigan com- 
pensated fewer than half as many weeks as a year 
ago. Declines of more than 40 percent were also 
reported in Connecticut, South Carolina, Ver- 
mont, end Washington. On the other hand, the 
District of Columbia compensated 45 percent 
more weeks than in April—June 1940 (table 9). 

Few States handled equivalent numbers of in- 
terstate claims both as agent and as liable State. 
A majority of the States—28 in number—for- 
warded more claims as agent State than they 
compensated as liable State. In several, there 
was a marked difference between the volumes of 
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claims transmitted and the number received for 
payment. Alaska compensated as liable State 
more than 10 times the number of claims for 
weeks of unemployment forwarded as agent State. 
Illinois, Montana, Nevada, New York, and Wyo- 
ming compensated more than twice as many 
claims as they transmitted. In the preceding 
quarter, high ratios of liable to agent claims were 
also reported by these States. In Colorado, New 


Chart 6.—Number of weeks compensated as liable and 
as agent State, April-June 1941 


THOUSANDS OF WEEKS 
20 40 50 60 
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Hampshire, and New Mexico, the number of 
weeks compensated was also considerably in ex- 
cess of the volumes sent to other States. In con- 
trast, Wisconsin transmitted five times and Flor- 
ida, Hawaii, Oklahoma, Oregon, and South Caro- 
lina between two and three times the volume of 
claims compensated as liable State. In Wiscon- 
sin, the excess of agent State claims arises from 
the return of workers after employment in the 
highly industrialized areas of northern Illinois. 
All but one of the States in the Great Plains area 
transmitted more claims than they compensated. 

Most of the weeks compensated in interstate 
claims were filed by workers in adjoining States. 
At least 70 percent of the weeks compensated by 
Arkansas, Georgia, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Mississippi, Oregon, and Vermont were forwarded 
from contiguous States. Twenty-four other States 
made more than half their interstate payments to 
claimants in neighboring States. As in previous 
periods, however, California, Colorado, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maine, Montana, and Utah 
received less than 30 percent of their claims from 
States contiguous to them. 

Certain States continued to handle claims of 
workers far removed from their borders. Cali- 
fornia transmitted claims to all other jurisdictions, 
New York to 49, and Illinois and Michigan to 48 
jurisdictions. Nine other States forwarded claims 
to at least 45 jurisdictions. Approximately 18 
percent of all interstate claims compensated by 
Illinois and more than 10 percent each in Michi- 
gan, New York, and Ohio were transmitted by 
California. Florida acted as agent State for 14 
percent of the weeks compensated by New York 
and 12 percent of those compensated by New 
Jersey. 


Allowances and Disallowances of New Claims, 
Second Quarter, 1941 


More than 1.4 million workers, or 84 percent of 
the 1.7 million filing claims for unemployment 
benefits during the second quarter of 1941, were 
found eligible for compensation (table 10). 
Claims disposed of on first determination totaled 
one-fifth more than in the preceding quarter but 
one-third less than in the corresponding quarter of 
1940. The rise from the preceding quarter is due 
for the most part to the increased load in States 
with uniform benefit years beginning in April 1941. 
For example, total dispositions in Virginia were 
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almost five times as great as in the preceding 
quarter and in Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts 
New York, and West Virginia were between twe 
and three times as great. Disallowance rates 
were lower than in the previous quarter in 34 
States, particularly in Maine, where the rate 


Chart 7.—Percent of new claims disallowed on first 
determination by reason of disallowance and by 
State, April-June 1941 
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tExcludes Wisconsin because provisions of State law are not comparable. 
*Includes some claims not allocated by reason of disallowance where pro- 
vision of State law is no* comparable, 
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dropped from 24 to 7.4 percent, and in Kentucky, _ pensation was virtually the same as in the cor- 
where it declined from 36 to 20 percent. responding periods of 1939 and 1940. In half the 
The proportion of claimants eligible for com- States the proportion of claims disallowed was 


Table 10.—Number of new claims disposed of on first determination by the initial authority, number allowed, 
number disallowed, and percentage distribution by reason for disallowance, by State, April-June 1941 


(Corrected to July 28, 1941) 
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7 Insufficient weeks of employment in base period. 4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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considerably higher than the 16-percent average 
for the country as a whole. In Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina, 
32 to 55 percent of all claimants were found 
ineligible to receive benefit payments. Of these 
States, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
had a substantially higher proportion of disallowed 
claims than in the corresponding quarter a year 
ago. On the other hand, disallowances repre- 
sented less than 10 percent of first determinations 
in Maine, Maryland, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

Insufficient wage credits, as usual, was the 
principal reason for disallowances. Approxi- 
mately 167,000, or 63 percent, of the 264,000 
ineligible claims were disallowed for this reason. 
These claimants represented 9.9 percent of total 
dispositions in comparison with 12 percent in the 
preceding quarter. An additional 4.7 percent or 
79,000 were disallowed because the claimants had 
not been employed in covered industries, as 
evidenced by the lack of wage records. Claims 
disallowed for other reasons numbered 17,000, or 
1.0 percent of all dispositions. 

For the fifth successive quarter, Florida had the 
highest rate of disallowance for insufficient wage 
credits—49 percent of total claim dispositions. 
Between 21 and 36 percent of disallowances in 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, and 
South Carolina also resulted from insufficient wage 
credits. In Georgia, the qualifying earnings 
requirement was changed (effective April 1, 1941) 
from 16 times the worker’s weekly benefit amount 
to earnings of $100 in the base period. In the 
other States, except Louisiana, earnings qualifi- 
cations had been raised in previous periods and 
continued to result in high disallowance rates 
because of insufficient wages. The largest de- 
crease in disallowances for insufficient earnings 
occurred in Kentucky, where the proportion 
dropped from 26 percent in the preceding quarter 
to 13 percent in April-June 1941. 


The proportion of claims disallowed for lack of 
wage records equaled the low for the past 2% years, 
The States with the largest proportions of claim. 
ants disallowed because wages had not been 
earned in covered employment were Arkansas 
Georgia, North Carolina, Texas, and West Vir. 
ginia. In Georgia and West Virginia disallow. 
ances for this reason had previously totaled less 
than 10 percent of all claims disposed of in recent 
periods. 

Disallowances for “all other’’ reasons arise from 
many causes, among which are exclusion as a 
result of seasonal employment, duplicate filing of 
claims, and certain actions of the claimant, such as 
misconduct and voluntary leaving, which result in 
disqualification under most State procedures, 
Although the percentage of claims disallowed for 
“all other” reasons did not change significantly 
from the last quarter for the country as a whole, 
the proportion for Iowa jumped from 5 to 23 
percent of dispositions, and in Idaho from 1 to 11 
percent. In Idaho, voluntary leaving and dis- 
charge for misconduct were recently changed to 
eligibility factors and are now classified as dis- 
allowances; previously such actions resulted in 
disqualifications. Connecticut and Ohio reported 
increases from 8.5 to more than 12 percent and, 
next to Idaho and Iowa, reported the highest 
disallowance rates for “all other’’ reasons. 

West Virginia, which previously had the 
highest disallowance rate, reported no claimants 
ineligible for ‘‘all other’’ reasons. Effective as of 
April 1, 1941, the earnings requirement for pay- 
ment of partial and part-total benefits is based on 
less than full-time earnings in a given pay period 
instead of on a schedule of quarterly wages, which 
formerly resulted in a high disallowance rate. 
The rate in Alaska.dropped from 7.5 to 3.2 
percent as unemployed canning and mining 
workers, denied benefits in the preceding quarter, 
became eligible for payments during the seasonal 
period of activity which began in April. 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance* 


July 1941 marked the beginning of a new benefit 
year for unemployed railroad workers who started 
a registration period on or after July 1. In order 
to qualify for benefits in the new year, such 
workers had to submit on the first day of the first 
registration period an application for certificate of 
benefit rights based on compensation creditable 
under the act for the calendar year 1940. The 
number of applications submitted in July, the 
first month of the new benefit year, was naturally 
larger than in June, the last month of the old year. 
In the period July 1—August 1, the regional offices 
of the Railroad Retirement Board received 18,144 
applications, an average of 3,838 per week (table 
1). Some of these applications had reached the 
regional offices in June but were not counted in the 
June receipts or adjudicated then because no 
benefits based on wages for 1940 could be certified 
for unemployment occurring prior to July. Al- 
though the weekly average for July is thus over- 
stated, the contrast with the June weekly average 
of 572 is unmistakable. However, the increase in 
applications from June to July was not nearly as 
large as in 1940, when the weekly average rose 
from 564 to 8,788. The difference between the 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Board. 


two years attributable to improved employment 
conditions is greater than these figures suggest. 
Under the individual 12-month benefit year then 
operative, applications in July 1940 were received 
only from those claimants whose previous benefit 
year commenced in July 1939 or who did not begin 
a benefit year prior to July 1940. All but 633 of 
the applications recorded in July 1941 were 
adjudicated by August 1. Of the total, 17,281 
were determined to be eligible and 230 were held 
not qualified because wages for 1940 were less 
than $150. 

In the 5 weeks from June 28 through August 1, 
the number of unemployment insurance claims re- 
ceived in the regional offices was 32,321. Some of 
these claims were for registration periods begun 
before July 1 and hence for the old benefit year, 
and others for registration periods in the new year. 
Most of the 17,856 claims received in the 3-week 
period June 28—July 18 were for the old benefit 
year, while almost all the 14,465 claims received 
between July 19 and August 1 covered registration 
periods in the new benefit year. The average 
number of workers registering as unemployed 
increased from about 11,000 in the second half of 
June to nearly 14,500 in the first half of July, an 
increase traceable largely to the submission of 
claims in the new benefit year by workers who 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights and claims received, 
and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1939-41 ' 





















































1940-41 1939-40 
Period ; Benefit payments Benefit payments 
Applica- : Applica- 
1 ae Claims tons Claims 
Number Amount Number Amount 

Middle of November-June ?____________.__.___-- 79, 160 815, 425 3714, 958 | * $13, 509, 209 81, 591 952, 195 720, 383 $10, 643, 793 

a 418,144 | 32,321 23, 417 419,217 | 443,136 | 114, 750 55, 460 798, 214 

SS as 4, 810 3, 553 | =e 18, 577 8, 901 128, 726 

2d week. __. 48, 884 6, 058 4, 676 88, 588 421, 154 25, 438 11, 433 166, 469 

ERS aE a Pape + 8 4,719 6, 988 2, 933 56, 500 8, 183 25, 954 10, 908 151, 882 

ie NR RR 150 SENOS IE 2, 597 7, 109 7, 059 111, 266 7, 401 22, 655 12, 070 173, 473 

5th week 0 eer SAL ae 1, 044 7, 356 5, 196 94, 946 6, 398 22, 126 12, 148 177, 664 
Weekly average: 

Middle of November-December__............--- 6, 324 32, 206 23, 802 435, 043 5, 058 27, 498 18, 127 275, 573 

RT SIRS, FESS 2, 885 39, 752 39, 362 754, 649 3, 499 37, 058 28, 069 421, 824 

TE TARR RRRN SES FI 58 1, 464 33, 325 31, 451 614, 283 2, 280 34, 489 27, 950 422, 607 

a 931 29, 255 27, 760 539, 420 1, 603 35, 082 28, 833 428, 538 

April. 1, 850 20, 559 18, 087 329, 462 1,915 30, 612 24, 297 354, 781 

ES ES ES 535 12, 181 10, 105 185, 037 1, 208 24, 130 17, 687 247,772 

a eR 572 7, 234 6, 055 112, 736 564 20, 907 15, 387 213, 432 

| Se SE EER 5 eR SR 3, 838 6, 464 4, 683 83, 843 8, 788 22, 950 11, 092 159, 643 





' Data begin as of middle of November, because Nov. 16, 1940, was first 
day for processing claims under amended act. 

? While the other figures on this line are through June 28 for 1939-40 and 
through June 27 for 1940-41, the number of applications received is shown 
through June 30 in both years. 
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3 Net figures, corrected for underpayments and recovery of overpayments 
through end of June. 

‘4 Includes also certain applications received in June for benefit year begin- 
ning in July. Figures for second week include all applications received by 
the end of second week. 
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exhausted their benefit rights or who were ineligible 
for benefits in the old year. That there was no 
increase in unemployment is shown by the com- 
putations of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for class I railroads. According to the Commis- 
sion, employment in July was 31,000 greater than 
in June; it exceeded the figure for any month of 
1937, which until then represented the highest 
level of recovery from the post-1929 depression. 
The processing of claims in the July period kept 
pace with the receipts, despite the relatively large 
volume of applications, the delay usually incident 
to the adjudication of initial claims, and the in- 
crease in claims receipts in the last 2 weeks. The 
total number of claims processed was 34,046, in- 
cluding 399 claims adjudicated under the un- 
amended act and 2,773 claims processed a second 
time. Most of the latter were previously classified 
as not compensable because of the failure of the 
claimant to submit the application for employment 


required for registration with the Board’s employ. 
ment offices. A total of 12,828 benefit certificg. 
tions was made for the old benefit year; 1,550 of 
these certifications were on claims for which wait. 
ing-period credit was also allowed. The total 
number of beneficiaries in the first benefit year 
under the amended act was thus increased by the 
end of July from 127,190 to at least 128,740. The 
benefit certifications for the new benefit year, 
made in the last 2 weeks of the July period, totaled 
10,410. All but 1,421 of these related to claims for 
the first registration period, certified for both 
waiting-period credit and benefits. In addition, 
456 claims for registration periods with exactly 7 
days of unemployment were certified for waiting. 
period credit only, most of them for the new bene- 
fit year. 

The benefits certified in the July period 
amounted to about $419,000, of which more than 
$175,000 was for the new benefit year and about 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
of compensable days, under amended act, by benefit year and specified period, November 1940-July 1941! 

































































Certifications with 
, : a" Certifications with 8-13 days | Certifications with 5-7 days 
All certifications = Ae = of unemployment of unemployment 
Benet year, type of earti | " ‘ i 
cation, and peri | verage verage verage 
| Average | Average | number P _— Average rao Average | number or pf Average | number 
Number | benefit daily of com- | cortifica- | , tally certifica- | ,2ally | ofcom- | critica | , Tally | of com 
| payment | benefit | pensable tions benefit tions benefit | pensable tiene benefit | pensable 
days a | days days 
| i ee i Pe 
1940-41 2 | 
Certifications for first regis- 
tration period: * 
Nov. 16, 1940-Jan. 3, 
client haikininiden ion 43,995 | $14.06 $2. 36 5. 96 66.8 $2. 35 33. 2 | $2.41 | BE Decouccdeccloccacccseshee 
| 14. 47 | 2. 60 5. 58 58.6 2. 55 41.4 2.71 | 3. 59 a 
. | 13. 93 | 2. 47 5. 65 59.3 2. 47 40.7 2. 47 3. 69 ian te 
} 14. 65 | 2. 57 5.70 61.4 2. 54 38. 6 2. 63 | 3. 65 aa 
17. 24 | 2.90 5.95 66.4 2. 87 33. 6 3.01 3. 88 she 
} | 1565) 293 5. 34 52.0 2. 87 48.0| 3.07 | 3. 53 soul 
oe ee 15.81 2.81 5. 63 62.9 2. 82 37.1 | gi ) aoe |. & 
June 28-Aug. 1....._.__- 1, 550 14. 24 3.04 4. 68 36. 4 2. 86 63. 6 3. 26 | 3. 36 } } 
Certifications for subse- | 
quent registration pe- 
riods: 
Nov. 16, 1940-Jan. 3, | 
Se ae 112, 374 | 20. 26 | 2. 33 8.72 69.4 2. 32 24.1 2. 34 | 6.85 6.5 $2. 55 2.6 
a acne 134, 886 | 19. 96 2.31 8. 65 67.5 2. 30 25.8 | 2. 35 | 6.81 6.7 | 2. 46 2.04 
i aia 4117, 032 | 19. 95 2. 31 8. 63 67.8 2. 31 24.8 | 2. 33 | 6. 84 7.4 | 2. 42 2.05 
eS Sea 106, 109 19. 65 2. 31 8. 51 65. 6 2. 31 26.5 | 2.31 | 6.72 7.9 | 2.44 2.2 
Mar. 29-May 2 ies 4 83, 687 | #18. 30 2. 36 7.75 52.8 | 2. 37 32.8 | 2. 35 6. 55 14.4 | 2.18 2.33 
Se 36,389 | = 18.61 | 2. 52 7. 40 45.7 | 2. 50 38. 5 2. 56 6. 47 15.8 2.51 2.14 
May 31-June 27..__..... 22, 554 18. 82 | 2. 55 7.39 47.1 2. 59 36.0 | 2.47 | 6. 41 16.9 | 2. 53 2.17 
June 28-Aug. 1_..._...-- 11, 278 19. 32 | 2. 63 7. 36 47.5 2. 70 35. 0 2. 49 6. 43 17.5 | 2. 58 2.13 
| | | | 
1941-42? 
| | | 
Certifications for first regis- 
tration period: 3 . 
July 19-Aug. 1, 1941____. 8, 989 15. 94 2. 64 6.03 68.7 2. 64 31.3 2. 65 | 3. 90 
a a subse- | 
quent registration pe- | 
iods: 3 
July 19-Aug. 1, 1941____- 1, 421 | 22. 55 2. 44 9. 25 80.7 2.45 15.4 2. 32 7.10 3.9 | 2. 32 | 22 














1 Data based on 20-percent sample, except number of certifications and 
average benefit per certification. 


2 Benefit year 1940-41 ends with last registration period begun before July 1, 


1941, and benefit year 1941-42 commences with first registration period begun 
on or after July 1, 1941. 
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3 Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
4 Revised. 
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240,500 for the old year, the remainder repre- 
senting delayed certifications on claims under the 
unamended act. Most of the certifications for the 
old benefit year were for registration periods with 
a maximum of 10 compensable days; for these the 
average benefit was $19.32. The majority of 
certifications for the new benefit year were on 
initial claims with a maximum of 7 compensable 
days for which the average benefit was $15.94. 
The difference between these averages is due 
largely to the fact that on initial claims the num- 
ber of compensable days is smaller because of the 
requirement of the law in regard to waiting-period 
credit. The daily benefit rates are virtually the 
same for the two classes of certifications; the aver- 
age for the old year was $2.62 and for the new 
year $2.64. A significant difference, however, is 
found in the average number of days of unem- 
ployment in the registration period. For old bene- 
fit year certifications, the average number of com- 
pensable days was about 7.4, or 11.4 days of un- 
employment. For the new benefit year certifi- 
cations the average was 6 compensable days, or 
13 days of unemployment. The fact that for 
claimants in the new benefit year the duration of 
unemployment tends to be greater undoubtedly 
reflects the addition to the ranks of beneficiaries of 
workers who could not file claims in the old bene- 
fit year because of exhaustion of rights or because 
of failure to qualify due to insufficient base-year 
earnings. 

The submission of claims in the new benefit year 
by individuals not eligible for benefits at the end 
of the old benefit year would also be expected to 
lower the base-year earnings of beneficiaries. 
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The average daily benefit rate mentioned above 
fails to indicate any significant change in this 
respect. However, the actual distribution by 
base-year earnings shown below indicates a down- 
ward shift; it is not as pronounced as might have 
been expected, because of the increase in employ- 
ment and hence in annual earnings between 1939 
and 1940. 





Benefit certi- | Initial benefit 
certifications 
Daily benefit rate and base-year compensation | old benefit | for new 








5-18, 1941 1, 1941 

ON i win niccmisdneashbiiedianh ease 100.0 100.0 
ORF COI oo cin sinc ccancdeecsbadseene 6.9 6.2 
2.00 ( cinta nasn wc cueawsinddaridsaie aaa 24.7 30.2 
pa ral ee 18.6 18.0 
i | eS Ss Ph ae 13.9 10.8 
Tg RRR Nis 11.6 10.8 
8 7 gf RE EN 0. Sa 9.7 8.1 
680 CLARE OUUE)....» cecccccencinciccdionn 14.6 15.9 











Employment Service 


In the 5 July weeks the employment service 
was notified of 4,121 openings, 3,831 of which 
were with railroad employers. In the same 
period, 2,852 previously reported openings were 
canceled. <A total of 5,983 workers was referred 
to available jobs and 2,774 were placed. Because 
of an insufficient number of registrants, 610 of 
these placements were made with the assistance 
of the State employment offices. The number of 
placements averaged 535 per week, substantially 
the same as in the preceding 3 months. Nearly 
two-thirds of the workers placed were track 
laborers, a somewhat lower proportion than in 
June. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE + ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments 
Certified, July 1941 

A net increase during July of 20,100 monthly 
benefits of various types brought the total in 
force as of the end of the month to 392,000 (table 
1). The proportion in conditional-payment status 
continued to increase for all types of monthly 
payments except parent’s benefits. These in- 
creases probably result from continued expansion 
of employment opportunities, with the consequent 
decision of beneficiaries to accept employment in 
preference to receiving benefits under the program. 

The average monthly benefit for each type in 
current-payment status at the end of July was 
approximately the same as at the end of June 
(table 3). There has been a continued slight 
decrease in the average benefit in deferred and 
conditional-payment status. 

Monthly benefits were certified during July to 
359,000 individual beneficiaries (table 2). This 


Table 2.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay. 
ments certified, by type of payment, July 194] 























tes 
Number ution 
Type of payment of bene- —— 
ficiaries ! Benefi- 
ciaries | Amount 
Monthly benefits ?_........._.- 358, 937 | #$6, 918, 943 100.0 100.0 
ERS Se 170, 343 | 4,022, 418 47.5 58.1 
ers panGcaacuee 58, 736, 111 16.3 10.7 
ES Ee 47,323 601, 874 13.2 &7 
____,_ Satie gE 11, 134, 237 3.1 20 
sR 129, 941 2, 160, 414 36.2 31.2 
Ly Oe 10, 441 238, 2.9 a4 
Widow’s current... 34, 899 766, 272 9.7 1L1 
Ge sicckecee ise 83,087 | 1, 132,151 23.2 16.4 
ly a hanes 1,514 23, 709 .4 eS 
Lump-sum death payments.._..| ‘8,614 | 1,179,474 |..--...-2-}..0- 
nder 1939 amendments $- ses. 6 fe ai 
Under 1935 act ¢.........._- } 340 SR, FEO foc anticcccelemen 








1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
changes in status effective after certification. 

2 Distribution by type of benefit partly estimated. 

3 Includes retroactive payments. 

4 Represents number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 


’ Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
an ae ~ eed could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker : 


¢ Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force ' in each payment status? and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, July 1941 


{Corrected to Aug. 11, 1941] 
































| 
Total | Primary Wife's | Child’s Widow's | pint Parent's 
Status of benefit and action ee — | — 
‘ | ia : ie lee | Racin A : 

—— | Amount | “vir | Amount — Amount| — | Amount | = | Amount) —_ | Amount —_ Amount 

| | | | | | 
In force as of June 30, 1941_____- 372, 343/$6, 815, 227| 184, 547|$4, 187,277) 49, 365) $597, 778| 91, 430/$1, 114, o40| 9, 700) $197, 141| 35, 861/ $700, 441| 1,431) $18, 550 
In current-payment status_- 06, 204 6, 095, 638} 160, 403) 3, 635,777) 44,320) 537, 140| 88,093) 1,076,159) 9, 567) 193, 834 32,444) 634,351) 1,417) 18,377 
In deferred-payment status 3, 019 63, 920 2, 350 54, 675 75 4, 609) 149) 1, 456} 100} 2, 398 38) 7 91 

In conditional-payment sta- | 
ESE NES ae lie a ana 33,080) 655, 669 21, 794 496,825; 4,670 56,029) 3, 188) 36, 425) 42 909! 3, 379; 65, 399 7 82 

Actions during July 1941: 
Benefits awarded______.____ 22,888} 407, 987 9, 659 221,021; 3,076 37, 188) 6, 485 78, 864) 930 18, 686; 2,637) 50,927) 101 1, 901 
Entitlements terminated 3__ 2, 739) 48, 382 989 23, 137 464 5, 696) 841, 10, 771) 20) 401) 418) 8, 282) 7 95 
Net adjustments ¢_________- om 181 —13 —84)_____. —7) 180) —1 —5) a ko oo locesndial 
In force as of July 31, 1941______- 392, 469) 7,175,013) 193, 204) 4, 385,077) 51,977) 629,271) 97, 067| 1, 182, 313) 10,618) 215, 4ai| 38,078) 743,175) 1,525 19, 756 
current-payment status_.| 352, 442) 6, 387,373) 167, 156) 3,793,515) 46,472) 563,455) 92,666) 1, 131,219) 10, 455) 211, 613) 34, 182| 667,990) 1,511 19, 581 
In deferred-payment status 3, 190} 66,340; 2, 406 55, 373 427) 5, 263 185) 1, 912) 114 2, 748 49, 9 114 

In conditional-payment sta- | | | 
i hei al aimnsnigteinatmintiaiass 36, - 721, 300; 23, 642 536,189) 5, 078| 60, 668) 4, 216 49, 7 ae stent aid 74, 255 5 61 














1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for Subsequent 
changes in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations 
(see footnote 3), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits 
were first payable. 

? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction from current 
month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than cur- 
rent month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month’s benefit; benefit 
in conditional-payment status is subject to deduction of entire benefit for 
current and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

* Terminations may be for following reasons: prim benefit—benefi- 
ciary’s death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, death of husband, divorce, 
or entitlement of beneficiary to equal or larger primary benefit; child’s bene- 
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fit—beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; widow's 
benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or larger 
primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, 
entitlement to widow’s benefit or to equal or larger primary benefit, or termi- 
nation of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s benefit—beneficiary’s 
death, marriage, or entitlement to other equal or larger monthly benefit. 

4 Adjustments in amount of er benefit may result from entitlement 
of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing 
beneficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203 (a) of the 1939 amendments 
are effective or from termination of entitlement of an existing beneficiary 
when minimum provision of sec. 203 (b) consequently becomes effective; 
— in number or amount may also result from actions not otherwise 
classified. 
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Table 3.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force, _ increase during the month in the number of 
t of benefit and ment status, July 31 : . 
on lates tis > July 31, monthly benefits in force in current-payment 
[Corrected to Aug. 11, 1941] status. 
ietinbeienes Employee Accounts Established and Employer 
Type of benefit Identification Numbers Assigned 
Current Deferred Conditional 

“ The weekly average of employee accounts 
‘1 Totel.......----.---.----- $18. 12 $20. 80 $19.58 established in July was approximately 190,000 
as ieey--.--------------------- 22. 09 23, 01 2.63 (table 4). Although this number was 5.2 percent 
tr | aan i less than the June average, the highest since the 
che Widow's current.......-..--.... us. 54 18. 98 19. 30 months of initial registration, it reflects a con- 
a tinuing heavy movement of workers into the labor 
eu 1 See footnotes to table 1. market seeking jobs if covered employment 
100.9 resulting from the defense program. 

8.1 P P ° ° 

10.7 total represents an increase of 17,800 over the The weekly average of employer identification 

&7 . : . : 

20 number for whom benefits were certified in June. numbers assigned was 9,200, 9.0 percent higher 
31.2 . : : 

a4 The increase corresponds roughly to the net than the weekly average in the previous month. 

IL1 
16.4 , : : . : 

3 Table 4.—Weekly average of employee accounts established and employer identification numbers assigned, by State, 
aia July 1941! 
wi Employee accounts | Employer identification Employee accounts |#™Ployer identification 
nt of — yy! Board re ay | Be 
on and State on an e 
Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Average | ‘distribu. | Average |  distribu- Average | distribu- | AV@ge | “distribu. 
i number tion number tion number tion number tion 
ay Tetd......... ais 189, 860 100. 0 9, 215 100.0 || Region VII—Continued. 
. South Carolina. ....... 2, 988 1.6 76 0.8 
Region I: :, eae 5, 064 2.7 176 1.9 
Connecticut saan 2, 934 1.5 107 1.2 || Region VIII: 
SE 1, 549 a 42 5 Se jaacel 2, 593 1.4 138 1.5 
Massachusetts... . _. 6, 913 3.6 20 2 || Minnesota... ....-... 2, 736 1.5 238 2.6 
‘ New Hampshire... _ . 1,052 .6 46 5 |} a 1, 186 6 74 -8 
ing Rhode Island... _.._. 1, 480 8 49 5 || North Dakota_._.____- 419 2 18 2 
Vermont... .. 464 a 30 3 South Dakota_-..__.- 460 -2 44 .5 
Region II: \| Region IX: 
New York...... 21, 489 11.3 1, 268 13.8 | Arkansas... _.__- 3, 302 1.7 49 -5 
Region III: | | aioe 1, 868 1.0 106 1.1 
— ee 373 J 12 all OS ee 5, 203 2.7 309 3.3 
New Jersey........... 7, 106 3.7 337 3.7 OGbiems. ..........-- 2, 327 1.2 146 1.6 
Pennsylvania___-.___- 13, 181 6.9 550 6.1 || Region X: 
Region IV: a 3, 121 1.6 85 9 
— District of Columbia... 1, 388 Py 44 5 New Mexico__-..-....-- 634 3 51 .6 
Maryland..__...... 2, 409 1.3 157 7  ) 2 8, 848 4.7 580 6.3 
unt North Carolina... 3, 909 23 124 1.3 || Region XI: 
Virginia........__. ‘ 3, 574 1.9 154 1.7 | pS 516 3 24 3 
= West Virginia... ___. 2, 206 1.2 62 7 | 0 ee 1,514 7 113 1.2 
Region V: DU cdinéannd Sanaa 501 3 48 5 
» 550 Kentucky ___- 2,940 1.5 71 8 | Montana...._- 489 . 43 .5 
» 377 Michigan... 7, 808 4.1 365 4.0 Movies canhoind 622 3 20 2 
91 Ohio. ..._._. 10, 604 5.6 486 5.3 Wyoming........___ 319 2 28 .3 
Region VI: Region XII: 

82 Mlinois__._... 13, 981 | 7.4 838 | 9.1 || California._........... 10, 779 5.7 585 6.3 
301 Indiana 5, 216 | 2.7 274 3.0 || Nevada... ... habia 1 20 -2 
’ Wisconsin __.._. 4, 405 | 23 223 | 2.4 |} aa 1, 324 m 88 1.0 

% Region VII: Washington... __._. 3, 045 1.6 196 2.1 
. Alabama._.. ; 4, 489 2.4 91 | 1.0 || Territories: 

a | RARE 2,211 1.2 312 | 3.4 ae 148 1 9 1 
+ Georgia... ._.._. 4, 328 2.3 155 | 1.7 I esheets 679 4 14 ‘1 
14 Mississippi __._. ee 3, 006 1.6 106 1.1 
61 1 The data on employee accounts established and employer identification numbers assigned, whilerepresenting somewhat similar administrative operations, 
— are not necessarily related from an economic viewpoint. 
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Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Total net benefits certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in July amounted to $10.4 million 
(table 1). This amount was slightly more than 
in the previous month, as a result almost entirely 
of the increase in certifications of lump-sum death 
benefits. Total payments for other classes of 
benefits, except survivor annuities, were lower 
in July than in June. Payments on employee 
annuities in force continued to increase, but total 
payments were lower because of the relatively 
small number of new certifications and a resulting 
decline in retroactive payments. These pay- 
ments have tended to decline as the number of 
new certifications and the length of time between 
annuity beginning dates and certification dates 
have decreased. 

New certifications of employee annuities in 
July numbered 1,464 or 250 less than in June. 
After adjustments for suspensions and reinstate- 
ments, the excess of new certifications over termi- 
nations due to death resulted in an increase of 720 
in the number of employee annuities in force 
at the end of the month. The average monthly 
amount for all employee annuities initially cer- 
tified in July, including those subject to recer- 

*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


tification, was $63.79. About 27 percent of them 
were subject to recertification. The average 
monthly payment for all employee annuities jp 
force July 31 was $65.71; it is estimated that 
about 5 percent were subject to recertification, 

A total of 1,822 applications for employee 
annuities was received in Washington in July, 
approximately the monthly average for the fiscal 
year just passed. 

The number of pensions in force declined by 
238 from the end of the preceding month. The 
average pension payable on July 31 was $58.91. 

Thirty-two new survivor annuities were certi- 
fied in July, compared with 43 in June. With 
nine survivor annuities terminated by death dur- 
ing the month, the total number in force, after 
minor adjustments, stood at 2,791. The average 
monthly payment for the annuities in force at the 
end of July was $32.51. 

Seventy-two death-benefit annuities were cer- 
tified during the month, and 89 were terminated. 
The number in force at the end of July was 690. 
The average monthly payment was $36.09. 

Certifications of lump-sum death benefits num- 
bered 1,315 during July, as compared with 998 in 
June and a monthly average of 1,098 in the fiscal 
year 1940-41. The average payment certified in 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, July 1941! 
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| 
Pensions to former : Death-benefit  Lump-sum death 
Total Employee annuities carrier pensioners aes annuities annuities ! benefits 
Period and administrative action 
Num- | amount | N2- | amount | N2™ | amount | N2™- | amount | N- | amount | N° | amount 
ber ber ber ber ber ber 6: 
In force as of June 30, 1941... 153,004 | $0, 733, 860 | 118, 533 | $7, 787,408 | 31,080 | $1,830,875 | 2,771 | $00,045| 710| $25,540). |. 
D July 1941: 
Initial certifications. -______... 1, 568 96, 962 1, 464 93, 385 0 0 32 1, 043 72 S08 |... nn cckicusctenia 
Terminations by death (de- 
_ ee 1, 050 63, 673 709 46, 121 243 14, 209 9 288 89 8,062 |.......- 
In force as of July 31, 1941 ________- 153, 576 | 9,769,086 | 119,253 | 7,836,630 | 30,842 | 1,816,816 | 2,791 90, 736 690 24,902 |_....... 
Retroactive payments._..._._.._..|....._.-- Oe |......... 376, 245 |........ eee CON 1..c.... 9, 206 |. iosciell 
Lump-sum death benefits.._____ __ 1,315 gh Repair kines, cage ntieeinprecr <: Meacenaegee Tae Se eet ee Rey a eae _| 1,315 | 4 $317, 575 
Cancelations and repayments (de- 
EDS SS Sa S Paaee | 15, 447 |....-- tf ree 5 ae 832 
Total payments (net) -_.......-...|...------ | 8 eee P 8, 162, 194 |......-- PO WS i........| WE i....... 34,011 j.....- 316, 743 






































! For definitions of classes of payments, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 
Data on month ended on 20th caiendar day in which ae pen- 
sion was first certified or terminated upon notice of death, or in which other 
administrative action was taken by the Board rather than on month in 
which annuity or pension began to accrue, beneficiary died, or administra- 
tive action was effective. In-force payments as of end of month reflect 
administrative action through the 20th. Correction for claims certified or 
terminated in error or for incerrect amount is made in data for month in 
which error was discovered and not in which error was made. Cents omitted. 

2 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 


death of 1 individual; such ge | are counted as single items. Termina- 
tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
death-benefit annuities are payable; practically all terminations are of latter 


type. 

Pitter adjustments for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations 
for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from 
disability, commutation to lump-sum payments). 

‘Includes $3,472 additional payments on claims initially certified in pre- 
vious months. 
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July, $238.86, was slightly lower than the June 
average of $239.92 but considerably higher than 
the average of $218.64 for the past fiscal year. 
The average payment of lump-sum death benefits 
tends to increase as the employee earnings upon 
which these benefits are based accumulate for the 
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period beginning January 1, 1937. A decline 
sometimes occurs, however, when a group of de- 
layed claims with smaller accumulated earnings 
is certified, or when certifications include a rela- 
tively large number for beneficiaries of employees 
in low-paid occupations. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Income Payments to Individuals 


Total income payments to individuals have in- 
creased continuously in recent months. In July 
1941, they were 19 percent greater than in the 
corresponding month of the preceding year. 
Over this period, compensation of employees 
showed the greatest increase—25 percent—of any 
of the components of income payments. Entre- 
preneurial income and dividends and interest in- 
creased 16 and 5.3 percent, respectively. The 
increased industrial activity and high level of em- 
ployment reflected in these figures were primarily 
responsible for the reductions in total relief and 
social insurance payments. Social insurance and 
related payments declined 12 percent, largely be- 
cause of the 47-percent decrease in benefit pay- 


ments under the unemployment insurance sys- 
tems. The sharp decline of 21 percent in work 
relief payments was partially offset by a slight 
increase of 3.4 percent in direct relief payments, 
The improvement in employment opportunities 
was evidently not sufficient to absorb all workers 
laid off by the work relief programs because of 
reduced appropriations since 1939-40. 

In July 1941, total income payments, compen- 
sation of employees, entrepreneurial income, 
dividends and interest, and social insurance and 
related payments showed slight increases from the 
preceding month, ranging from 0.7 to 1.7 percent, 
with the greatest percentage increase in entre- 
preneurial income and the smallest increase in 


Chart 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-July 1941! 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND 
RELATED PAYMENTS 


COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES 


1929 1930 193! 1932 1933 1934 





1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Represents ents under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, 
culate Somaenntion, State unemployment compensation, and railroad unemployment insurance. Industrial pensions are included under compensation 


of employees. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Income Divisions 
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social insurance and related payments. Work 
relief and direct relief payments decreased 9.6 
and 2.1 percent, respectively. 


from 1937 to 1940 primarily reflects increased 
employment and only secondarily changes in 
coverage. 

Pay rolls covered by the railroad retirement 
system totaled $2.3 billion in 1940, or 4.7 percent 
of all wages and salaries in 1940. The railroad 
retirement system was the only social insurance 
system in which covered pay rolls were not larger 
in 1940 than in 1937. Total wages and salaries 
in the railroad industry dropped sharply in 1938 
and, in spite of subsequent increases, had not 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Employment 


While social insurance and related payments 
constitute a very small proportion of total income 
payments, the programs to which they relate 
cover a large proportion of all wages and salaries. 
Workers in employment covered by these pro- 
grams are now accumulating wage credits and 








employment experience which may in the future 
enable them to qualify for benefit rights. In this 
sense their present covered earnings represent the 
source of potential future protection under gov- 
ernmentally administered social insurance and 
related retirement programs. 

For 1940, total pay rolls in employment covered 
by the old-age and survivors insurance program 
are estimated at $36.3 billion, or 75 percent of all 
wages and salaries.’ Of this amount, $32.9 billion 
was taxable. An additional $3.4 billion in non- 
taxable wages ? was estimated to have been earned 
in industries covered by the program. The in- 
crease of 13 percent in total covered pay rolls 





1 See table 1, footnote 1. 
? All earnings in excess of $3,000 were exempt in 1940. 


regained the 1937 level by the end of 1940. 


One of the largest relative increases from 1937 
to 1940 occurred in pay rolls subject to contribu- 
tions under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 


The 40-percent increase from $1.0 to $1.4 billion 


reflects a rise both in the number of Federal em- 
ployees and in the proportion of Federal jobs 


covered by civil service. 


About $2.1 billion is estimated to have been 


paid in 1940 to employees of State and local 
governments and public education systems which 


maintain established retirement programs. This 
estimate was based on the assumption that 65 
percent of all public education pay rolls and 38 
percent of other State and local government pay 
rolls were covered by retirement systems in each 


Table 1.—Estimated pay rolls in employments covered by selected social insurance and retirement systems in 
proportion to all wages and salaries, 1937-40 















































Pay rolls covered by retirement programs ? Bh Airy he 
All | — | | 
wages State and 
and | Old-age | Railroad | local “ | State an- 
7 new govern-| Army a 
Year salaries | potat | Amdsur. | “retire- | Civil | “ment and | “end” | Tota | employ |unemploy 
surance? | ment — Navy pensation *| surance ? 
i == l 
Amount (in millions) 
A IRR See ae $44, 678 $37, 504 $32, 079 $2, 265 $1, 050 $1, 858 $342 (8) (8) $2, 265 
1938 _. 41, 148 34, 171 | 28, 688 2,010 1, 139 1,971 363 $27, 768 $25, 758 2,010 
a 44, 306 37, 700 | 31, 907 2, 149 1, 221 2, 034 3389 31, 523 29, 374 2, 149 
1940 48, 231 42, 620 36, 299 2, 260 1, 430 2, 126 505 34, 660 32, 400 2, 260 
Percent of all wages and salaries 
Seen ’ 100. 0 84.1 | 71.8 5.1 23 4.1 08} ® 5.1 
1938. . J 5 cad OE : 100.0 83.0 | 69.7 4.9 2.7 4.8 .9 67.5 62. ¢ 4.9 
1939... See Saye 100. 0 84.9 | 71.9 4.8 2.7 4.6 9 71.0 66. 2 48 
a aaa encanta 100.0 | 88.4 | 75.3 4.7 3.0 4.4 1.0 71.9 67.2 4.7 














' Represents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in con- 
tinental United States and, in addition, for Army| and Navy pay rolls in 
all other areas; subject to revision. Differs from compensation of employees 
shown in table 1, pp. 74-76 of the August 1941 Bulletin and in chart 1, p. 76, 
of this issue, because wages and salaries include employee contributions for 
social insurance and retirement programs and exclude industrial pensions. 

? All programs, except civil service, State and local 
Public education, cover pay-rolls in continental Unit States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. Pay-roll coverage in Alaska and Hawaii in 1940 is estimated 
at between $94 and $96 million for these programs. See footnote 1. 


overnments, and 
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’ Represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of 
$3,000 earned in employment covered by program. 

4 Estimated on basis of data for fiscal years. 

5 Estimated on basis of total pay rolls, to exclude noncovered employees. 

* Represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages earned in 
employment covered by program; excludes, however, earnings of railroad 
workers covered by State laws through June 1939. 

7 Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad workers were covered by State 
unemployment compensation laws. 

§ Not available, 
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of the years 1937-40.2 No more exact estimate 
is possible on the basis of existing data. State 
and local government pay rolls have increased 
each year since 1937, and consequently the pro- 
portion estimated to be covered by retirement 
systems has also risen, by 14 percent. 

The Federal Government maintains noncon- 
tributory retirement and disability systems for 
the regular personnel of the Army and Navy 
(including the Marine Corps and the commissioned 
officers of the Coast Guard and Lighthouse 
Service). Consequently, the salaries of this per- 
sonnel may also be regarded as affording future 
retirement and disability rights. Such payments 
amounted to $505 million in 1940, an increase of 
48 percent over 1937. 

Altogether, $42.6 billion, or 88 percent of all 
wages and salaries, would thus appear to represent 
the basis for potential future retirement, survivor, 
and/or disability rights. The character and 
scope of the protection afforded under the differ- 
ent systems vary greatly. All the systems 
require a minimum period of attachment as a con- 
dition of eligibility for benefits. Under the civil- 
service and most State and local retirement sys- 
tems, individuals who do not remain in the system 
for most of their working lives may acquire no 
retirement benefit rights. Enlisted men must 
serve 30 years with the military forces in order to 
qualify for retirement pensions. For 1940 the 
Army and Navy pay-roll figure includes payments 
to draftees, national guardsmen, and many 
enlisted men who will serve only for the duration 
of the emergency. Under all the programs, 
workers who move frequently into and out of 
covered employment may not acquire any rights. 
Consequently, the figures on covered pay rolls 
overstate the amounts of wages and salaries which 
will actually serve as the basis for future benefit 
rights. 

According to these estimates, the proportion 
of total pay rolls representing the source of poten- 
tial future protection under governmentally ad- 
ministered retirement programs increased 13.4 
percent from 1937 to 1940. Since wages and 
salaries in all industries increased 8.0 percent in 
the same period, covered industry pay rolls now 

3 Over this period there has been some increase in the number of retirement 


systems, but the data are inadequate to permit an estimate of the rate of 
increase. 
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represent a somewhat larger proportion of total 
wages and salaries than was the case in 1937. 
This change in the proportion of covered pay rolls 
has resulted in only a minor degree from the exten. 
sion of the programs to new groups of workers, 
It reflects primarily the relatively greater increase 
in industrial employment over employment in the 
noncovered occupations. 

An increasingly large proportion of total wages 
and salaries also represents the basis of potential 
protection against unemployment.‘ In 1938, the 
first year for which figures are available on pay 
rolls covered by State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, covered pay rolls, excluding those of 
railroads, totaled $25.8 billion. By 1940, covered 
pay rolls had increased to $32.4 billion, primarily 
as a result of improved employment conditions, 
but also as a result of the extension of coverage 
under some of the State laws. In addition, the 
earnings of railroad workers covered by the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act amounted to 
$2.3 billion in 1940 as contrasted with the $2.0 
billion in covered earnings of railroad workers in 
1938. Consequently, total unemployment com- 
pensation coverage was $34.7 billion in 1940, or 
72 percent of total wages and salaries, as con- 
trasted with 68 percent in 1938. 

Preliminary figures for the first quarter of 1941 
indicate that both total wage and salary payments 
and covered pay rolls are still increasing. Total 
wages and salaries were 17 percent higher than in 
the corresponding period of 1940. Pay rolls in 
employment covered by the old-age and survivors 
insurance program showed an estimated increase 
of 23 percent from $8.7 billion to $10.7 billion 
over the same period. Covered pay rolls in the 
railroad industry totaled $584 million, an increase 
of 6.8 percent over the first quarter of 1940. 
Similarly, pay rolls covered by State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws were between $8.5 and 
$9.0 billion, or 15-22 percent higher than in the 
corresponding quarter a year ago. Pay rolls in 
employment covered by these social insurance 
programs are evidently continuing to increase at 
a more rapid rate than those in noncovered 
employment. 


‘ A large proportion of the pay rolls covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, by unemployment insurance, and by Federal, State, and local reiire- 
ment systems are also covered by workmen’s compensation laws. 
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Payments Under Selected Social Insurance and 
Related Programs 


Payments under the selected social insurance 
and retirement programs included in this series 
aggregated $54.5 million in July, 1.6 percent less 
than in June and 28 percent less than in July 
1940 (chart 1 and table 1). Payments under the 
various retirement and survivor programs in- 
creased 2.2 percent, while unemployment insur- 
ance payments declined 4.4 percent from June 
levels. Total retirement and survivor payments 
have increased steadily for the past 8 months; 
in July they constituted 45 percent of the aggre- 
gate payments, compared with 25 percent a year 
earlier. 

Monthly retirement payments of $4.8 million 
under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram of the Social Security Act, while less than 
those under the older systems, showed the largest 
increase, 5.1 percent. Survivor payments under 
the same program increased 6.9 percent to $2.2 


million. Payments under State unemployment 
compensation laws decreased 4.1 percent to $29.3 
million, and under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 26 percent to $355,000. Payments 
under the latter act were influenced by the begin- 
ning of a new uniform benefit year; for many 
claimants the necessity of serving a waiting period 
for the new benefit year reduced the number of 
compensable days and hence the amount of 
payments. 

Lump-sum death payments under the various 
acts aggregated $2.0 million. Payments of $1.2 
million under the Social Security Act included 
about $16,000 under the 1935 act. Payments 
under the 1939 amendments with respect to the 
deaths of 8,300 covered workers who left no 
survivor currently entitled to monthly benefits 
were above the average of the preceding 6 months. 
So also were lump-sum payments under the other 


Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, January 1938July 1941 
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acts, though payments to the survivors of civil- 
service employees and annuitants were consider- 
ably less than in June. 

In general the number of beneficiaries (table 2) 
and the amount of payments change in the same 
direction. However, the number of annuitants 
on the rolls of the Railroad Retirement Board 
continued in July the normal slight increase, while 
total monthly retirement and survivor payments 
certified showed a slight decline because of a de- 
crease in the amount of retroactive payments, 
arising from administrative causes. Moreover, 
the average weekly number of beneficiaries under 
the State unemployment compensation laws was 
10.5 percent less in weeks ended in July than in 
weeks ended in June, though total benefits in the 


calendar month declined only 4.1 percent. Qp 
the other hand, the percentage decrease in bene. 
ficiaries under the Railroad Unemployment Ip. 
surance Act was less than half the decrease in total 
benefits, because the waiting-period requirement 
decreased the average payment. 

The largest number of beneficiaries of the 
various programs are still the short-term bene. 
ficiaries of the State unemployment compensg- 
tion laws; these recipients averaged 611,000 for 
the calendar weeks ended in July. About 580,000 
different individuals were reported as receiving 
monthly benefits under the various retirement and 
survivors’ programs. The 359,000 beneficiaries 
under the Social Security Act include 170,000 
retired workers, the wives of 47,000 of these 


Table 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by specified period, 1936-4]! 









































{In thousands] 
| 
. | Unemployment insurance 
Retirement and survivor payments } payments 
nee ] 
| under 
ee pay- Survivor payments ¢ | the | 
: | Civil | | 
- s i eens } rs may State os 
ear and mon ota c om- unem- | Unem- 
a oe Lump-sum payments mission ploy- ploy- 
Total = Railroad Civil to em- Total ment ment 
Social | ire- | Service loyees compen-| Insur- 
Security) “ment | Com- | goeigj [Railroad| g..i4; |Railroad| Civil | Seaving | a 
6 Act 4 /mission § Retire- |. OC'™ | Retire- | Service | Setvice pial t 
Security ment Security ment | C 
Act? Act § Be 
Act ¢ | Act |mission 8 
aoe —_ ——-_ Serra ae a cme 2, oS me - 
Calendar year: 
RUT SR: $50,372 | $56,377 |........- $683 | $51,630 | -__- 7 ™ $4,062 | $2, 864 $131 re 
oe apace asainl 105, 429 99, 818 “ 40, 001 Saeee i....... 444 $1, 278 |... 4, 401 3, 479 2, 132 2 208 | .xcssaale 
Tia ad 569, 367 | 169,640 |......-.- 96,749 | 56,118 |_...... 1, 400 10, 478 | $291 4, 604 3, 326 | 306,401 | 396,401 |_....._.. 
SI Sistbigiaiieingias icecensiel 626, 270 | 187,837 |_.....-_- 107,282 | 58,331 |.._..--. 1,451 | 13,895 | 1,926 4, 952 2,846 | 435, 587 | 420,820 $5, 767 
eS 765, § $21, 242 | 114,167 | 62,019 | $7,617 1,448 | 11,734 | 2,496 5, 810 3, 277 | 535,999 | 520, 110 15, 889 
1940 
ee ae 75,976 | 19, 255 2, 025 9, 508 5, 249 121 973 190 502 268 | 56,453 | 55,750 703 
SEES: 72,751 | 19,723 2, 339 9, 639 5, 238 118 857 183 550 338 | 52,600 51,701 989 
September_-_......._-.- , 366 | 20,472 2, 681 9, 696 5, 254 121 | 1, 100 253 415 273 | 37,621 | 36,595 1,0% 
aa 54,695 | 21, 187 2,977 9, 753 5, 246 1, 132 132 1, 118 236 593 327 | 33,181 | 32,231 950 
November............- 51,633 | 20, 968 3, 066 9, 738 5, 262 1, 196 124 939 178 465 332 | 30,333 | 29,561 772 
SESE 54,875 | 21, 206 3, 304 9, 695 5, 288 1, 280 1% 982 417 286 | 33,293 | 30, 887 2, 406 
3, 603 9, 739 5, 312 1, 120 1, 063 221 478 266 | 42,645 | 39,270 3, 375 
3, 757 9, 899 5, 307 ™ 124 1, 225 187 431 259 | 37,068 34, 611 2, 457 
4, 030 9, 792 5, 360 a 125 1, 241 226 658 324 35, 853 33, 608 2, 245 
4,185 | 9,960} 5,392] 1, 130| 1,111 411 578 301 : 26, 998 1, 450 
4, 386 10, 003 5, 401 1, 133 1, 080 367 382 384 32,422 | 31,574 M48 
4, 530 9, 973 5, 387 2, 135 1, 026 242 637 373 31, 007 30, 530 477 
4,759 | 9,964] 5,418} 2, 131} 1,179 317 538 7 ‘ 29, 293 355 









































1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost 

- ee. For detailed data, see tables in program sections of the 
tin. 

3 Represents old-age retirement benefits under all acts and bility re- 

tirement benefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement 


Acts. 

3 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and 
benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. Distribution by type of 
benefit partly estimated for 1940. 

4 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 
20th calendar day. 

5 Principally Bb apoommeon under civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but includes payments under Canal Zone retirement and disability 
fund and Alaska R: retirement and disability fund administered b 
the Civil Service Commission. Includes accrued annuities to date of deat 
paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 1936-39 estimated on basis of 


data for fiscal years. For discussion of benefits and beneficiaries under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, see the Bulletin, April 1941, pp. 29-42. 

6 See footnotes 5 and 8. 

7 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent widow’s benefits, widow’s current bene- 
fits, parent’s benefits, and orphan’s benefits. Distribution by type of benefit 
partly estimated for 1940. 

* Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; repre 
sent payments at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to 
deaths of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and begin- 
ning January 1940 payments with respect to deaths of covered workers after 
Dec. 31, 1939. Payments at age 65 totaling $651,000 in 1937, $4,706,000 in 
1938, and $4,574,000 in 1939, are not survivor payments. 

* Amount of checks issued, reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

10 Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
to disbursing officers of the Treasury in the same city. 
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On workers and 11,000 children under 18, and 130,000 
survivors of deceased workers or annuitants;' 
In- they probably represent some 230,000 families. 


under the Railroad Retirement Act or the three 
acts administered by the Civil Service Commission, 
the 150,000 retired railway workers and 67,000 

































































otal Since no supplementary benefits are provided retired Government workers represent 217,000 
— 
lent TBee table 2, p. 72. different families. 
the Table 2.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by month, 
July 1940-July 1941 
*ne- 
{In thousands] 
1sa- 
for Retirement and survivor beneficiaries 7 te aeeneh 
nemploymen - 
000 Se ted ance beneficiaries 
‘ Survivor beneficiaries aioe 
4 employees 
Ing oe  - = 
neficiaries 
and Year and month er ~~ ee Lump-sum beneficiaries ® under State 
ries the Civil unemploy- Railroad 
Service Unemploy- 
: Commis- ment ment 
000 Social | Railroad} Civil | gooigy | Railroad | gooiay | Railroad} Civil | COMMS | compen- 
Security | Retire- | Service | coourity | Retire- | gecurity | Retire- | Service sation ‘Act 
1ese Neti | ment | Commis-| °cur'’y | ment Act?) | ment | Commis- laws !0 
. Act? sion 3 . Act 5 Act sion § 
7 1940 
Se : " . 86.3 142.1 63. 5 34.5 3.1 7.6 1.0 0.5 1.2 1, 220.0 22.3 
_————— ba 101.6 143.0 63.8 41.8 3.1 6.7 1.0 -5 1.6 1,121.8 31.1 
September... 115.6 143.9 64.4 49.3 3.2 8.6 1.3 .4 1.6 875.4 37.8 
— October. . . ..- 130.9 144.9 64.6 59.1 3.2 8.6 3.3 .6 1.7 698. 1 28.9 
November 140.7 145.6 65. 0 66.7 3.2 7.2 9 .7 1.5 676.1 20.3 
ance December... ....----- 150. 6 146. 0 65.2 75.1 3.3 7.3 1.0 .6 1.6 666. 6 73.7 
—_ 1941 
January. ..-..--- ’ 164.8 146. 4 65.5 83.3 3.3 7.8 1.0 9 1.7 825.7 77.6 
February-..-.-.-- 175.0 147.3 65.5 2.9 3.3 9.1 .8 -5 17 806. 4 63. 2 
c ae | 190.7 147.6 66. 1 101.2 3.3 9.1 1.0 of 1.9 761.7 55.6 
lroad eee | 200.8 148. 1 66.3 108. 7 3.4 8.2 1.7 .6 2.0 589. 6 38. 5 
em- DE Mincassovcouce 211.1 148.9 66.8 115.8 3.4 7.9 1.5 -4 2.5 659. 0 20.7 
oy- iia ibaa livre enaiahe 218.8 149. 6 66.9 122. 4 3.4 7.4 1.0 .6 2.6 682.9 11.4 
ent St ha ch Sant cwnnabies 229.0 150, 2 67.1} 129.9 3.5 8.6 1.3 .6 2.5 611.1 10.0 
ond 
nr 1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months. Widows 
benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. Dis- receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 
tribution by type of benefit partly estimated for 1940. 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. 
1 Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll at end of month; includes * Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
es disability annuitants. payments were made to survivors. 
+ Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Retire- T Represents deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments 
ment Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and invol- under either 1935 or 1939 act. 
~=e0s untary retirements after 30 years’ service, and involuntary separations after § See footnote 3 for programs covered. Represents survivors of em: 
sees not less than 15 years’ service. Figures not adjusted for suspension of annui- who died before retirement age and of annuitants with unexpended 
=== a0 ties of persons who have returned to work in the War and Navy Depart- * See footnote 3 for programs covered. 
5, 767 ments under the National Defense Act of June 28, 1940, numbering 408 in 10 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated in 
5, 889 July 1941. calendar weeks ended within month. 
‘ Widows, parents, and orphans for whom — a! benefits were certified 11 Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. istribution by type of of month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 15 consecutive 
708 benefit partly estimated for 1940. days through November 1940 and of 14 days thereafter. 
ba ‘Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 
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Financial and Economic Data 


Receipts and Expenditures 

July 1941 marks the beginning of the sixth com- 
plete fiscal year of operation under the Social 
Security Act. Social security taxes during the 
month amounted to $47 million, which was $8 
million more than in July 1940 and $5 million 
more than in April, the first month of the pre- 
vious quarter (table 1). Although social security 
taxes were higher in July than in April, total 
Federal receipts were $146 million less. This de- 


crease is not unusual inasmuch as large payments 
are made in April under income tax and Other 
levies. 

Total tax collections for the selected social in. 
surance programs amounted to $194.5 million in 
July, of which $146.6 million was collected by the 
State agencies in State unemployment contri. 
butions and the remainder was paid directly to 
the designated agencies in the Federal Gover. 
ment (table 2). State unemployment contriby. 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-4] 






















































































{In millions] 
General and special accounts | Public debt 
| 
eet See Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government 
/ Under the age 
| Under the Social Railroad counts, |Change Ola- 
urity Act Retirement ete.) | te oom 
Rail: | Board EXCess | excess oni é nt Unem-| Rail- 
Period = rece) Pts receipts fund surviv-| ploy- — 
y (+) or | bal- | Total| ors | ment | All 
Social | ment Net a expend- ad i t ment | other 
To- | secu- | and | All | To- |Admin-| propria- Trans-| All | itures “on P| Ghee — Pnime 5 ac- 
tal! | rity |unem-|other| tal! | istra- |tionsand| Ad- | fersto|other| (—) =y ak und" | count 
taxes?| ploy- tive ex-| transfers | minis-| rail- fund 
ment penses |to old-age|trative| road un 
taxes? and | and sur- | expen-| retire- 
grants | vivors in-| ses* | ment 
to surance ac- 
States‘; trust count 
fund 
Fiscal year | 
1936-37... ...- 204 $252; (°) ($5, 042/$8, 442 $183 $265 7, 993 | —$3, 149) +$374| —$128)$36, 425 $267 | BEES $35, 846 
1937-38_...... 6, 242 604 $150) 5, 488) 7,626 291 387 3 $146) 6, 799) —1,384, +306) —338) 37, 165 662 872 $66) 35, 565 
1938-39___.... 5, 668 631 109) 4, 928) 9, 210 342 503 63 107) 8, 255) —3, 542) +890) 22; 40,440} 1,177) 1,267 67| 37,929 
1939-40 ___ 5, 925 712 126| 5,087) 9, 537 379 10 §39 68 121; 8 490; —3,612) +137; —947) 42,968) 1,738) 1,710 79) 39, 441 
1940-41_- 8,269} 788) 144 7, 337/13, 372 447 661 67; 124/12, 133] —5, 103) —148) +742] 48,961) 2,381| 2,273 74| 44,233 
a eae me 
ae 7 39) 1} 327) 854! 84 36) (*) 20| 734) —487| +51) +367| 43,771| 1,733) 1,723 79) 40, 236 
August. __....... 566| 132 7| 427; 825 34 119 1 26| 645, —250, +320) +4196] 43,905| 1,728| 1,808 85) 40, 284 
September. -_---- 711 3) 26 682 760) 17 1 1 ” 731| —49| — 158} —39) 44,073) 1,876) 1,790 85) 40, 322 
aT 365 37| (*) 328) 901) 57 2 te ee 812} —536 —24| —495) 44,137) 1,871) 1,821 85) 40, 360 
November. __---- 485 133) 5| 347; 940 37 123 1 759 —455| +216; —103) 44,273) 1, 1, 934 85| 40, 388 
December _____--- 741 4 31; 706) 1,173 19 De PE Bneswex eR — 432) — 209) +111} 45,025) 2,016) 1,945 85| 40,979 
1941 | | 
January -_._- 72 46) 1) 325) 1, 142) 53 32) (% 10 1, 047) —771| +15} +97| 45,877; 2,006) 1,974 85) 41,812 
February. _...._- 74| 188) 5| 481] 1, 208) 30! 132 1 20} 1,025} —534) —3| —324| 46, 2,002! 2,087 85) 41, 916 
| TRS 1, 567 4) 31) 1, 532) 1, 400) 36 | (*) 1 10} 1,353) +167; —236) +1,014) 47,173) 2,161) 2,077 85 850 
Sa Se 602 42) 1} 559) 1,352 49° 37) 1| 8| 1,257) —750) +402) —290) 47,231) 2,151) 2,117 85 878 
aa 541] 157| 8| 376) 1, 288) 35 147| 1...-.. | 1,105) —747} —264| —521| 47,721) 2,146] 2,254 84) 43, 237 
ee 1, 277 4! 28) 1,245) 1, 530 17 1 1)...-...| 1,511} —252} —250| +720) 48,961) 2,381) 2,273 74 44,233 
ENS 456 47| 1} 1, 640) 60 43} 1} 46, 1,490 —1, 185; +599) —34; 49,513) 2,371) 2,333) 108) 44, 701 








1 Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses are excluded from net receipts and expenditures of general and special 
accounts of the Treasury. These net appropriations are included here in 
both total receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous periods. 

2 Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

3 Re mts total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 per- 
cent of collections under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see 
table 2, footnote 5). 

4 Excludes public-debt retirement. 
to the Treasury. 

’ Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 

‘ice (see table 3, footnote 1); also excludes grants to States for employ- 
ment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Such grants 
are included in “all other.’’ Also excludes administrative expenses incurred 
by the Treasury prior to July 1940 in administration of title II of the Social 


Based on checks cashed and returned 


Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Includes ex- 
— incurred by the Social Security Board in administration of the 

agner-Peyser Act, beginning July 1940. 

6 Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment in- 
surance, amounting to $500,000 1n 1938-39, $5.0 million in 1939-40, $3.4 million 
in 1940-41, and $195,000 in 1941-42; also includes $1,100,000 expended since 
April 1941 for acquisition of service and compensation data of railroad workers 
in accordance with Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 9, 1940. 

7 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (0 
than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

§ Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

§ Less than $500,000. 

10 Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex 
penses, which were part of transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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tions, which are usually high in the first month of 
a quarter, represented 75 percent of the total 
collections under the selected programs in July, 
while Federal insurance contributions of $44.8 
million represented 23 percent. Receipts under 
each of the programs were higher in July than a 
year ago. 

The social security taxes and railroad retirement 
and unemployment taxes included in Federal 
receipts (table 1) represented 10.5 percent of the 
total in July 1941, as compared with 10.9 percent 
in July 1940 and 7.1 percent in April 1941. 

The net total of the items included in the column 
“Trust accounts, etc.’’ (table 1) shows an excess 
of receipts of $599 million for the month of July, 
as compared with an excess of expenditures in 
both May and June. Special cautions in drawing 
inferences as to the role of the social security 
funds in this total are necessary, because of the 
dominating influence of the transactions of other 
agencies, including those affected by the defense 
program. The marked rise in net receipts during 
July can be traced to funds other than the social 
insurance accounts. The classification includes 
not only the net receipts and expenditures of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, the 
unemployment trust fund, and the railroad 
retirement account, but also the net financial 
transactions of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and other agencies 
which maintain checking accounts with the 
Treasury. These transactions, which represent 
the sales and redemptions of guaranteed obliga- 
tions in the open market, lending operations, and 
all other receipts and expenditures of the agencies 
included, are the primary cause of variations 
in the amounts recorded under trust accounts 
and outweigh the effect of operations of the 
social insurance funds on the total. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to discern the pattern of the social 
insurance trust funds merely by examination of 
the “trust accounts” column of the table. 

The ratio of Federal expenditures under the 
Social Security Act and under the Railroad 
Retirement Board to total Federal expenditures 
was 9.1 percent in July 1941, as compared with 
14.1 percent a year ago. The decline in the 
ratio results from the proportionately greater 
increase in other Federal expenditures, particu- 
larly for national defense purposes. 
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The marked increase from last July in adminis- 
trative expenses under the Social Security Act 
reflects the inclusion in the current July figure of 
expenditures by the Department of the Treasury 
in administering title II of the Social Security 
Act, an item not shown separately for July 1940 
(table 3). On the other hand, the various grants 
programs, except that for public health work, 
showed a decline from July a year ago. The 
largest decrease occurred in grants for maternal 


Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-41 











{In thousands} 
! 
a — eee " | Unemployment insurance 
T State F —— 
axes on un- | Federal | unem- 
Period Rann = 3 carriers | employ- | unem- ploy: 
conte (SStoy-| cones | aoe lamnee 
butions! | "ees? | butions? | taxes ¢ | contri- 
butions * 
Cumulative through 
rad hr $2, 579, 174 |$518, 514 ($3, 728, 439 |$456, 157 | $117, 379 
year: 
i icttinicadimanale 194, 346 345 (8) Cs (aa 
| SS eres 514, 406 | 150, 132 (6) 90, 104 |......... 
| | Se 530, 358 | 109, 257 803, 007 | 100,869 |_........ 
1939-40. saan 604, 694 | 120, 967 853,955 | 107,523 49, 167 
| eS 600, 555 | 136,942 888,442 | 97,677 68, 162 
1940 

GEE 38, 064 529 104, 497 504 
pS 123, 829 7, 052 95, 623 8, 132 1,180 
September -...........-. 2,759 | 24, 587 7, 861 584 15, 065 
ae eae 34, 500 366 115, 721 2, 747 22 
November... -.........- 125, 124 4, 804 85, 117 7, 998 868 
pe 3, 141 29, 166 12, 464 558 16, 331 

1941 

Se 33, 923 604 129,532 | 12,082 44 
| rea 134, 433 5,414 88, 561 53, 475 569 
_ OEE 2,588 | 28,951 6, 867 918 16, 739 
Be teancainaahaces 39, 228 1,371 127, 940 2, 447 70 
_ | Sa PS Pa ee 149, 679 7,979 105, 763 7, 453 957 
| RR 3,286 | 26,120 495 780 16, 306 
; Pa eee 44, 815 872 146, 570 2, 234 50 




















1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 
and employees. 

2 Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, ans aay by carriers and seem, 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. For differences in State rates, see p. 62, table 8, footnote 1. 
include contributions based on wages from railroad ——— prior to July 1 
1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to rai unem: t 
insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to $105.9 million 
as of July 31, 1941, are not deducted. Figures reported by State agencies, 
corrected to July 31, 1941. 

‘ Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
pea Ls State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in previous 

endar year. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, payable by employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. 8. Tecnsers, R 
percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to 
unemployment insurance administration fund for expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering act, and 90 percent which is deposited 
in railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust fund 
and is not included in receipts of general and s accounts of the eee 
Amounts therefore differ from figures on p. 82, table 1, which represent 
the 10 percent deposited with the Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

7 Includes $40.6 million subsequently refunded to States which did not 
= taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to Federal 

overnment. 
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and child welfare administered by the Children’s 
Bureau; only $66,000 was expended in July 1941, 
as compared with $639,000 in July 1940. 

Net appropriations and transfers to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund were $7 million 
higher than in the previous July. 

The total amount appropriated for administra- 
tive expenses and grants to States under the 
Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1941-42 is 
$464 million, as compared with $441 million in 
the previous fiscal year. This rise reflects mainly 
the increase of 10 percent in old-age assistance 
appropriations. Appropriations for aid to de- 
pendent children and for aid to the blind decreased 
from those of the previous year; those for unem- 
ployment compensation administration rose $1.5 
million to a point about $17 million less than the 
maximum permitted by law for the fiscal year. 
Appropriations for the remaining grants programs 
were at the same level as in 1940-41. 

The economic indexes which are most indica- 
tive of movements in social security receipts and 
expenditures continued at high levels during July. 
The unadjusted Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production remained at the June figure 
of 157. Construction contracts declined less than 
seasonally in July. 

The volume of nonagricultural employment 
showed a net increase during July. Although 
employment continued to expand in manufactur- 
ing as a whole, certain groups such as the alumi- 
num-utensil and hosiery industries suffered sub- 
stantial losses in employment owing to shortages 
of materials for consumption goods. Where such 
lay-offs are localized, there is an increase in pay- 
ments from the State unemployment funds as well 
as a corresponding decline in the State unem- 
ployment tax receipts. These declines, however, 
were more than counterbalanced by increased 
activity in defense industries, so that Federal 
insurance contributions continued to increase. 

Employment and weekly pay rolls in manufac- 
turing advanced in July to the highest levels on 
record, bringing the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
unadjusted factory employment index to 130.5 
and the manufacturing pay-roll index to 152.5, as 
compared with 103.2 and 98.2, respectively, in 
July 1940. Pay rolls, and consequently the pay- 
roll taxes based on them, have increased at a more 
rapid rate than employment as a result of wage- 





rate increases, longer hours, and overtime pre- 
miums. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of cost 
of living in large cities increased 0.6 percent from 
mid-June to mid-July, bringing the index to 105.2 
The index is almost 7 percent higher than at the 
outbreak of the European war in 1939; more than 
half of this increase has occurred since March of 
this year. Notable among the components which 
have risen in recent months are retail food prices, 
Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 

administrative expenses and grants to States under 

the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1940-431 


{In thousands] 















































Fiscal year 1940-41 | Fiscal year 1941-49 
Item | Expendi- Expendi- 
Appropri-| tures |Appropri-| tures 
ations? | through | ations? | through 
July * July! 
Eee mee $440, 894 | $63,960 | $463, 829 $59, 735 
SS Ss OO 
Administrative expenses. _._...-- 27, 694 2, 132 26, 129 2,783 
Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Board ‘__. 27, 220 2, 087 25, 655 2,14 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau__..........-.- 364 33 364 31 
Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census 110 12 110 ll 
Department of the Treasury 5 (*) (*) (®) 587 
Grants to States_..............-- 413, 200 61,828 | 437,700 56, 982 
Federal Security Agency....._| 402,000 61,189 | 426, 500 56, 916 
Social Security Board._..| 391,000 58,900 | 415, 500 54, 350 
Old-age assistance ___ 245, 000 34,601 | 270,000 33, 402 
Aid to dependent 
children ___- sl 75, 000 8, 182 74, 000 6,910 
Aid to the blind. _-_- 10, 000 972 9, 000 918 
Unemployment com- 
pensation adminis- 
s,s 61,000 | 7 15, 146 62,500 | 713,10 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work__. _. 11,000 2, 288 11, 000 2, 557 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau... .........-.- 11, 200 639 11, 200 6 
Maternal and child | 
health services._..____. 5, 820 | 318 5, 820 1 
Services for crippled chil- | 
Rae Sra iin shally 3, 870 | 118 3, 870 13 
Child welfare services 1, 510 | 203 1, 510 2 











! Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
$113,000 was appropriated in 1940-41 and $112,000 in 1941-42 for administration 
in the Office of Education, and $2 million in 1940-41 and $2,650,000 in 1941-2 
for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of the Public 
Health Service, appropriations were $1,625,000 in 1940-41 and $1,665,000 in 
1941-42 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes 
tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous i 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title Il 
of the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts fr 
administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

§ Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Ac, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

* Not available. 

7 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for employ- 
ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment com 
pensation program. Excludes grants to States for employment service 
ministration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which $3 million was appropti- 
ated in 1940-41 and $3,100,000 in 1941-42. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily Stat 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 


Social Security 

















which were 9.5 percent higher in July 1941 than 
in the previous July. Since food is such an im- 
portant item in the budget of low-income families, 
it is obvious that the monthly payments under the 
yarious social security programs cannot go as far 
in supplying these needs as formerly. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Contributions appropriated to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund—equal to taxes 
collected under the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act—amounted to $45 million in July 1941, 
bringing the total of such appropriations to $733 
million to date (table 4). 

The column on transfers from the general fund 
of the Treasury to the trust fund, previously 
included in the table, is no longer shown, but data 
for the fiscal years are summarized in footnote 1 
of the table. These transfers ceased when the 
1939 amendments to the act became effective. 

In July, $10 million of 3-percent special Treasury 
notes were redeemed, and the entire sum was made 
available to the account of the disbursing officer. 
Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, on a checks-cashed basis, amounted to 


$7.5 million in July, an increase of 4.6 percent 
over checks cashed in the preceding month. 

Assets of the fund increased $35 million in July, 
bringing the total to $2,433 million. The July 
reimbursement to the Treasury for administrative 
expenses was slightly less than those in the previ- 
ous 3 months. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


Of the $140.9 million appropriation credited to 
the railroad retirement account for the fiscal year 
1941-42 (table 5), $46.4 million was transferred 
in July from the general fund of the Treasury to 
the trust fund account for benefit payments and 
investment. About $10.3 million of the amount 
transferred was expended during the month for 
benefit payments, and $33.9 million was invested 
in Treasury notes. Total assets of the account 
at the end of July amounted to $217.6 million, 
consisting of $107.9 million in Treasury notes, 
$15.2 million in cash credited to the disbursing 
officer, and $94.5 million in the general fund of 
the Treasury. 

The transfer of about one-third of the annual 
appropriation at the beginning of the fiscal year 


Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-41 


























[In thousands] 
Receipts ! Expenditures Assets 
Contribu- Reimburse-| Special Treasury notes | Cash with | Credit of 
Period tions ap- Interest Benefit ment for acquired disbursing | fund ac- | Total as- 
propriated ived? | payments ‘| ®minis- officer at | count at | sets at end 
totrust | Tecelv pay trative end of end of | of period 
fund ? expenses | 3-percent | 2}4-percent| period period 
Cumulative through July 1941_..._...____-. $732,956 | $143, 081 $106, 934 $41, 330 | $1,042, 500 | $1,328, 100 $13, 310 $48, 864 | $2, 432,774 
year: 
es eae 2, 262 | Renee Coaelee | 73 62 267, 235 
noch nen<ecbedusodaccetiesaan 15, 412 |) enacemeet SG, Mapebeeeete 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
ss |: RIE: “retracts 26, 951 | eres Po) eee 3, 036 66; 1,180,302 
(“sl RRR pet 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 236, 000 324, 900 6, 098 500} 1,744,698 
ss “EERIE S 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 26,840 | —360,700| 1,003, 200 10, 778 6,238 | 2,307,615 
1940 
| EE eee 10 3, 117 2, 221 ce, Ea: 7,979 36, 354 1,777, 434 
i i RRR 121, 413 17 3, 565 2, 221 — | ES 9, 413 155,565 | 1,893,078 
i ow SST: 2, 761 77 | 3, 878 2, 221 —11, 500 159, 000 10, 370 3,848 | 1,889, 817 
i iiiickincnatinbbnbhasnccessbe 42 | 4, 942 2, 407 —5,000 |...........- 10, 426 35,985 | 1,917,011 
i si TLC oes 125, 124 54 | 4, 783 2, 407 Sf 10, 640 158,760 | 2,035,000 
Te ain ss saniling dnbib tecchdamecdi 3, 141 171 | 5, 169 2, 438 —12, 100 163, 000 10, 416 3,789 | 2,030, 706 
1941 
iti ioe 6D nn note ns neadancbiot 33, 923 164 | 5, 422 2, 095 ae, ee 14, 992 35,783 | 2,057, 275 
(ss _ SRR ES 134, 433 | 96 | 5, 887 2, 095 SRR 14, 101 168,221 | 2, 183, 822 
Oren 2, 588 | 241 6, 718 2, 126 —11, 200 171, 000 12, 262 4,246 | 2,177,808 
ah nek aae isle kal 39, 228 239 | 6, 751 2, 203 a Se 15, 506 41, 514 2, 208, 321 
Dated dickinudaacdeeebiowedéud 149, 679 131 6, 975 2, 203 | a: 13, 527 189,126 | 2, 348, 953 
«| RAOREESs 3, 286 54, 715 | 7, 135 2,203 | —275,900 510, 200 10, 778 6,238 | 2,397,615 
ers aoce pat ot. seccbesacsake 44,815 9 | 7, 465 2201 | —10,000|............ 13, 310 48,864 | 2, 432,774 























! Transfers to trust fund from appropriations totaled $1,705 million as of 
June 30, 1940; for fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was transferred; for 1937-38, 
$387 million; for 1938-39, $503 million; and for 1930-40, $550 million. 


: Beg 
ederal Insurance Contribution Act. 


inning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 


+ Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 


redeemed, in month of redemption. 
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* Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 
5 Minus figures represent notes redeemed. 
* Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 








marks the inauguration of a new practice in mak- 
ing transfers from the appropriation account. 
During 1940-41, transfers from the appropriation 
account for current benefit payments occurred in 
all but 4 months, though they were considerably 
heavier during the first half of the year. Under 
the new procedure, that part of the appropriation 
apportioned to the Board for each calendar quarter 
will be made available in the first month of the 
quarter. The amount not required for benefit 
payments for the first month will be invested in 
Treasury notes, to be converted into cash during 
subsequent months as necessary. This practice 
will enable the Board to maintain a larger invest- 
ment in Treasury notes during the first 2 months 
of each calendar quarter than would otherwise be 
possible. 

The appropriation for administrative expenses 
in 1941-42 amounts to $3.2 million. The appro- 


priation for the preceding fiscal year was nearly 
$3 million. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Total receipts of the unemployment trust fund 
amounted to $82 million in July. This total in- 
cluded a transfer of $3.9 million from the railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund to 
the railroad unemployment insurance account, 


bringing the total additions to the latter account 
during July to $49 million. This transfer ig not 
included in the column showing deposits but jg 
added into the column showing the balance at 
the end of the period. The transfer was made jp 
accordance with the amendments to the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act of October 10, 
1940, which permit the balance in the railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund 
in excess of $6 million to be transferred from the 
administration fund to the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account. There were no trans. 
fers from State accounts to the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account during the month. Most 
of the States have already completed their 
transfers to the railroad insurance account. 

Expenditures from the unemployment. trust 
fund during July consisted of withdrawals from 
State accounts for benefit payments of $283 
million, and railroad unemployment benefits of 
approximately $366,000 (table 6). Railroad un- 
employment benefits were the lowest since July 
1939, the first month of operation of the program, 
and one-third less than in June. 

Certificates of indebtedness held by the fund 
increased $60 million during the month, bringing 
the total of these investments to $2,333 million 
as of July 31. 


Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-41 


{In thousands] 


























Receipts Assets at end of period 
| Benefit pay- 
Period Transfers s! | 3-percent To credit of | To credit of | 
Amount ap- | from appro- | Interest re- ments —— hall Hh 
propriated | priation to ceived —_ as —— Total 
trust fund | 
a peng through July 1941.._.._______| 3 $636, 350 $544, 850 | $8, 429 | $430, 191 | $107, 850 $94, 504 | $15, 234 $217, 588 
| | | 
Through June 1938...... ——— : 146, 500 146, 406 1,411 | 79, 849 | 66, 200 234 | 1,628 | 68, 062 
nme 118, 250 107, 094 2, 202 | 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 | 2, 334 82, 740 
SS eee 120, 150 120, 650 2, 283 | 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 | 1, 826 | 92, 073 
(gaa 3 113, 600 124, 350 2, 534 121, 174 | 74, 000 | 2, 503 | 10, 530 | 87, 033 
1940 | 
ne escucs 122, 600 20,000 |...........-- | 9, 758 | 79, 400 | 113, 449 | 12, 066 204, 915 
I ES See 26,000 |............- 9, 892 | 85, 400 87, 450 | 22,173 195, 023 
“ss, TE CT AS Ca RR 9, 997 85, 400 77,451 | 22, 176 185, 026 
Ry RAE + —9, 000 | ——neete 10, 026 | 85, 400 68, 453 | 12, 147 166, 000 
6 Se a, Ppa 20,000 |_....... 10, 028 | 85, 400 48, 454 22, 118 155, 972 
(“su a RET | REPS 10, 028 | 85, 400 48, 455 12, 089 145, 4 
1941 a 
ete SE ae || ae 9, 989 85, 400 38, 456 12, 099 135, 955 
i Si Natal | eee 9, 947 85, 400 18, 458 22, 151 126, 008 
ac al iowatbareneawla  ) eae 10, 258 85, 400 8, 459 21, 891 115, 750 
| NTE eS i. ii SST Si | Saar 10, 391 85, 400 111 19, 848 105, 350 
OS ER a ae 0 37 10, 516 84, 000 49 10, 831 4, 
June_..__- ‘ ROSRES 0 2, 497 10, 343 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
TR EE | 140, 850 NN Fido isc ncoacct 10, 295 107, 850 94, 504 15, 234 217, 588 























1 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 


q ts balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and re ents 
4 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 
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service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
workers prior to 1937. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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is not {In thousands] 
b ° — 
ut is Undis- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
a “ Lo a, pended hy 
° assets u n- 
—_ Perot | geet: | thant atend od "St | anents | Enterst| with | Zelanee, | "iat "| pesca een! Senet emus 
. per acqu end o pos: at end o pay- 
ilroad Period | period # eotted | owes’) pad [oe ed | ments | period 
Tr 10, 
il ulative through 
re oily SRE $2, 336, 948 |$2, 333,000 | $3, 948 $7 |$3, 699,328 |$128, 255 |$1, 684, 152 |$2, 143, 431 | $105,901 |$105, 641 | $3,261 |$32, 703 | * $193, 509 
und hel | eee 312, 389 293, 386 | ee 291, 703 2, 737 1,000  § fe Pay Pee meee STE es 
m the | Is. cnonwons 884,247 | 550,705 | 12,247 |... -_._. LA SC I Ce Sf eeners eee ee: Ge ees 
| (as 1, 280, 539 395,000 | 13,539 |_.......- 811, 251 26, 837 O41, 706 | 2, SOG BRB bono cncecdelincencecelecesuueseeaeaee 
ploy. 1939-40........---- 1, 724, 862 443,000 | 14,862 |_..__.. --| 859,864 | 37,524 484, 764 | 1,603, 164 % 249 14, 552 31, 699 
ER 2, 283, 658 563,000 | 10,658 |_.......- 892,023 | 45, 893 A 093, 737 | 5 104,100 | 61,347 | 3,059 | 17,784 | * 189,921 
t 1940 
iploy- c/a 1, 727, 044 13, 000 4, 044 i BO 1... 56,410 | 1, 695, 504 5414 | Sener 692 31, 432 
| ar 1,817,015 85, 000 9, 015 20 ) S| ae 51,741 | 1,785, 427 0 <= 4 Ree 925 31, 569 
Most September - ..--------- > 082 | —18,000 | 12,082 |......_.. 9, 133 80, 414 | 1,714,424 549 | 13, 558 3 | 1,020 87, 659 
Oe aliiciieicastick ines 1, 824, 962 31, 000 3, 962 68 9 ee 82,994 | 1, 688, 171 50, 016 . | ae 973 136, 723 
their November. - ---.------- 1, 939, 111 113, 000 5, 111 68 i jee 29, 863 | 1, 801, 331 1,014 , 2 See 806 137, 712 
ses 1, 957, 977 11,300 | 12,677 |......-..- 12,819 | 21, 509 30, 826 | 1, 804, 833 1,452 | 14,608 | 1,016] 1,783 153, 144 
trust , 995, 108 29, 000 808 ia Sf 38, 001 | 1, 835, 036 2, 462 | aes 3,085 | * 160,061 
, 100, 651 113, 000 13, 351 12 4) |, a 40, 426 | 1,940, 259 2, 467 | SESE: 2, 659 160, 381 
from 2, 092, 339 —10, 000 i | aaa 13, 141 54 34, 042 | 1,919, 412 0| 15,064 5| 2,522 172, 
2, 126, 553 40, 000 9, 253 106 GREET boncvdaces 33,440 | 1,952,489 | 42,605 | eee 1,728 173, 958 
$28.3 2, 263, 477 137, 000 9,177 106 166, 136 |........-. 29,017 | 2, 089, 607 31  § See 1,088 173, 764 
RTE 2, 283, 658 18, 700 | | eae 10,102 | 24,197 30, 169 | 2,093, 737 0} 14,674 | 2,037 554 189, 
its of SE tictitinctocnncces 2, 336, 948 60, 000 3, 7 A | TE 28, 276 | 2, 143, 431 0 yee 366 | #193, 
| 
d ed 1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- « Includes transfers to railroad —— loyment insurance accoun 
: July ~~ Gory insurance account, in which are held moneys deposited by the 5 Includes amounts certified by he docial ee ito the  Seoretary 
Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury of the Treasury in behalf of the State of Commotiont payment in 
gram makes benefit pereante as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the} Hallrood 
’ Trust fund maintains separate account for each State agency, in which are Unemplo t Insurance Act. 
held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which ¢ Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. fund in accordance with amendments of Oct. 10, 1940, to the Railroad Unem- 
: fund 1 Minus figures pepenens, certificates redeemed. loyment Insurance Act, amounting to $7. 5 million in January 1941 and 
ae ‘Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of ey 9 million in July 1941. 
Inging oo but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of each g : Compiled from data in the Daily Sta tofthe U.8.T ; 
nillion 
‘otal 
$217, 588 
68, 062 
82, 740 
92, 073 
87, 033 
204, 915 
195, 023 
185, 026 
166, 000 
155, 972 
145, 944 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


GENERAL 


Benson, Georce C.8. The New Centralization; A Study 
of Intergovernmental Relationships in the United States. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. 182 pp. 
(“American Government in Action’ series.) 


Presents arguments for and against political decentral- 
ization; describes the existing pattern of Federal and State 
powers; discusses direct Federal activities, Federal grants- 
in-aid, and relations between local governments and the 
States and Federal Government; and analyzes the inter- 
governmental aspects of the social security programs. 


CaNaDIAN WELFARE CounciL. Implications for the Social 
Services in the Report on Dominion-Provincial Relations: 
I—The Rowell-Sirois Report and the Social Services in 
Summary, by H. M. Cassidy; Administrative Implica- 
tions re Unemployment Insurance, Employment Services 
and Unemployment Aid, by L. C. Marsh and Charlotte 
Whitton. Ottawa: Canadian Welfare Council, 1941. 
(C. W. C. Publications Nos. 101 and 102.) 


The first two monographs in a series of six to be issued 
by the Canadian Welfare Council concerning the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions. The first monograph reviews the work of the Com- 
mission and summarizes the special studies and appendixes. 
The second discusses the Commission’s recommendations 
on employment security and unemployment relief. It in- 
cludes data on the estimated relative volumes of persons 
insured or on aid, assistance, or relief. 


Ciacusz, Ewan. “The Prospects for the Social Services 
in a National Defense Economy.” Bulletin of the New 
York School of Social Work, New York, Vol. 24, No. 4 
(July 1941), pp. 14-16. 


Reasons for expecting an expansion and strengthening 
of some of the present programs of social service, and for 
the development of new services to meet the special prob- 
lems arising out of the defense effort. 


Cotman, Wituiam G. “The Merit Plan of Personnel 
Administration in the State Social Security and Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commissions.”’ IJndez of Pub- 
lic Assistance in Missouri, Jefferson City, Vol. 4, No. 1 
(January—March 1941), pp. 24-32. 


A survey, including tables, of the merit-system examina- 
tion program carried out in Missouri to comply with the 
1939 amendments to the Social Security Act. 


InpiaNA. State CHaMBeR OF ComMERcCE. 1941 Indiana 
Taz and Social Security Manual and Legislative Directory. 
Compiled by Research Department. Indianapolis: 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, December 1940. 
Various paging. 

Contains sections on social security in Indiana (includ- 


ing all forms of relief), State aid in local government, and 
comprehensive tax data for the State. 


Lasor Researcu Association. Labor Fact Book, §. 
New York: International Publishers, 1941. 224 pp. 


Contains data on living standards, health conditions, 
unemployment, social security, and related matters. 


Litigation Problems Under the Social Security Act. Indiana 
Law Review, Bloomington, Vol. 16, No. 6 (June 194), 
pp. 437-540. 


The entire issue is devoted to articles and notes on social 
security. Contains an introduction by Jack B. Tate and 
the following papers: Appeals Procedure Under Old- Age 
and Survivors Insurance, by Carl H. Harper and Bernard 
M. Niezer; Some Aspects of Coverage of the Social Security 
Act: What Is ‘““Employment’’? by Peter Seitz; and Judicial 
Review of Public Assistance Determinations, by Hubert 
H. Margolies. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOR LEGISLATION, 71H, 


WASHINGTON. Proceedings Washington, 
D. C., December 9, 10, 11, 1940. Washington: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1941. 122 pp. (U. §. 


Division of Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 45.) 


Presents committee reports, papers, and discussion con- 
cerning topics in the field of labor legislation, including 
industrial home work, wage-and-hour legislation, child 
labor, workmen’s compensation, migratory labor, labor 
supply in national defense, and the activities of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Sociat Security, New York. 
Social Security in the United States, 1941; A Record of the 
Fourteenth National Conference on Social Security, New 
York City, April 4 and 5, 1941; Together With a Census 
of Social Security in the United States. New York: 
American Association for Social Security, Inc., 1941. 
187 pp. 


The following papers were presented at five sessions: 

Session on The Continuing Progress in Old-Age Pro- 
tection: The Impact of Old-Age Insurance on Old-Age 
Assistance, by John J. Corson; The Decline of Pension 
Panaceas, by Glen Leet; The Medical Care Provisions for 
Public Assistance Recipients (papers on provisions in 
different cities: New York, by Grace E. Allen; Baltimore, 
T. J. S. Waxter; Chicago, Edna Nicholson; and general, 
Lucille M. Smith). 

Session on The Persisting Fallacies in Unemployment 
Insurance: The Social Inadequacies of the Unemployment 
Insurance Programs, by E. J. Eberling; Some Urgent 
Problems in Unemployment Compensation Administra- 
tion, by Ernest Kelly; Basic Fallacies in Merit Rating, 
by Clemens J. France; Should Unemployment Insurance 
Be Federalized? by H. C. Atkinson; The Employment 
Service and National Defense, by Milton O. Loysen. 
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Session on The Major Problems in Social Security: 
Unsolved Issues in Unemployment Insurance, by Herman 
4. Gray; Basic Tests of the Adequacy of Unemployment 
Insurance, by E. Wight Bakke; Dismissal Compensation 
in a War Economy, by J. Douglas Brown; The Social 
Security Problems of 1941, by Abraham Epstein. 

Session on Medical Care and National Defense: Medical 
Care and National Defense, by Louis 8. Reed; The Medical 
Program of the Farm Security Administration, by C. B. 
Baldwin; The Role of Voluntary Group Health Programs 
(papers on different programs, by Mario Scandiffio, 
Jacob Auslander, and Nelson Seitel). 

Session on Social Security and National Defense: Social 
Security and National Defense, by Arthur J. Altmeyer; 
Social Security Is Moral Armament, by Leverett Salton- 
stall; Insecurity—the Enemy Within, by William Langer. 


NaTIONAL PLANNING AssociaTION. Defense Planning 
and Labor Policy. Washington: National Planning 
Association, 1941. 24pp. (Planning Pamphlet No. 5.) 
Discusses industrial organization and methods of 
assuring an adequate labor supply; contains data and 
recommendations. 


PuetaN, Epwarp J. “The I. L. O. in Exile.”” American 
Federationist, Washington, Vol. 48, No. 8 (August 
1941), pp. 22-23. 

Summarizes the current scope of activities of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 


PHELAN, Epwarp J. ‘The International Labour Organi- 
zation in Wartime.’’ Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 41, 
No. 7 (July 1941), pp. 814-817. 


Requa, Leonarp A., Jr. ‘“‘Census Data in Relation to 
Public Welfare.”’ Social Statistics (New York State 
Department of Social Welfare), Albany, Vol. 4, No. 3 
(January-March 1941), pp. 3-14. 


Comments on the growth, distribution, and age char- 
acteristics of the population of New York State. 


Ricn, E. Everarp. “A Plan for the Social Services.” 
Public Administration, London, Vol. 19, No. 2 (April- 
June 1941), pp. 114-127. 

Suggestions for improving the British public social 
services by a more unified administration and through 
better social-work personnel. 


Stack, Maurice. “Social Insurance in Latin America: 
Its State and Standards.”’ International Labour Review, 
Montreal, Vol. 44, No. 1 (July 1941), pp. 1-29. 

A study of workmen’s compensation, pension insurance, 
and sickness and maternity insurance in the nations of 

South and Central America. 


TowNSEND, Francis E. The Townsend National Re- 
covery Plan; New Reference Book. 2d ed. Chicago: 
Townsend National Weekly, 1941. 96 pp. 

Includes a criticism of the old-age provisions of the 

Social Security Act and a statistical appendix. 


Wotre, James H. “Determination of Employer-Em- 
ployee Relationships in Social Legislation.’’ Columbia 


Bulletin, September 1941 


Law Review, New York, Vol. 41, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 

1015-1037. 

Cases and principles in the fields of unemployment 
compensation and workmen’s compensation. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Brower, F. Bearrice. “Trends in Company Pension 
Plans.”” Conference Board Management Record, New 
York, Vol. 3, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 65-71. 
Developments in company pension programs since 

adoption of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. 


Kune, Ciarence C. “Social Security—Legality of Pri- 
vate Pension Plans.’”’ Nebraska Law Review, Lincoln, 
Vol. 20, No. 1 (March 1941), pp. 53-60. 

A review of cases throughout the United States regard- 
ing the benefit rights of workers and survivors under 
private pension plans. 


LapmmER, Irvine. “Effect of Social Security on Private 
Pension Plans.” Economic Security Bulletin, New 
York, Vol. 5, No. 7 (July 1941), pp. 7-9. 


MASSACHUSETTS. TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT BoARD. An- 
nual Report . . . for the Year Ending December 31, 1940. 
Boston: Department of Education, 1941. 12 pp. 
(Public Doe. 109.) 


Meruopist CuurcH. BoarpD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF. 
Year Book . . . 1941. Chicago: Methodist Publishing 
House, July 1941. 112 pp. 


“Old-Age Pensions for Women.” The Woman Worker, 
Washington, Vol. 21, No. 4 (July 1941), pp. 7-8. 
Reviews briefly statistics concerning women holding 

account numbers and receiving benefits, and analyzes data 

on earnings in connection with the problem of determining 
the number of women who will be eligible for benefits in 
the future. 


Parker, J.S. ‘General Income and Inheritance Taxation 
to Finance Federal Old-Age Benefits.” Bulletin of the 
National Tax Association, Lancaster, Pa., Vol. 26, No. 9 
(June 1941), pp. 266-269. 

The difficulties inherent in plans to finance old-age and 
survivor benefits by means other than the pay-roll taxes. 


“Railroad Retirement Operations in 1940-41.” Monthly 
Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, Washington, 
Vol. 2, No. 7 (July 1941), pp. 3-6. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF 
America. Handbook of Life Insurance and Annuity 
Policies. New York: The Association, July 1, 1941. 


36 pp. 

TrmKEN Rouuer Bearinc Company. Retirement Annuity 
Plan for Salaried Employees in the United States Whose 
Annual Salaries Are $3,000 or More. Canton, Ohio: 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 1941. 11 pp. 
Details of a contributory plan to be effective June 1, 

1941, if at least 75 percent of all eligible employees applied. 
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U. S. Rarmroap RETIREMENT BoarD. Questions and 
Answers on the Railroad Retirement Act. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, April 1941. 65 pp. 


An indexed informational booklet. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BoutuMEYER, Fred J. ‘‘Combing the Countryside.” Em- 
ployment Service Review, Washington, Vol. 8, No. 7 
(July 1941), pp. 7-8. 


The method employed and results obtained in an ex- 
tensive campaign carried out in Bellefontaine, Ohio, by the 
State Bureau of Unemployment Compensation to deter- 
mine whether an untapped reservoir of workers exists in 
smaller communities. 


Brooks, Ropert R. R. National Labor Policy and Total 
Defense. Washington: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1941. 15 pp. 


Advocates maintenance of fair labor standards and 
voluntary recruitment of labor during the defense emer- 
gency. Comments on the functions of the Bureau of 
Employment Security and of the social security and relief 
programs during a period of expanding employment. 


BrovcatTon, Puiuipe 8. Man Meets Job—How Uncle Sam 
Helps. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1941. 
32 pp. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 57.) 


Surveys, in nontechnical language, the organization 
and work of the United States Employment Service, with 
emphasis on its function in the present defense emergency. 


Carskapon, T. R. Labor in the Defense Crisis. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 1941. 31 pp. (Public 


Affairs Pamphlet No. 58.) 


A survey of the labor market today, including data and 
recommendations on wages, hours, training, and strikes. 


Coomss, P.H. “An Analysis of Reduced Rates to South 
Dakota Employers by Size of Pay Roll and by Indus- 
try.” South Dakota Unemployment Compensation Com- 
ments, Aberdeen, Vol. 2, No. 7 (July 1941), pp. 6-9 ff. 
Processed. 


Brief information on experience rating under the South 
Dakota Unemployment Compensation Law. 


Coomss, P. H. “Covered Employees and Wages Earned 
in 1939 and 1940." South Dakota Unemployment Com- 
pensation Comments, Aberdeen, Vol. 2, No. 8 (August 
1941), pp. 5-7. Processed. 


“Effect of Defense on Kansas Workers.’”’ Kansas Labor 
and Industrial Bulletin, Topeka, Vol. 10, No. 11 (June 
1941), pp. 4-5. 


FrasER, ANDREW, JR. Employment and Earnings in the 
Ergineering Profession, 1929 to 1934. Washington: 
U. §S. Government Printing Office, 1941. 235 pp. 
(U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 682.) 


Harvey,O.L. “Supervision of Apprentices.”” Personnel, 
New York, Vol. 18, No. 1 (July 1941), pp. 32-41. 
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Hopkins, Jonn A. Changing Technology and Employmen, 
in Agriculture. Work Projects Administration, Na 
tional Research Project on Reemployment Opportunj. 
ties and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, May 
1941. 189 pp. (U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 


Appraises the effect of technological changes on employ. 
ment in agriculture since 1909, and sums up 12 monographs 
published by the WPA National Research Project anq 
others still in preliminary form. 


Iuurnots. DrivistoN OF PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOyYwey, 
INsURANCE. Employment Service Registrations ang 
Defense Training of Negroes in Chicago. Prepared by 
the Research and Statistics Section. Place not given, 
June 1941. 10 pp. Processed. 


INDIANA. UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF CoMMISSION. Effecis 
of Nine Months of Increasing Employment on the Relief 
Population of Marion County. Indianapolis, March 21, 
1941. 18 pp. Processed. 


Analyzes studies made in May 1940 and February 
1941 of persons on the WPA and township relief rolls in 
Indianapolis. 


“Industrial Operations, New York State, March 1940: 
Establishments Classified by Number of Employees.” 
Employment Review (New York State Department of 
Labor), Albany and New York, Vol. 3, No. 4 (April 
1941), pp. 170-182. Processed. 


Kansas. Diviston OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 
Claim Statistics Cards. Prepared by the Department 
of Research and Statistics. Topeka, May 1941. 18 
pp. Processed. (Memoscript No. 94.) 


Includes “a review of the procedure of handling claim 
records in 1939 and 1940, and a description of the selection 
of sample cases for legislative studies made in the winter 
of 1941.” 


Kansas. Division oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 
Kansas Employment Security Statistics Abstract of 1940. 
Prepared by the Department of Research and Sta 
tistics. Topeka, 1941. 3 vols. Processed. (Employ- 
ment Security Topics, Series B, No. 7.) 


Part I, Cross Index of Publications of the Department 
of Research and Statistics; Part 11, Summary of Employ- 
ment Service Activities; Part III, Summary of Benefit 
Activities. 


Kwasn, Leo J. “How Merit Ratings Were Established.” 
Monthly Bulletin (Connecticut State Labor Department, 
Division of Employment Security), Hartford, Vol. 7, 
No. 7 (July 1941), pp. 7-8. 


Describes the system employed by the Connecticut 
Unemployment Compensation Division in arriving at the 
State’s new modified tax rates. 


“Labour in the National Defence Programme of the 
United States.’ International Labour Review, Mont 
real, Vol. 44, No. 1 (July 1941), pp. 42-60. 
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The character and functions of Federal agencies charged 
with labor-market responsibilities during the emergency. 


MaryLAND. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp. 
Random Sampling of an Unemployment Compensation 
Wage-Record File. Prepared by Research and Statistics 
Division. Baltimore, July 1941. 10 pp. Processed. 


The problem of determining the number of covered 
workers in a calendar year. 


Mautpon, F. R. E. “Seasonal Variations in Labour 
Requirements in Australian Industries.” Economic 
Record, Melbourne, Vol. 17, No. 32 (June 1941), pp. 
81-89. 


Missoun1. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Analysis of Wage Record Data for 43,054 Construction 
Workers Engaged on the Fort Leonard Wood Project in 
South Central Missouri During the First Quarter of 


1941. Prepared by the Department of Research and 
Statistics. Jefferson City, July 10, 1941. 19 pp. 
Processed. (Special Research Bulletin No. 4.) 


An analysis of wages earned, geographical allocation of 
social security account numbers, and previous employ- 
ment. 


New YorK. Division oF PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE. Help-Wanted Advertising, New York 
City, 1939-1940. Prepared by the Bureau of Research 


and Statistics. Albany and New York, 1941. 103 pp. 
Processed. (Statistics Report No. 3, Miscellaneous 
Series.) 


Analyzes labor demand as reflected through newspaper 
advertising. The volume is a preliminary report of trial 
studies initiated in January 1939. 


O'Connor, Basit. “Constitutional Protection of the 
Alien’s Right to Work.’’ New York University Law 
Quarterly Review, New York, Vol. 18, No. 4 (May 1941), 
pp. 483-497. 


“The Ohio Labor Market.’’ By the Division of Research 
and Statistics. Compensator (Ohio Bureau of Unem- 
ployment Compensation), Columbus, Vol. 4, No. 3 
(July 1941), pp. 3-4 ff. 


A survey of the current demand for workers in Ohio and 
its effect on employment service and benefit payment 
activities. 

“Unemployment Compensation in Illinois.” By members 
of the staff of the Rules and Regulations Section, Divi- 
sion of Placement and Unemployment Compensation, 
Illinois Department of Labor. John Marshall Law 


Quarterly, Chicago, Vol. 6, No. 4 (June 1941), pp. 
572-602, 


Describes the Illinois Unemployment Compensation 
Act and contains sections on administrative hearings con- 
cerning experience rating, collections, benefits, labor dis- 
putes, assessments, and refunds. 


“Unemployment Insurance in Canada; Registration of 
Employers and Employees—Staff Training School.” 
Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 41, No. 7 (July 1941), pp. 
805-806. 


Bulletin, September 1941 


Includes preliminary statistical data on the commence- 
ment of unemployment insurance in Canada. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Bowers, Waiter A. ‘Federal Aids to Local Govern- 
ments.” Taz Digest, Los Angeles, Vol. 19, No. 7 (July 
1941), pp. 229-231 ff. 


The first of two papers on Federal payments in Cali- 
fornia. 


BoyLan, Marcuerite. Social Welfare in the Catholic 
Church; Organization and Planning Through Diocesan 
Bureaus. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
363 pp. 


A study of the general nature and scope of the diocesan 
bureaus of social welfare and the program of a particular 
diocese, namely, Brooklyn, New York. Includes a 
general discussion of the problems confronting the diocesan 
bureaus—personnel, training, finance, research, and social 
action. The appendix summarizes the work in 75 locali- 
ties and contains an extensive selected bibliography. 


Byrneton, Marcaret F., Editor. Organizing a Public 
Welfare Committee in Spring County. New York: Pub- 
lished for the New York School of Social Work by 
Columbia University Press, 1941. 82 pp. 

A chronological record of the organization, as effected 
under the auspices of representatives of the State Charities 
Aid Association. The reports of the representatives have 
been edited for classroom purposes. 


Danstept, Rupo.px T., and Leusa, Watrer. “Single 
Persons on Assistance.’”’ The Federator, Pittsburgh, Vol. 
16, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 158-161. 


A partial summary of a 3-month study of 200 single 
persons on assistance, made by the Allegheny County 
Board of Assistance to determine the characteristics of the 
single persons, the special services they required, and how 
these services could be provided. 


“The Emergency’s Effect on Children’s Services, Relief 
and Case Work, in Public and Private Agencies.” 
Bulletin of the New York School of Social Work, New 
York, Vol. 24, No. 4 (July 1941), pp. 9-10. 


FEDERATION OF SociAL AGENCIES OF PITTSBURGH AND 
ALLEGHENY County. Bureau or Sociat REesEARcH. 
Trends in Social Services in Allegheny County Through 
1940. Pittsburgh, 1941. Reprinted from The Federator, 
Vol. 16, No. 5 (May 1941), pp. 107-148. 

Reviews private aid in Pittsburgh in recent years, with 
brief data on general relief and work relief. 


Girrorp, L. D. ‘The SRA Comes to an End; Effect on 
County Indigent Load Shown.” Taz Digest, Los 
Angeles, Vol. 19, No. 8 (August 1941), pp. 261-262. 
Gives the number of “active county indigent cases” in 

48 California counties on June 30, 1941, when the State 

Relief Administration of California was terminated, and 

on July 10. In addition, there are eight articles by county 

officials on How Is the SRA Problem Being Solved? 
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Hass, R. S. “Long Range Planning for Social Welfare 
in Kansas.” Kansas Government Journal, Topeka, Vol. 
27, No. 8 (August 1941), pp. 11-12. 


Homemaker-Housekeeper Service By and For Public and 
Private Welfare Agencies. California Children, Sacra- 
mento, Vol. 4, No. 5 (May 15, 1941). 21 pp. Processed. 
Four papers and a bibliography dealing with supervised 

homemaker service as a “means of preserving family ties 

when the home has temporarily or permanently lost the 
supervision of the mother.” 


“Tilinois Accepts ADC.” Welfare Bulletin (Illinois State 
Department of Public Welfare), Springfield, Vol. 32, 
No. 6 (June-July 1941), pp. 1 ff. 

Notes on the law approved by the Governor of Illinois 

on June 30, 1941. 


MircHE.LL, James M. “The Role of the Public Welfare 
Personnel Officer.” Public Welfare News, Chicago, 
Vol. 9, No. 7 (July 1941), pp. 1-3. Processed. 


NationaL Councit or Locat Pusitic WELFARE ADMIN- 
IsTRATORS. A Summary of Discussion, First Annual 
Meeting. Chicago: American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1941. 14 pp. 


Contains discussions on the food stamp plan, the per- 
sonnel merit system, welfare and defense, and the desira- 
bility of Federal grants-in-aid for general relief. 


QueEBEc. DEPARTMENT OF LaBourR. Report on the En- 
forcement of the Old Age Pensions Act ... the Blind 
Persons Aid Act . . . and the Needy Mothers’ Assistance 
Act. (Extract from the General Report of the Minister 
of Labour of the Province of Quebec for. the fiscal year 
ending Mar. 31, 1941.) Quebec, 1941. 47 pp. 


SHEDDAN, Borp R. ‘Personnel Functions in an Assistance 
Program.” Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 9, No. 7 
(July 1941), pp. 3-5. Processed. 


U. S. Cumpren’s Bureau. Recording Child-Welfare 
Services; Report of the Committee on Case Recording in 
Public Child Welfare Agencies in Rural Areas. Wash- 
ington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1941. 38 pp. 
(Bureau Publication No. 269.) 

Recommendations and principles concerning the nature, 
content, and form of rural child welfare records, as de- 
veloped by a committee ‘composed of persons administer- 
ing or supervising State programs financed in part by Fed- 
eral social security funds for child welfare services in rural 
areas.” 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Bryce, L. W. “List Practice in the Coal Fields.’’ Medical 
Economics, Rutherford, N. J., Vol. 18, No* 11 (August 
1941), pp. 36-41. 


Presents in nontechnical language some economic con- 
siderations of interest to doctors. 


CuarRKE, Ropert J., and Peterson, Artuur G. “How 
Subscribers to Group Health Plans Cooperate With 
Physicians.”’ Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 1, No. 3 
(Summer issue 1941), pp. 222-228. 
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Mr. Clarke describes the workings of the Ross-Loog 
Clinic in Los Angeles, and Mr. Peterson summarizes the 
organization of the Group Health Association o 
Washington, D. C. 


Currrorp, Marta L. “Clinical Consultations and Hog. 
pital Care Services in a Maternal and Child Health 
Program.” American Journal of Public Health, Albany, 
Vol. 31, No. 7 (July 1941), pp. 693-696. 


Describes activities under the Connecticut State plan 
for maternal and child health services. 


Coomss, LoLAGENE Convis. “Economic Differentials jp 
Causes of Death.” Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol, l, 
No. 3 (Summer issue 1941), pp. 246-255. 


A study of mortality data for Chicago, 1928-32, to deter. 
mine whether all causes of death contribute equally to the 
higher mortality found in the lower economic strata and, 
if not, what particular causes of death account for the 
higher mortality rates in the lower economic levels. 


Devtscu, Naomi, and WILLEFoRD, Mary B. “Promoting 
Maternal and Child Health; Public Health Nursing 
Under the Social Security Act, Title V, Part I.’’ Amer. 
ican Journal of Nursing, New York, Vol. 41, No. 8 
(August 1941), pp. 894-899. 


Exuis, Wituiam J. “Health and Welfare Activities in 
the Defense Program.’ Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 15, 
No. 8 (August 1941), pp. 13-15. 


“Federal Grants to States for Public Health Work; An 
Analysis of the Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legisla- 
tion.”” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 117, No. 3 (July 19, 1941), pp. 204-205. 


Fercuson, Grace Bears. ‘Medical Social Work in the 
Next Decade.”’ Bulletin of the American Association of 
Medical Social Workers, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 5 (July 
1941), pp. 69-72. 


Heiser, Victor G. Industrial Health Practices; A Re 
port of a Survey of 2,064 Industrial Establishments. 
New York: National Association of Manufacturers, 
May 1941. 76 pp. 


Tables and text summarizing the results of a question- 
naire, with special reference to the value of factory health 
programs, the policy of firms with regard to physical 
examinations, the characteristics of health programs, and 
the age and cost of such programs by size of company and 
type of industry. 


“Medical and Hospital Care for Old Age Pensioners.” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 8 (August 1941), p. 69, 


An editorial advocating support for State legislation to 
provide medical aid for persons receiving public assistance. 


SauzMANN, J. A. “Programs of Dental Care.” Medical 
Care, Baltimore, Vol. 1, No. 3 (Summer issue 194), 
pp. 213-221. 


Reviews steps taken in recent years by organized 
dentistry and dental leaders to help meet the problem of 
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extending dental services to a larger part of the population. 
gwar, NarHan. “But Health Insurance Is Different.” 

Harper’s Magazine, New York, Vol. 183, No. 1095 

(August 1941), pp. 274-282. 

A critical discussion of existing health and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance contracts and recommended steps to serve as 
a basis for the development of a national system of health 
jnsurance. 

Srurces, GERTRUDE. ‘Public Medical Care at the Grass 

Roots.” Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 1, No. 3 

(Summer issue 1941), pp. 229-245. 


Bulletin, September 1941 


Medical care for the needy in a New England township 
and a southern county (both unnamed). Medical facil- 
ities, administration of public medical care, the quantity 
and quality of service, and payment are considered and 
compared. 


U. 8. Pusiic Heatrsa Service. Directory of Clinics for 
the Diagnosis and Treatment of Venereal Diseases. 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1941. 
107 pp. (Supplement No. 4 to Venereal Disease In- 
formation.) 


Covers all the States and the District of Columbia, 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1941 





